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Art, I1—THE INDIAN SERVICES. 


UGETE Veneres, Cupidinesque. Let all things gay and 
graceful mourn the untimely loss of ALI BaBA! Had he 
lived long enough, the subject of the present paper might 
have found a fitter draughtsman: one who could tell truth laugh- 
ing, and utter useful commonplaces in his own original and striking 
manner :—Difficile est proprié communia dicere! Possibly his 
picture would not bave been all light and sweetness, Readers 
of his .Twenty-one Days wilk recollect such passages as the 
following :— 

“Reams of hiccoughing platitudes lodged in the pigeon-holes 
of the Home Office by all the gentlemen clerks and gentlemen 
farmers of the world cannot mend this; while the Indian villager 
bas to maintain the glorious. phantasmagoria of an imperial policy ; 
while he has to support legions of scarlet soldiers, golden chupras- 
sies, purple politicals, and green commissions ; he must remain 
the hunger-stricken, over-driven phantom that he is.” 

Yet after all due allowance had been made for whimsical exag- 
geration and pleasant pantagruelism ; after the poetical Viceroy, 
the unloaded Commander-in-Chief, the “long shore Governors,” 
the bi-mundane Archdeacon and the rest, had been discounted, 
there would doubtless have been left a residuum of real merit and 
of good honest labour that would have resisted ridicule and sur- 
vived in the crucible of satire. It is impossible to believe that so 
acute an observer,so manly a thinker as Mr. Aberigh-Mackay 
could have intended to play the ae of Smelfungus, who went 
from Dan to Beersheba_and found all barren, He must have 
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meant to acknowledge that great wars had been sometimes waged, 
great public works somewhere constructed, in British India ; that 
the peace had been kept, and life and property protected, toa 
degree not usual in Eastern countries, In oneof his papers he 
went so far as to represent a District Judge as aman who went 
about philandering in gray kid gloves, and only looked into his 
court in his momens perdus, to bandy repartees with the Bar. Yet 
he must have known that above the District Judge there was 
a High Court to which he had to-submit quarterly statements of 
the business before him, and of the number of days which he 
devoted to it. | 

But Ali Baba is gone; and it will be many a long year before 
the Indian services again meet with a pen so fit to describe their 
merits and their drawbacks, A foreign traveller once said of the 
rulers of Anglo-India that they were just, but not amiable ; in 
which sentence ( whether intentionally or not) he sounded a high 
pote of praise. It was Dr. Johnson’s mature experience of his 
countrymen that they were less just than he had supposed when 
young, but more generous, If the foreign Administrator of India 
really reverses this finding, it must be because, while intercourse 
with undeveloped tribes and races leads to some austerity of feel- 
ing cr of manner, yet the sense of great responsibilities stimulates 
toa corresponding earnestness in the discharge of duty. Over all, 
and apart from this, it is a historical fact that. the services have 
at all times hitherto comprised among their ranks a select few 
of whose soaring aims and specific genius they have made such a 
standard as has tended to keep their tone and their traditions upon 
a lofty level. 

Such men have not always found glory—which indeed is not an 
English ideal—the salt of the earth sometimes eludes all analysis. 
As a great modern writer * has said :— 

‘‘The growing good of the world is partly dependent on unhis- 
toric acts ; and, that things are not so ill with you and me as_ they 
might have been, is half owing to the number who lived faithfully 
a hidden life, and rest in unvisited tombs, ” 

Even of those who have achieved, how many are as good as 
forgot already ? Beyond a small circle of specialists, who knows the 
name of Augustus Cleveland, the tamer of the Bengal hill savages, of 
Shore the pioneer of Dehra Doon, of the founders of the Trigonome- 
tric Survey, the framers of the Penal Code, or the Engineer of the 
Grand Trunk Road ? 

And not only are these men unremembered in many instances, 
but the very nature of their work may be called in question. 


—- eee 


* George Eliot, 
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That inverted patriotism which is, in respect of national matters, 
what morbid self-examination is to individuals, finds it an easy 
undertaking to hit blots in Britannia’s blazoned scutcheon. The 
morality of Indian conquest has not. escaped these critics ;.and in 
some instances—such as the eonduct of Sir Charles Napier in 
Sindh—the end has been held to fail in justifying the means 
adopted. It may be said that a distant nation ought never to 
“turn the eagle against heaven’s course,” * and go back to the 
old Eastern cradie to domineer over the decline of its parent race, 
The natives of India are unfriendly, possibly irreconcileably so, 
to the nation of upstart aliens who spend their hard earned. half- 
pence in teaching them lessons that they have no wish to learn 
They would suck tleir eggs cheaper and more easily without the 
encumbrance of British aid. 

These are, for the most part, matters of opinion. But the men, with 
their qualities, to whom Britain is indebted for this grave responsi- 
bility, this perilous possession, this, perhaps, questionable authority, 
remain what they were under every aspect. Jt was not theirs to 
resolve nice points of political casuistry, but only to execute 
appointed tasks; and that they did as it has seldom been done 
elsewhere. They were faithful in a few things; subordinates 
who did as they were bid: none better. And they were no lucky 
accidents, or creatures of momentary impulse. Such as we see 
them in action such they made themselves in obscure, if not 
silent, preparation. They differ from ourselves chiefly in this; 
that they redeemed the time which we waste in idleness, in frivolity 
or in misconduct. They observed incessantly ; they thought boldly; 
they aspired patiently ; they laboured without rest, and without 
haste, bending themselves to the varying task from day to day, 

It has no doubt often occurred to sympathetic thinkers that 
there must have been a common principle at the bottom of 
success in Indian public life : but, if there was, it is one that is 
not easily perceived. In one man we_ see. valour and 
energy combined with Joose principles, deficient moral courage, 
and hatred of letters; in his greatest contemporary we see a 
low standard of political morality, and an iron will, joined to pure 
personal conduct, warm domestic affection, and a frivolous habit 
of trifling with the old maide of Pindus. The varieties presented 
by Clive and Hastings continue to be visible in the careers . of 
their successors. Metcalfe was aman of the world, Elphinstone a 
man of the closet; Munro looked on life through office-windows, 
Malcolm from the back of a liorse. It was at one time the fashion 
to attribute the suecess of such men to the action upon their minds 
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of religious feelings, or at least of early religious training. And, 
if by “ religion” we were to understand that mysterious sense of 
obligation to a supernatural creditor which has for so long been 
the common tendency of bhigh-wrought souls, there might be 
truth in that view of the matter. But Clapham—? 

Yet there will be found cases enough of persons who have 
soared without being inflated by any wind of doctrine, whether 
blowing from Clapham or elsewhere ; and who yet rose and sailed 
along the same shining path of virtue. The common principle, 
if any, was adaptability to these formative influences which no 
longer operate in India with the same strength. In most cases 
there were long years of obscurity, and difficulty, and constant per- 
sonal peril ; study of men, if not of books; much of weary wait- 
ing with peglect—it might be injustice—to bear; the insolence 
of office and the wrongs that patient merit takes of the unworthy ; 
and in all there must have been self-preparation, self-reliance, and 
self-inastery ; with a sense that the heart, though an earthen vessel, 
contained treasure, to be put to use and not buried idly in the | 

round, 

Perhaps the most famous Indians of the Victorian age have been 
Thomason, the Lawrences, Durand, Hodson, Nicholson, Outram, 
R. Napier, Donald McLeod, and Bartle Frere. Many other 
names will at once occur, and swell the apparent discord. Such 
men seem to have no points of agreement; for one is English 
or Scottish, another a Celt from Ireland or the Highlands ; some 
are, in a small way, aristocrats, others sprung from the lower 
middle class ; some notorious dunces, others refined scholars ; 
some sons of the Anglican Church, and some of Ulster Puritans ; 
while more than one had no special interest in religious questions 
at all. Nor was it any indiscriminate courtesy aud benevolence : 
they were not even agreed in their methods of treating Asiatics, 
or in their views of the Asiatic character. Sir Henry Lawrence 
was pro-native in theory, though sometimes impatient, even to 
violence, in practice; and his pupil, Hodson, held natives of 
the covntry cheap indeed. Sir Bartle’s philanthropy and 
courtesy are known to all.- Nicholson often showed symptoms of 
contempt for the whole human race, “ without distinction of 
creed or color” ; John Lawrence, to the last, hectored and_ lectured 
Nawabs and Rajas as if he were still a Joint Magistrate among 
fat yeomen. | | 

If we are still told that a common result must show a common 
cause, We may surely recognise the earnestness with which such 
men fed the growth of their souls. Voltaire says, that character 
is more than talent; and it will be found to be the root not 
necessurily of prosperity—for the coward and the knave will 
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sometimes prosper where a hero might fail—but of all that is 
best in human conduct, It was the association of trying environ- 
ments with a tough yet active organism that produced these 
reat men. It may be asked, why speak of the Indian services 
in this historical tone, as things of the past? ‘The answer is 
that they have really ceased to exist: with the great revolution 
of 1857 the old system virtually came to an end; and what 
exists now is but a feeble shoot from the stumps of the fallen 
trees that once seemed so strong and useful. And, indeed, in 
times of peace and routine the weill-born voodle, or the mecha- 
nical drudge—especially if not troubled with conscience and 
aspirationan—will do the work as well as a better man, But the 
circumstances of “ the Company's” India used to present conditions 
of a very different character, such as sometimes to make the 
children of the established fact cower and lose their heads with 
a well-founded sense of impotence, as of foolish virgins who had 
provided no oil for their lamps. It is this which distinguishes 
the present from the past. It may be that all danger and diffi- 
culty have not yet been removed from the path of the future, 
and that the British Empire in India has rude trials still to 
come. But for many years these things have been comparatively 
dormant. And the peace aud good government that have 
followed on the labours of her earlier heroes have much facilitated 
the task of their successors, 

It is therefore just now a matter of mainly historical interest 
to inquire into the formation and influence of those who are 
marked out as men te whom their countrymen trusted in time of 
trouble, alike for the interests of Empire and the welfare of 
individuals; the maintenance of great , principles as certainly 
as the decision of a county court suit. Much stationery has 
been wasted by philosophers over what has beens called the 
“greatman theory”: that is to say, on the discussion whether 
your great man is like Addison’s angel who 


“ Rides on the whirlwind and directs the storm, 


or whether he is a mere secretion of society in certain conditions. 
The inquiry is not material to us. Indian society could not 
have developed such men without the help of favouring causes 
in Britain ; but it is equally true, that, if the men had remained 
in Britain, they could have never risen much beyond the level 
of British life, being simply shrewder lawyers, more sagacious 
apothecaries, more pushing tradesmen, or, perhaps, more auda- 
cious scamps, than their ordivary contemporaries. It needed 
influences from two Continents to make them what they were, 
Ou the other hand, ouce.made, they greatly affected their en- 
vironments. It is no exaggeration to say that the Punjab, for 
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instance, could not have been exactly what it is without the 
Lawrence brothers ; it would have had neither its gentry nor its 
commonalty in the same condition, neither its Jand-revenue 
settlements nor its municipal organisation, its criminal adminis- 
tration or its civil code. It has been already pointed out that 
the heroes of British India are not to be looked upon as mere 
monstrous births of Nature, cast forth by chance in some 
volcanic hour. Not less misleading would it be to suppose that 
their preparation was made systematically and ceased at any 
particular period of their lives. Every soul of man, asiwe are 
told by Empedocles on Aitna, “ strikes root into a far off time,” 
and brings into the world ancestral experiences woven into the 
tissues of his being. Yet Pope has rightly warned us of the 
occasional failure of all the blood of all the Howards; and some 
at least of our great men gave but little promise either from what 
was known of their pedigree or what was shown by their own 
boyhood. Clive, we learn, was a rebellious dunce; the scion of 
an unsuccessful family ; Hastings was, besides, a presumptuous 
dreamer, The Lawrences—sons of a half pay Captain sprung 
from a race of Ulster Yeomen—were unilistinguished as young 
men, whatever be the myths of gushing biographers wise after 
the event. Nicholson in later life regretted that he had “ not 
made use of the opportunities, &c.” Hodson went to Cambridge, 
but failed to graduate in honours—which as a sixth form, 
Arnoldite Rugbeian, he ought to have done—Outram was a Scottish 
roturier who received only the average training of lis class. It 
may be doubted whether any of them would have passed one 
of our modern competitive examinations. But they were all 
active, manly boys, leaders—so far as can be learned—of their com- 
anions, a little despised, probably, both by the bookworms and 
the butterflies; exciting, certainly, no great jealousy in any 
quarter, Let us proceed, after these tiresome but needful pre- 
liminaries, to see what were some of the circumstances which 
called forth the latent powers of some of these extraordinary 
men. : 

Henry Lawrence, for example, in the fourth year of his service, 
was ordered to sea for change of air. Instead of going where 
other people went, he chose Canton for his villegiatura,; and 
a friend who met him there found that his recreation consisted 
in spending his time at the Public Library, studying the business 
of a Surveyor. Sent on to Europe, he joined the Irish Sarvey, 
and there acquired the skill and knowledge which enabled him, 
on return to India, to start on a path of his own. Posted to the 
revenue survey of the Gorakpur District he soon distinguished 
himself. Seven years of solitary workin that then wild country 
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turned him out fit for almost any duty. Nothing like his des- 
patch: Thomason called him “Gunpowder.” His energy arose 
from zeal combined with knowledge: “his great strength lay 
in ubiquity :” he “gave himself little rest, even at night:” he 
was willing to undertake “any kind of work; and little cared 
whether it fell within the range of his own recognised duties, so 
long as he could be of service to the State.” 

Yet all this efficient and loyal labour had to languish in the 
shade sometimes, ‘Transferred to the political branch during the 
firs; Afghan war, he found himself neglected when the war was 
over, “ Like many others,” so he wrote in 1842, “I am disappoint- 
ed at the distribution of honours” (an old story, this!) ;” in fact, 
it would seem to have been supposed that [ was a kind of Assist- 
ant in the Commissariat.” In charge of two Punjab Districts, 
my pay is “less than if I were with the regiment.” Fortunately, 
not only for himself but for India, these clouds were transitory. 
Promoted to the pleasant sinecure of Khatmandu, he turned to 
literature, a new field of labour which, to his somewhat untrained 
faculties, must have been at first trying, though it ultimately 
turned out fertile. The pages of the Calcutta Review, then in its 
infancy, benefited; but the contributions, as we may see for 
ourselves in the reprint now appearing, were better in matter than 
in manner. Yet here again appear his flexible strenuousness and 
unweuried attention. His articles, we are told by the then Editor,* 
were valued for their substance rather than for the skill displayed 
in its exposition. -So “ he-tried to improve his style” ; and wrote 
that, with this object, he had been reading Macaulay’s Essays 
and Studying Lindley Murray. The Governor-General, Sir 
H. Hardinge, noticed the writings thus produced; and, being a 
man of the world, superior to the ordinary prejudices of officials, 
resolved to make further use of the author. 

In the beginning of 1846 the Sikh resistance was for the time 
crushed, the Punjab was reduced to the condition of a protected 
State, and Lawrence was called to the scene of his former labours 
in that Province. But his health again broke down. In 1847 
he revisited Europe on furlough, and astonished the loungers 
of Regent Street by his medizeval bearing and unstudied cos- 
tume. The recrudescence of the Sikh animosity, under Mulréj 
and Sher Singh, soon roused him; and, under advice from the 
Duke of Wellington, he sought permission to return to the scene 
of his political duties. He received an answer from the Court 
of Directors, “politely ignoring me and leaving me to act on my 
own judgment as [ was on medical certificate, I was disappointed, 


* The-tate Sir John Kaye. 
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but perceived no hostility in the Court’s act,” So wrote the 
uaworldiy soldier, and surely it is almost superfluous to say that 
no “ hostility’ can be perceived in Routine’s impartial calm. 

He soon got back to the Punjab, where he was welcome, his 
presence being most beneficial upon the gloomy field of Chilian- 
wala and Lord Gough, after the bloody day, proposed to retire four 
miles for the sake of supplies. “Not a mile,” said Lawrence, 
who was with him as political adviser, ‘if you do, the Sikhs will 
claim the day.” The advice was taken, and British prestige was 
saved a serious blow. 

After the annexation of the Punjab a triumvirate was set up 
by the Government, under the name of “ Board of Administra- 
tors;” and of that Board Lawrence was Chief. How it split up, 
and what were his feelings on the subject, could not be detailed 
without stirring embers not yet cold. Sir Henry—as he now 
was—seemed to pass under a stronger shadow than usual, but 
he soon blazed out again with added lustre. The present writer 
met him at Rurki, on the opening of the Ganges Canal in 1854, 
when he seemed resting in the comparative ease of the Rajputaéna 
Agency, and chiefly occupied with his schemes—since so 
fruitful—for the physical and moral care of soldiers’ or- 
phans. We next beheld him in his brief bright ending, the 

rescient antagonist of rebellion that he bad done nothing to pro- 
voke, breathing spirit into the defence of Lucknow, while watching 
over its minutest details, dying in its darkest hour, defeated but 
not despondent, with the patent of provisional Viceroy under the 
pillow of his death-bed. 

Such was the career of a man without brilliant intellect, high 
training, or aristocratic connexions ; and it is a singular fact, indeed, 
that a still more distinguished career fell to the lot of his younger 
brother. There isa story that Sir Henry ; at the close of his life, 
had been heard to say, “‘ My brother, John, is ahard man.” In any 
case, the contrast between the two brothers was as complete as that 
between the sternest Roundhead and the most chivalrous Cavalier ; 
while the elder, with occasional flamings of temper and some dis- 
regard of the minor proprieties, was thoroughly courteous, pitifal, 
and knightly, the younger was reserved, rough, and rather practi- 
cal than popular, To use the words of an ardent admirer, “ he 
forgot men’s names and faces, shook hands with the wrong man, 
and gave a distant bow to him to whom he ought to have been 
cordial. He did not mix with the crowd at bis parties, and gener- 
ally spent the evening in talking with any one who had the assur- 
ance to address him.”’ It is not enough to plead that he was “a 
Haileybury man.” So were Sir Bartle Frere, and many another 
self-possessed and urbane gentleman. To Valets-de-chambre 
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Jolin Lawrence jvas not acceptable. Yet it may be safely. asserted 
that, since Warren Hastings, Indian work has never developed a 
better administrator, or one who set himself to his tasks with a 
clearer head or astronger will. Were administration one of the 
fine arts, to be learned in ladies’ bowers and practised for amuse- 
ment, it might be rigbt to maintain the picturesque at the expense 
of the practical, to look rather to the smoothness of the present 
than to the stability of the future, to rale by love rather than by 
fear. But if men are still weak, and often wicked, and if rulers 
have to form, educate and establish, then a more repressive method 
is unavoidable ; and, in place of practising an art, we must studi- 
ously pursue a science. It. is the ignoring of this distinction, per- 
haps, that has caused the Irish difficulty of our days; and the 
two great brethren of whom we are now taking note are certainly 
a startling illustration of its reality. You cannot rule a conquered 
country in the spirit of le Roid’ Yvetot. 

John Lawrence began his independent career early, being placed 
for a time in sole charge of the Panipat District, while yet nomi- 
nally Assistant to the Magistrate and Collector of Dehli. Return- 
ing to head-quarters after two years of this trying experience, he 
never swam in corks again. He was given the charge of a sub- 
division and of the turbulent metropolis of the Mughals, and did 
special good service there in administering relief operations during 
the terrible famine of 1837-38, 

After some changes (including a three years’ furlough to Europe) 
he found himself in sole command of the Dehli district and its re- 
sources on the outbreak of the first Punjab war. In the early 
part of 1846 the army had exhausted its ammunition, in the 
bloody and almost indecisive battles of Mudki and Firozshahr ; 
and the magazine at Dehli was its nearest source of supply. The 
problem was to get the Ordnance stores from Dehli to Firozpur, a 
distance of some 250 miles, with the least possible delay. The 
Governor-General, Sir H. Hardinge, who had made the Collector’s 
acquaintance on the way up in November, placed the whole 
carriage-question in Lawrence's hands. Without fresh cartridges the 
army could not stop the Sikhs, but the Ordnance Department had 
no carts, and did not know how to get them. Such was Lawrence’s 
first great opportunity, and he was not the man to neglect it. “ By 
personal influence,” we are told, “ by judicious treatment, by good 
and certain payment,” in short, he did more than any one man 
to win the battle of Sobraon, and beat down the crapulous crew 
of prostitutes and proetorians who held a precarious but bloody 
sway in the Punjab. 

A mixed system of administration succeeded in which Lawrence 
bore part, first as Commissioner of the Jalandar Dodb, and 
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presently as Member of the ill-fated Board already mentioned. Re- 
venue-science got the better of romantic philanthropy ; the “ hard 
man” rose to the hard work ; and the two brothers parted, each to 
leave his mark on the Province. If Sir Henry bequeathed his 
legacy in the shape of loyalty among the native chiefs and the loving 
memory of his English disciples, it must not be forgotten that his 
brother’s Dictatorship of five years fostered those material resources 
which enabled him in 1857 to precipitate the fall of Dehli from 
Lahore, as he had formerly precipitated the fall of Lahore from 
Dehli; and so to hasten the collapse of the most alarming attack 
that has hitherto menaced the power of Britain in the far East. 
So that, in estimating the brothers, it must never be forgotten that 
if John’s system left the greater monument of practical statesman- 
ship, it was Henry who formed. the best of the instruments by the 
aid of which it was constructed. The Chief Commissioner has 
been likened to Cromwell ; .and in no respect did he more resemble 
that solitary Hercules than in a stern self-trust that attracts no 
attachment and forms no school. The minds of men are more im- 
pressed by the influence of a large and loving nature than by the most 
provident and energetic qualities of mind. The great and blameless 
acquisition of the Empire on the North-West limit was, indeed, com- 
pleted by the head of one brother co-operating with the other’s heart, 

Foremost among the followers of Henry Lawrence was John 
Nicholson, a man whose splendid heroism outstrips the most ardent 
panegyric, and who, perhaps for that very reason, was ill-suited 
to win the favor of a strong-willed chief. In March 1857 Nicholson 
was Deputy Commissioner of a frontier district. His Commis- 
sioner—Sir H. Edwardes, then on leave of absence in Calcutta—re- 
ceived a letter from him, in that month, in which were contained 
the following sentences :— 

“JT wish to leave the Punjab...it is better for me to leave the 
Punjab while I can do so quietly...I am not ambitious, and shall 
be glad to take any equivalent for a first class Deputy Commission- 
ership. I should like to go to Oudh, if Sir Henry would like to 
have me. It would be a pleasure to try and assist him ; but if he 
would rather not bring in Punjabees, do not press it upon him. 
What I should like best of all would be, if we could get away to- 
gether.” From these last words it would seem as if Edwardes was 
no less dissatisfied than his subaltern. 

Exactly six months after expressing these discontents, Nicholson 
fell in the storm of Debli, a General leading his troops ; and his 
epitaph was written by the very chief whom he had been wishing 
to “ leave quietly” before that chief crushed him. -Such misunder- 
standings may occur between subordinate and superior, even when 
both are brave and capable beyond ordinary measure. 
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Nicholson came to India, as a“ cadet” very early in life, having 
had but little of what is called “ education.” He served in a Regi- 
ment of Native Infantry during the Cabul campaign of 1841, and 
was taken prisoner by the Afghans. At the end of the war he re- 
turned to hiscorps—then stationed at Meerut—and soonafter obtain- 
ed the Adjutancy. In the beginning of 1846 he was transferred to 
the Commissariat, so that he and John Lawrence were employed at 
one and the same time in not very dissimilar duties, He was 
next sent to Cashmere to instruct the Raja’s troops, and the 
selection was made by Henry Lawrence. But the Raja did not 
really wish to have his troops instructed ; and Nicholson, finding 
that his duties were ‘‘ merely nominal,” threw them up at the 
end of six months. He was next sent to Lahore, during the 
provisional arrangements of 1847, and here began his civil career 
as Assistant to the British “ Resident.” When Agnew and Anderson 
were killed at Multan, Nicholson had got to Peshawur, where for 
the first time, he found a suitable field for his “ almost invincible” 
spirit. To say that he was a good man for the ordinary routine 
of an Indian “ Kucherry” would be ridiculous ; he was irregular 
even to lawlessness, neglecting ‘ Regulations” and “ Circular 
Orders’—those divine ordinances and laws—and throwing re- 
primands into a waste-paper basket at his feet. But he had a 
boldness and originality which it was the fashion of those days 
to call a “noble reliance on the God of his fathers,” and which, in 
modern parlance, would perhaps be called a reliance on “the 
Daemon in his own-breast.” It comes to the same in the end, 

After doing all that he could for his own district, he joined 
the intelligence department of Gough’s army, and was present on 
the fields of Chilianwala and Gujrat. He did not approve indis- 
criminately of all that the army did, During the latter part of 
this campaign the British soldiery brought discredit on their race 
aud on the Government by a good deal of plundering. LEarnestly 
did Nicholson pray for the powers of a Provost-marshal, that he 
might cure this distemper by the remedy of hemp. 

On his return to civil duty Nicholson received a letter of advice 
from Sir Henry, and it is interesting to see how the fiery 
subaltern received the advice of the fiery chief ; for it is only great 
natures who can thus impart and receive experiences. “ Let me 
advise you,” wrote Lawrence, “ to curb your temper, and bear and 
forbear with Natives and Europeans. Don’t think it necessary 
to say all you think to every one. ‘The world would be one mass 
of tumult if we all gave candid opinions of one another.” 

Nicholson replied, saying, “I am not ignorant of the faults of 
my temper, and I do endeavour to overcome them. My temper 
is a very excitable one, and wants a good deal of curbing. A 
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kuowledge of the disease is said to be half the cure, and I trust 
the remaining half will not be long before it is effected.” 

Soon after this singularly characteristic correspondence, Nichol- 
son went on furlough; but he did not spend the time in mere 
amusement or recreation. After travelling a while in Egypt and 
Austria, and failing in @ quixotic attempt to deliver Kossuth 
from confinement, he went on to St. Petersburgh, and saw there, 
and subsequently at other Continental capitals, reviews of large 
bodies of troops. Returning to India in 1851, he brought with 
him a specimen of the Prussian needle-gun, a weapon now improv- 
ed upon, but far ahead, at that period, of the fire-arms of other 
nations. For the next five years the round man fills, as best he 
can, the square hole of District duty. He was in much hot water. 
His superiors disapproved, naturally enough, of his irregular and 
summary methods, A fanatic attempted his life, but Nicholson 
took the law into his own hands, The following is the text of the 


report made on the occasion :— 


és Su, 
I have the honour to inform you that I have just shot a 


man who came to kill me. 
Your obedient servant, 


JOHN NICHOLSON.” 


But the wild hill-men worshipped him, for the most part, 
associating such rapid readiness with a sense of religious awe. 
There was a sect of fagirs calling themselves after his name, Oue 
of their traditions is or was that, after having cut off a man’s 
head, ‘*‘ Nikal Sen” found that he had made a mistake, and put 
the head on again; on which the man made a bow and walked 
home highly satisfied and honoured. 

At the moment when the tension between the Chief Com- 
missioner and Nicholson was becoming too strained to endure, 
all fear of a rupture was quieted by that otherwise disquieting 
event, the Sepoy Mutiny. When Neville Chamberlain became 
Adjutant-General the command of the “movable column” in 
the Punjab seemed to devolve on Nicholson almost as a matter 
of course, and by universal acclamation. The result was—rapid 
and brilliant. Victorious in the well planned action of Trimmu 
Ghat, he soon put down all immediate disturbance in the Punjab. 
In August he went to the siege of Delhi, taking with him John 
Lawrence's last reserve. “He was a man,” they found there, 
“ cast in a giant mould with massive chest aud powerful limbs, an 
expression ardent and commanding, with a dash of roughness ;— 
a long black beard and a sonorous voice. There was something of 
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immense strength, talent, and resolution in his whole gait and 
manner. An imperial air that might have been thought arrogance 
in one of less imposing mien sometimes gave offence to his more 
unbending countrymen, but made him almost worshipped by the 
pliant Asiaties.” (Kaye.) 

The portrait in the Dehli Institute, painted (apparently) by a 
native artist from a photograph, gives a softer air to the head 
than would be expected from this description. But the look of 
talent and of resolution is there, and so is the long black beard 
which was so characteristic of the man ata time when almost 
every one else shaved clean upon the chin. ‘The rest of the story 
is known to most of reading mankind. After leading his men 
through the breach—a mixed band from the 75th Feot, the Ist 
Bengal Fusileers and the 2nd Punjabees—he reformed them near 
the Main Guard. Turning up a narrow lane behind the walls, he 
marched through all resistance till the Cabul Gate was reached 
and captured. An advance was next made in the direction of the 
Burn-bastion. Here—as in other scenes where mixed detachments 
have been employed—indecision was shown by the men before a 
breast-work, and the fire of one well-served gun upon the ramparts 
that ran parallel to the line of advance. In waving and calling on 
his men, Nicholson became a mark to countless enfilading muskets 
from the neighbouring windows and was soon shot down. ‘Taken 
back to camp, he lingered for several days, sending from his pallet 
bold words of counsel and courage to the leaders of the army. 
All that is left of -him on earth now is the monument in the small 
cemetery outside the walls, a tablet showing where he fell, and a 
record by the Punjab Government that, without him, Debli might 
uot have been taken. 

Another officer equally distinguished for his gallautry in the 
field, and more suited to succeed in civil office, was the late Sir 
James Outram. A copious Memoir has been recently produced 
by Sir F. Goldsmid, the earlier part of which has been the subject 
of a notice by Mr. Boulger in these pages.* That leaves but little 
to be said here. Over Outram’s grave in Westminster Abbey 
are cut the words “ ‘Ihe Bayard of India,” first applied to him 
by his famous foe, Sir Charles Napier, in an after diuner speech. 
Few comparisons cau be more infelicitous than that between 
the ° Indian soldier-statesman and the French  hoberean of 
the time of Francis I. The “Chevalier Bayard” was an aris- 
tocratic swashbuckler (named Pierre du Terrail) who per- 
vaded the early part of the sixteenth century, fighting hand- 
to-hand with Spanish and Italian knights, entirely disconnected 
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with politics or civil employ, and never rising higher than the 
command of a hundred horsemen. Outram was a Scottish 
plebeian, who rose chiefly in political duty, and who—when it 
came to fighting—seldom wielded any more formidable weapon 
than a thick stick or alighted cheroot ; a leader, on occasion, 
of large bodies of men, but much given to writing minutes and 
pamphlets. He was like the medezval Frenchman in _ being 
brave, in which respect he might also be likened to Cesar Borgia, 
Richard IIL, and many another; but he was bent by application 
to desk-work, not much acquainted with high society, very domes- 
tic in his habits, the husband of one wife. 

Like many other original and earnest men he had scant 
indulgence from “the official mind.” As _ his biographer gently 
puts it:—“ Outram eventually triumphed, and his triumph 
completes the moral lesson of his life in its fitness for the study 
of rising generations. But a less strong man than he might 
have sunk under like circumstances. Should this be?” Most 
independent readers will reply in the negative. The survival 
of the fittest is a stern reality ; but it is just one of those respects 
in which man has not hitherto thought it meritorious to imitate 
Nature. Moreover, what may be fittest for ordinary times is not 
the fittest for times of trial. Had the Napiers and the Ellen- 
boroughs succeeded in driving Outram out of the service—even 
out of political employ—the whole subsequent course of Anglo- 
Indian history must have been deeply and injuriously affected, 

There were, however, two somewhat inconsistent tendencies 
in Outram, which must have given some advantage to the Philis- 
tines. One was the tendency to justify himself at excessive 
length whenever he was reproved by authority : the other, was 
a disregard of his own interests most surprising in one other- 
wise remarkable for sense and shrewdness,. He did the creatures 
of the hourtoo much honor by arguing with them ; forgetting 
that they were only acting after their kind, and that their cen- 
sure was hastening to the same limbo that awaited themselves. 
But it was his nature to be strenuous in all things. Much of his 
very courage must have come from an unselfishness which seems 
hard to reconcile with an excess of sensitiveness to blame; 
and yet they did co-exist in him, as they have in many another 
man. Whatever his hand found to do was done with all-his 
might; and no form of resistence or repression acted upon him 
otherwise than asa powerful stimulant. Such a character 13s, 
indeed, worthy of all admiration and cannot be too constantly 
held up as a pattern to a sordid, hypocritical age like our own. 
When, on entering the Oudh territories with the relieving column 
in August 1857, he waived his army rank and put himself under 
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Havelock as asimple volunteer, Outram did more than pay a 
graceful courtesy to a deserving comrade ; for he sacrificed all 
immediate prospect of hereditary title and a ‘pension—things that 
he might well have valued, for his family if not for himself. 
Yet all that he could find to say about the matter afterwards, in 
the face of a public roused to a noble recognition of his noble 
conduct was this :—“ People have made too rouch of it. I had 
the chance of attaining the highest object of my ambition, the 
Victoria Cross,” of which highest object be it added, he was after 
all, deprived by official pedantry, though no man in the army had 
a better right to the decoration. Such was Outram, not perhaps 
much like Peter du Terrail, otherwise Chevaliar Bayard ; but a 
good, honest, intrepid Saxon of the Wellington type, whom his 
country will long remember, with love and honor, among the first 
of the heroes of her Indian services. 

Such men have been produced in comparatively large numbers 
by the creative environments of the situation. These, indeed, 
are not uniformly beneficial, The opinion of Herr v. Moltke 
as to the effiect of Algerian warfare on the French officers is_ well 
known ; he thought that it tended to demoralise those who saw 
no other sort of service. Indian service sometimes has a similar 
tendency on the British who belong to it. Men who have made 
a great figure on that stage almost invariably collapse when they 
get home. In Kastern life the medium is too unresisting, in 
average times, to render success there an unfailing test of merit 
The people ruled by the administrator, the army encountered by 
the General, do not show sufficient opposition to call out the best 
qualities. Yet there have been tasks of a harder kind to deal 
with ; and whether or not they may have proved too much for 
those who have dealt with them, these latter have gained enor- 
mously both in strength and inflexibility. And two, at least, 
of our Indian celebrities have gathered laurels elsewhere, after 
leaving India. The “Sepoy General,” Arthur Wellesley, lived 
to beat down and eclipse the great soldier who sneered at him ; 
and Charles Metcalfe was the first man who really did any perma- 
nent good to British America. 

It is therefore evident that there occurs from time to time in 
the camps and councils of India something which not only does 
not demoralise the British official there, but greatly raises his level. 
Terrarum donimos evehit at Deos. 

But there has, alongside of this stream of greatness, always run 
a modest rivulet of another, and perhaps a more enduringly bene- 
ficent, kind. While the “noble palm” has exercised its elevating 
power on some, there have been others who have been “ mingled 
with Gods above by the ivy-wreath prize of learning.” Horace 
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has elsewhere spoken of the great gain that lies hidden’ beneath 
the apparently blighting light of Melpomene’s favour :— 
*¢ The man whom the Muses have smiled on at birth 


May never illumine the Bench or the Bar, 
Get a kite’s tail of honors for statesmanly worth, 


Or be thanked by the Senate for conquest in war— 
No; but gardens and woods of the beautiful Thames, 
And the great Queen of cities, may echo his praise ; 

And his name may be ranked with the favourite names 
Of writers whose charm has turned envy to praise.” 


This thesis has been illustrated in British India by Sir William 
Jones, by Lord Macaulay, by Mountstuart Elphinstone, by H. 
M. Elliot, H. Torrens, John Muir, E. Thomas, H. H. Wilson, and 
by others of whom some are still living. And it would be 
a great error to suppose—as the official mind-is too apt to do 
—that such men have necessarily been unprofitable servants 
whose efficiency for the public good has been impaired by their 
knowledge and their accomplishments. Jones was one of the 
most learned and industrious judges that ever sat on an Indian 
Bench ; Macaulay’s memory claims three-fourths of the credit 
due to the best Penal Code in the world ; Elphinstone was the 
unpaid Counseller of Indian affairs for two generations and the 
only member of the services between Warren Hastings and the 
Lawrence’s who was ever offered the post of Governor-General.* 
Elliot was Lord Dalhousie’s Foreign Secretary ; and, if Torrens 
never rose higher than the post of Resident at Murshidabad, it 
was greatly due to the hostility of a “ Bengal ring ” of officials 
who disliked his candour and penetration, and who, by averting 
the sunshine of prosperity and promotion, turned Apollo's Bay 
into the likeness of a barren fig tree. 

Instances such as these—and many more might be quoted— 
raise two questions, indeed. It is not only possible to doubt 
whether the literary spirit is any drawback to a public man’s 
efficiency, but it is a further question whether it is not 
always a degradation for the man possessed by that spirit to 
become a mere official or descend into the arena of public life. 
This latter question was constantly put to himself by Macaulay, 
who ultimately decided it for the benefit of mankind (in his own 
case) by giving up office and Parliament, that he might go on with 
his history. M. Maxime Ducamp has also called attention to 
the matter in his Recollections; speaking of the state of France 





*“ A great «nd accomplished man life, ete, II. 404:] 
as any I have known.” [Macaulay’s 
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in 1848,. and of the presence of Lamartine and others of his 
kind in the Cabinet and the Chamber, he winds up as follows :~ 

“ What memory would be so precise and so puerile as to name 
the ministers whom France has worn out during the past fifty 
years? What memory so obtuse and so dull as not to know the 
poets and great artists? But to be content with being only a simple 
man of genius requires, perhaps, a superior modesty, and a sense 
that the most exquisite gifts weaken and wither in the exercise 
of certain functions,” 

Scattered over Macaulay’s correspondence* in Mr, Trevelyan’s 
charming Biography, lie frequent references to the advantages 
of a life of private study over one passed in public callings. 
Rich in homour, romance, memory, and expression, Macaulay 
wanted that complete aptitude for mundane experience which 
gives a man true flexibility and impartiality. | But he tried both 
kinds of life, and with a strenuous exercise of ability that en- 
abled him to reach the summit in both. After being a Member 
of Council in India, a Commissioner in Bankruptcy and a Cabinet 
Minister at home, he deliberately returned to his study to devote 
the rest of his life to a great literary effort, such as he had medi- 
tated for twenty years. 

The pedants of Jaw and of business will agree with Lord 
Macaulay, though from a different point of view. They like to 
get rid of the merest suspicion of genius among their ranks, not 
for the sake of genius but rather from fear of it. When Sir 
A. Cockburn died lately, the Stundard reminded us, with a 
somewhat sardonic air, that it had been said of Brougham that 
“if he had known a little law, he would have known a little of 
everything.” The late Chief Justice of England was a far greater 
lawyer than Brougham; and he might be defended from such 
sneers by the reply that those who indulge in them, if they did 
not know a little law, would know nothing. 

Men of genius in such positions are the severest critics of 
themselves. They see too clearly to be deceived. One of the 
greatest of literary lawyers thus expressly refers to the danger 
of the attempt to combine technical dexterity with breadth of 
culture :— 

“ What has always given me a bad opinion of myself is that 
there are so few positions in public life for which I should have 
been really fitted. As for my work, asa Judge, I know that my 





* Lifeand Letters. In two Vo- he had had in his composition more 
Jumes. London, 1876, of the man of the world, and less of 

+t “Macaulay might have been as the man of the study.” II. Life and 
much of a Whig...as he-chose, if Leééers, p, 189, 
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heart is quite upright: I have always had a fair comprehension 
of my cases in themselves; but as to forms and regulations, I 
have never been able to make anything of them. Yet I have 
taken pains to do so; and what has most of all disgusted me has 
been to see in blockheads the very talent which, so to speak, 
escaped myself,” 

So wrote Montesquieu, when Chief of the Provincial Court of 
Bordeaux : a great jurist, the founder of philosophical history, but, 
in his own opinion, not altogether successful asa Judge. The 
habits of mind engendered by such studies as those which resulted 
in the Esprit des Lois were not altogether such as to fit him 
for his duties on the Bench. He saw official details better dealt 
with by blockheads (des bétes). Yet some words are added 
which seem to show the creeping in of a little irony into this 
tirade of self-condemnation :— 

“From the moment,” proceeds the President, “that my 
writings took, officials cooled towards me: I underwent a thousand 
rebuffs. It can only be supposed that, being inwardly hurt by » 
one’s celebrity they avenge their own feelings by seeking to hu- 
miliate one. In truth, one must have a certain consciousness of 
merit to endure even praise from such people with patience.” 

Public men of this kind are rare; and their appearance is 
discouraged by the conditions of modern life. Their tendency 
is to get as much as they can out of this unsatisfying world of 
ours. They try to make the best of it, not only for themselves 
but for those around them. But unhappily those around them 
are not always willing to be helped, at least in their way. The 
world has its own notions of what it wants, and expects from Ariel 
the work of Caliban. A superior man in the public service is 
not only doing work that might often be done equally well by 
a cheaper instrument, he is on the road to effacement and des- 
truction. He is not only apt to be the victim of calumny from 
routineers who resent his superiority ; he is likely to be misunder- 
stood by a surface-judging public. He may be loyal and (as 
Montesquieu says) upright; faithful, not alone to the official 
hierarchy, but—what is a rarer and greater thing—faithful to 
the cause of the people for which the bierarchy, exists, But, so 
long at least as he is among us, he may be less distinguished 
than the soulless drudge who eannot see beyond the four walls of 
his court or office. It is when such men go that we begin to ap- 
praise them justly. The mere official, with nothing to lean on but 
his post despises those graces that give true influence and lasting 
fame. Such men do nothing, but what they call “their duty,’ and, 
from defects of . nature and of training, fail to do even that to 
the best advantage, Mankind have been to them but the crude 
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material of their bungling operations: the sweep of their ig- 
norance’ has been encyclopedic; they affect to look down upon 
desert from the artificial elevation of a monumental dulness ; 
they pass away, leaving behind them a scene of ruin and an at- 
mosphere as of. exploded torpedoes, It is to such men that India 
owes the less successful part of her story ; her debts and burdens, 
the destitution of her children and the cecumenical ludicrousness of 
her finance. 

Since, however, it is possible that the administration of British 
India may, for some time to come, be partly liable to be affected 
by these mechanical officials (for like will employ like) it is to be 
feared also that originality will continue to have a rough time 
in the public service. A man who passes his leisure in frivolity 
or in vice (v. Ali Baba’s Secretary to Government), is not re- 
garded as playing truant from that sacred territory of dogma and 
cooked statistics wherein the official mind finds its Paradise. 
But an uphill path awaits him whose pleasures are mental, and 
his thoughts free; who does his work with trained faculties, 
admits nothing as fact until it has been duly established, and 
even then holds most questions open ; who works for the people 
as much as for his immediate employers. 

Some men there are, and have ever been, full of faults, it may 
be, they also; but, for all that, men who can commit, with im- 
punity, this species of lése Bumble. But Bumble has resented 
it with all his might; and it has been the men of action, rather 
than the men of thought, who ‘have succeeded in overbearing his 
resentment. The course of even these men, especially in the 
earlier part, has not been smooth ; and in the case of the other 
class—the men of thought—the difficulties have sometimes 
proved insurmountable. 

On the whole, it must. be said that, although there may be 
nothing that a “cocktail” can do which cannot be done better 
by a thorough-bred, yet to employ the one to do work that is 
well suited to the other, is a waste of power. Even if we are 
sure that Pegasus can draw a straight furrow, there is so much 
that is more appropriate for him to do that it will scarcely be 
wise to enter Pegasus for a ploughing match. If the man of 
genius does happen to be so misplaced, let him remember the 
sentiment thus expressed by a French writer * :— 

“ What is usually the best thing for a man of letters, who is 
also aman of hovour, yet has undertaken public employments, 
is to find himself—after getting quit of, them—still possessed of 
the same resources for his support by his own labor that he had 
before he took them-up.” 


-_— 





Ginzueud, quoted by M, Daucamp—wdi sup. 
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And even should he never shake them off, or live to revisit 
his appropriate pastures, on the slopes of Parnassus, so dear to 
his youth, he may yet console himself in the spirit of the 


exiled Roman poet* :— 
* Bereft of country, home, and you, O friends, 
And all the world can take away of bliss, 
I still enjoy the cheer my own thought lends, 
No earthly ruler’s power extends to this.” 

Having thus reviewed the past of the Indian services, it on] 
remains for us to make a brief estimate of what is possible for the 
future. And here we must discriminate between two distinct class- 
es of employment. For military command, as for that peculiar exe- 
cutive duty of the civil officer which in India includes something 
of the military character, European employés will probably long 
be needed, and will enjoy, almost or quite, a monopoly of the 
more responsible appointments. ‘To all who understand the 
question the reasons of this must be obvious, It may be that 
great wars and grave political convulsions are not in the im-. 
mediate future of British India—though who cau say? A great 
change has undoubtedly taken place within the last thirty or forty 

ears. Wild countries present to their conquerors the exact 
amount of difficulty which these—if practical man—find their best 
touch-stone. ‘The nature of the case, as we have already had 
occasion to observe, is what draws out their qualities and almost 
ensures success. Yet, long after the conquest has been consoli- 
dated, it may still require the control of a powerful personality : 
and the qualities of the heart may continue to be more essential 
than those of the head for its administration. 1t would be as 
easy to restore the astronomy of Hipparchus as to persuade the 
public mind that nomination was a better system than. competition 
for the first appointment of Indian officers, military or civil. 
Great as were the merits of such lights of the old system as those 
mentioned above, it cannot be denied that they shone out upon a 
background of general obscurity. A man of mediocre attain- 
ments was the average “cadet” or “writer”; well-meaniog and 
zealous, but one who would have hardly earned butter to his bread 
in any other calling. And below the average was an abyss of 
indolence and ignorance such as was only to be expected in 
services whose members were appointed without proof of merit 
and maintained without reference to conduct.t 

It was to cure such evils that the new system was introduced. 
In the early debates on the subject in 1853, Macaulay uttered 





* Ovid ( Tristia. ) might be named : but it is better to 
+ There was even a residuum of dismiss them with an in pace. 
ots, lunatics, and dolts. Instances 
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speculations which may not have been altogether realized, but 
were certainly wise and generous :-— 

“If I understand,” said he, “the opinions imputed to Lord 
Ellenborough, he thinks that the proficiency of a young man ip 
those pursuits which constitute a liberal education is not only 
no indication that he is likely to make a figure in after life but 
that it positively raises a presumption that he will be passed by 
those whom he overcame in those early contests ° ° id 
But it seems to me that there never was a fact proved by a larger 
mass of evidence, or a more unvaried experience than this, that 
men who distinguish themselves in youth above their contem- 
oraries almost always’keep, to the end of their lives, the start 
which they have gained..... . Take down in any library the Cam- 
bridge Calendar. ‘There you have the list of honours for a hundred 
years, Look at the list of wranglers and of junior optimes ; and 
J will venture to say that, for one man who had in after life 
distinguished himself among the junior optimes, you will find 
twenty among the wranglers...... The general rule is, beyond a 
doubt, that the men who were first in the competition of the 
schools have been first in the competition of the world.” 
Later on (in the Reporé of the following year) he explained him- 
self more fully, showing that the object of the system was not to 
“hold out premiums for knowledge of wide surface and of small 
depth...... But the youth who does best what all the ablest and 
most ambitious youths about him are trying to do well will gener- 
ally prove a superior man.” 

If this great writer was led into an extreme of enthusiasm 
about the value of his own pursuits, that can only be taken as a 
further proof of what every one knew already, viz., that there 
was a great deal of human nature in him asin us all. It may be 
true that qualities that make a man great as an Edinburgh 
Reviewer, a Parliamentary Orator, even a Historian, are not neces- 
sarily those which will make the best commandant of corps of Bhils, 
or Deputy Commissioner of Peshawur. Such men as were the best 
of the old services may not have always had literary tastes or 
talents, They (it may be further argued) will come to India no 
more. The mixture of docility and self-reliance that produced 
a Lawrence or an Outram may be found in men of various charac- 
ters and antecedents, It may be met with in “ plucky” dunces 
who have got by chance into trying positions. It may be met 
with among modest men of genius who have developed late and 
learned to measure their tasks with the insight of originality. 
But there is one class in which it will be nearly vain to look for 
it, namely, the class‘of. youngsters who have just succeeded far 
enough to make them conceited, and yet have not laid up resources 
for future emergency, 
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All this may be true; yet two things remain. You cannot 
return to nomination ; and if you could, it would do no good, The 
average—the general level of fitness—has been raised by educa. 
tional competition ; and that competition is well-suited to produce 
the men demanded by the present conditions of the problem 
Formerly the work of India was either in bad hands, when it was 
not done at all; or it was in exceptional hands, for whom nothing 
was too difficult. In this latter case the very difficulty constituted 
the best of educatons. That old formative character, the work 
of India has to a great degree lost: and the reign of Law being 
substituted for that of personal qualifications, these latter are no 
longer either required or developed. Autres temps autres meurs ; 
we do not want heroes to. preside over drainage-committees or 
decide book-debts. Yet, in so far as duties of What may be called 
the heroic sort survive, or are even possible, it may be as well, 
that the old British qualities should be, to some extent at least, 
ensured... A Bengali Colonel could never lead Pathans, or a 
Tam ul Collector ruleaSikh population, We ought never to forget 
that Britain owes it to herself and to the world to give India the 
verybest administration compatible with the means at her 
command, People sometimes speak as if the Natives of the 
country had “a right” to the best positions in the service. But 
that is not so. It might be more correct to argue that the people 
of a conquered country have no absolute rights ; though it may, be 
a duty for their conquerors to do all that is needed to maintain 
the conquest with security and honour. A good administration 
will be a great part of snch duty. But this, until the Asiatic 
character is much altered, can only be ensured by entrusting the 
control to properly trained Europeans. Once more, it is by the 
heart rather than the head that this kind of work will be_ best 
When the late Mr. Tucker was consulted, as Chairman 


performed. 
of the Court of Directors, on the plan of giving “ writerships’ 


to be contended for as prizes in public schools, he shrewdly replied 
that the ordinary employments of Indian service did not demand 
avery high culture. He quoted Goldsmith, and spoke of the 
absurdity of using razors to cut blocks withal. And in fact the 
mind should not be too acute that has to be “made up” fifty 
times in a day, to put itself boldly into the hands of superiors 
for instruction and into the hands of subordinates for execution. 
It may be necessary, ordinarily, to select the candidates for this part 
of the administration, from among successful schoolboys, though 1t 
may be hoped that good soldiers will still keep a share of employ- 


ment, and that Munro and Malcolm, Outram and H, Lawrence 


and Durand may. still find occasional representatives. But a close 
service, recruited from Europe, must still, in all probability, con- 
tinue for some time to form the chief nursery of executive officials. 
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In regard, however, to the work of the Bench, this has not been 
shown to be the case. It was long the opprobrium of India that 
judicial employment was largely reserved for men not thought 
ft for anything else. Of late years a significant change 
has shown itself. One Provincial Governor makes judges of 
young officers who are supposed to slow a special fitness for 
that kind of work. Another goes further and endeavours to 
increase their fitness by special training, In three High Courts 
distinguished Native pleaders have been promoted to seats on the 
Bench, and one Asiatic Barrister was for some time a District 
Judge in Oudh, until he obtained still higher preferment under 
an enlightened foreign’ Government. For those who, from mere 
pride of race, feel indignant at the admission of Natives to such 
high posts, no sympathy is demanded. The pride of race which 
keeps a man’s hands clean and his heart pure, is a noble pride and 
full of promise for human needs. But the pride of the Spartan 
at home among his Helots, the pride that says no good thing can 
come out of Galilee, is a shameful blindness which is inconsistent 
with modern thought and civilisation. One of the most remark’ 
able things about the position of the British in India is that, ever 
since the country was directly submitted to the Royal rule, the 
people have become more and more peaceful and loyal. Let their 
first reward be the privilege of being judged by their peers ; the’ 
London selection by competition—shown by experience to be almost’ 
entirely entered for by Europeans—be limited to a minimum 
number of men requisite for executive work, and then throw 
judicial employment open to competition in India, a test of fitness 
in work, rather than fitness at examinations, a rivairy not of boys 
but of men. Picked men from the bar would, as is now partly 
the case, find their way to the lower benches, and all the more 
if they knew that these were the only stepping-stones to those 
above. And, asa matter of course, let the judicial “line” be 
wholly separate from the very first. Keeping the members of the 
administrative service, and those military men who succeed in 
finding their way into it, solely to administrative employment. 
That is the idea of the system in the Bombay Presidency, and 
no complaints have come before the public as to the way in which 
it works, In the Punjab, too, it has been found necessary to appoint 
to many districts special judicial officers, who relieve the adminis- 
trative officers of all, or nearly all of the judicial work. 

Division of labour’ is not felt to be a necessity in the simpler. 
stages of society.. Under the old English system the Witena 
Gemot was—as Blackstone reminds us—not only the legislative 
assembly but the Supreme Court of justice. Then came the 
Aula Regis under the Normans, of which we see a faint trace, 
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in the modern Judicial Committee of the Privy Council.* But 
the separation of Governmental from judicial business, and their 
allotment to different bodies, are “refinements,” as Blackstone 
says, “of alater and more civilised” age. Even to the present 
day the writs of Courts-of-record continue to run in tho Queen’s 
name. So in the origin of the Anglo-Indian system the Chief 
Courts of the Presidency consisted of the Governor and 
two Members of Council. As the evolution of Society pro- 
ceeds, it becomes apparent that the judicial functions are 
at least as distinct from those that are purely administrative 
as they are fromthe machinery of legislation. Indeed, it 
may he said, that judges continue to have a share in law- 
making long after they cease to be administrators. Coming 
down lower in the official hierarchy we find that in many parts 
of India the chief administrators of Districts, though still called 
“ Magistrates,” have practically divested themselves of magisterial 
duty. What has been thus instinctively done, requires to be 
completed by authoritative sanction. When the district officer is 
recognised as a simple ruler, his position will become more 
useful, as well as more decorous. No longer appearing as a party 
in Courts nominally controlled by himself, he will fall into his 
true place as sub-prefect ; the ultimate custodian of life, property, 
and public tranquillity, the final link in the financial and fiscal 
chains. He will then fitly represent in his limited area the bene- 
volent power of the Crown in Parliament ; and will administer,— 
even more clearly than did the brave old servants of the Great 
Company—auspicio Regis et Senatus Anglia. 

To sum up: the conditions of conquest necessitated the existence 
of conquerors; aset of men something like Cortez and Pizarro, 
though with certain better qualities, as suited the rather better 
times. When conquest was concluded—which was not until after 
1857—the conditions changed. Instead of the crusader or the 
lhuccaneer, the Secretary and the Magistrate became requisite. Non 
defensoribus istis tempus eget: the self-taught, self-helping hero, 
and the vagabond dunce, must stay in England, or seek their 
fortune in the rough work of the Bush. What India may now 
fairly expect from Britain is well-educated, well trained men, 
to steer her course until her own sons have qualified themselves 
to act as pilots. It must be the office of intelligent and rightly 
improved opinion to mark the rocks, shoals,’ or currents that 
may beset her course. One can then do no more than express 
his best wishes for her safe and happy navigation. 


H, G, Keene. 





* The Communia Placita non se- the Great Charter. 
quentur Curiam nostram is a clause in 














Art. II—THE VILLAGE COMMUNITY OF BENGAL AND 
UPPER INDIA. 


HE following is substantially a continuation of two essays 
which appeared successively in the pages of this re- 
view. Qne, entitled “ Caste in India from a native point of view,” 
appeared in the number for October 1880, and the other, headed 
“Our joint-family organisation,” in October last year. In the 
present essay it will be my endeavour, first of all, to show, with re- 
ference to the Hindu lawand the village communities of Upper India, 
the communal character of our property in general. Indeed, if I] have 
taken the right view of the facts, property with us was at first 
i.e. so far as written records go, common to the public, and 
so much so as to ignore the existence of private property altoge- 
ther. Subsequently, however, a distinction between private and 
common property was developed, as it would seem, through a strong 
attachment for the family tie. But even now the idea of private 
property as belonging absolutely to an individual does not seem 
to be quite cleared up. 

In showing the above, J shall have to place before the reader 
accounts of a class of village communities which apparently con- 
flict with the provisions of the Hindu law, but seem to me to 
be a survival of an older order of things. I allude to what is 
called the Bhaiachara tenure in reports and law books. I shall 
next show, with reference to the foregoing, and a few more facts 
bearing upon what may be called the structure of Indian villages 
and disposition of village lands, that there is a homogeneity be- 
tween the village communities of Upper India and those of other 
countries in and out of Asia on the one hand, and, on the other, 
between the former and the villages of Bengal. But it also seems 
to me, with reference to the Hindu law of inheritance, and the 
traditions and usages about what is called the Gotra, that the 
parallel between village life in and out of India, so far as traceable 
by authentic evidence, would be stronger still in respect of a class 
of communities which may have existed in India in the past. I 
mean Gotra communities. And I may mention at the outset, that 
in this connexion I shall have to enter into a short controversy to 
show that the traditions‘of a common lineage in existing village 
communities have to be discussed with reference to those of what 
is called the Gotra, 
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‘Taking now the whole range of the subject thus expanded,— 
Gotra communities of India, the village communities of other 
countries besides India, and those of Upper India and Bengal,—I 
shall endeavour to trace the origin of and the difference between two 
important functions of these secieties— governmental and agricultu- 
ral ;—how they have become differentiated and have affected the 
landed rights, and how they have caused a distinction between two 
sections of our community: one holding a relatively superior 
position, and the other, like the serfs of other countries, owing labor- 
service to the first. I shall then show that the Talookdars and Biswa- 
dars of Upper India, the Zamindars of Bengal, the Rajahs of both, 
the territorial aristocracy elsewhere, and probably also the Dwijas 
and patricians of old, represent the first of these two sections or 
strata of society, and that the rayats represent the other. But I am 
inclined to think that the Hindus have avoided at least some of the 
evil effects of the social inequality incidental to this evolution, by 
having omitted to impose any restriction upon immigration into 
any village from elsewhere. But while this important principle of 
individual liberty has been maintained, they have deemed it expedi- 
ent to organise their societies upon stricter rules of franchise than 
are seen elsewhere, the general result being a series of small auto- 
nomous bodies living in rather loose contact with one another, but 
sach sufficiently compact, and forming altogether a fairly constitu- 
ted organisation, | 

And, last of all, I shall show that Hindu society furnishes 
to all the world one most important solution of the ques- 
tion of the functions and relations of the Church and the State. I 
need hardly mention that I am deeply conscious of the vastness and 
difficulty of my subject and of my own incompetence to handle it. 
I am aware also that it requires more than ordinary mastery to con- 
dense one’s thoughts upon a vast subject like this into the short 
compass of a review article, But since my powers cannot be 
expanded further than to write such fragmentary essays, I must 
crave indulgent forbearance from my readers, I am, _ besides, but 
groping in the dark, and must be content if I can only succeed in 
showing the great students of Indian history, that something may 
be found out about a region where I feel as if I were being com- 
pletely lost. 

In discussing the nature of the landed tenures of Upper India 
as they are now found to exist, Mr.. Thomason ‘then Collector of 


Azimgurh, observes :— 


“It is of little use to view it (the subject of landed tenure) theoretically, 
and to refer to the maxims and principles laid down in books of law.” He 
considers “it questionable if they were ever acted upon with any consis- 
teucy.....and the disuse into which they have fallen, for centuries has 
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practically annulled them.” (Settlement Report of Azimgurh, 1837, para 
22: Reports‘on the Revenue Settlement of the North- Western Provinees 
of the Bengal Presidency under Regulation IX, of 1833. By authority 
printed at the Medical Hall Press, Beuares, 1862. Vol. I., p. 12.) 

Mr. Elliot, however, in speaking of the carelessness with which 
the genealogical tree is usually drawn up by District officers 
and embodied in settlement proceedings, observes :— 

“ Another material point has been overlooked, namely, its in- 
compatibility with the law of Hindu inheritance. No regard 
has been paid to the difference between the rights of severalty 
and coparcenary, to lineal descent or survivorship.” Thus it would 
seem, for all that Mr. Thomason says, that the maxims and 
principles laid down in books of Hindu law are not altogether 
theoretical or obsolete. Oddly enough, however, Mr. Elliot ob- 
serves in the very next sentenee— 


“ Even the son’s interest, in many cases, has been separated from the father’s 
and while it can only be inchoate and contingent, has thus been made 
absolute and unconditional.” (Meerut Report, 1835, para 71, Settlement Re- 
ports of North-Western Provinces, Vol. I., p. 198.) 

Mr. Elliot does not seem to be aware that whatever the case 
may be in the Dayabhag law, the son’s portion according to that of 
the Mitak’hara is not contingent and may be held separate from the 
father’s and become absolute when there has been a partition already 
made. But, upon the whole, it would seem that the folly of ran- 

sacking the Hindn law for the purpose of making a revenue settlement 
did not lie so much in the . divergence visible all over the world be- 
tween law as it is written, and as it is actually observed, as in the bliss- 
ful ease which accom panies the wise notion, that any thing not 
to be found in the Koran, or for the matter of that in Justinian or 
Hansard’s debates, is unfit for study and deserves to be cast into the 
fire. Mr. Thomason, in the report previously quoted from, enters 
into some historical facts to illustrate how the proprietary right 
was found in many cases to be exercised by village communities. If 
he had turned to the maxims and principles laid down in books of 
law, he might have noticed the following passage :— 

“ Does property arise from partition? Or does partition of pre-existent 
property take place ? 

Again :— 

“Ts partition the cause of property, or not? If it be not the cause of 


property, but birth alone be so, then, since property is by birth, it follows 
that partition is of property.” (Colebrooke’s Mitak’hara, Rajendra 


Misser’s Ed., p. 4.) 

The great pro-consul and the famous author of the _ histo- 
rians of. India might then have found it easy to explain the whole 
mystery of the thing, Bor to speak from the standpoint of the 
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author of Mitak’hara, it is patent enough that partition is the cause 
or immediate antecedent of private property ; and the pre-existent 
property alluded to was meant only for the collective property 
which belongs to the whole tribe or nation. The people’s thoughts be- 
ing then confined all to their own little world, everything that existed 
beyond was naturally overlooked: the commonwealth to them 
was all that is, and what was not the common wealth being un- 
known, the mystery of property was easily overlooked; nay, 
from that very circumstance, it appears afterwards to have 
become equally hard for men like the author of the Mitak’hara 
to account for the non-recognition of such an obvious fact as 
property. Moreover, we know from books of law that partition 
of the kind alluded to does not quite extinguish the collective 
character of the property. Partition, as noticed in Mitak’hara 
must, therefore, have served for the first time to define what 
was one’s own, and what was not. And the sense of mine 
and thine, the origin of property being thus traceable to partition, 
by the evidence afforded by books of Hindu law, it would have 
become easy to distinguish between—(1) common. public property, 
of the kind mentioned above ; (2) common private property, vest- 
ed in a coparcenary body, and (3) private individual property. 

As the record stands, however, we have the following upon 
the high authority of Mr. Thomason:--I will not hesitate to 
make long extracts, for I know that, in addition to their sterling 
merit as the most reliable evidence available, they will commend 
themselves as being more readable than my own clumsily worded 


remarks :— 


“44. JT have thus endeavoured to show the probable origin of private 
proprietary right in the land, and of the forms under which it is found 
to be at present exercised, I will proceed next to classify these forms, and 
to point out the principal features which characterize them. 

“45. The proprietary right in the land may rest either in a single 
individual, or in a community of people. This community may divide 
amongst themselves the profits of the estate, either according to their 
ancestral shares or according to some arbitrary rule having reference to 
the quantity of land which each member cultivates. Of the two latter 
tenures the former has been sometimes styled ‘he Zemindary, the latter 
Putteedaree or Bhyachara. None of these terms have local application. 
The term Zemindar is generally applied in the district to any one having 
a proprietary right in the land, whilst Putteedar is restricted to those mem- 
bers of the village community who are not under engagements directly 
with the Government. The term Bhyachara is not known.” (Settlement 


Reports, Vol. I, p. 20.) 

Speaking of the first of the three classes of tenure mentioned 
above—that in which the proprietary right rests in a single in- 
dividual—the writer continues :— 


«47. All these are evidently liable to partition under the existing 
laws, in the course of the succeeding generations. The vesting of the 
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entire right in an individual is rather incidental than natural to the tenure.” 
Lhid, p. 20.) 

Here, then, we see that property, even when vested in a single 
individual, does not continue long to possess the character of 
what is understood by private property in Europe. The pro- 
perty is only liable to partition, but is not actually subjected to 
the process in every case, And no provision or custom exists 
as in European couutries for the shares when grown too minute or 
small in area to be sold off and reconsolidated, The absolute right 
of the individual over his property is, as a rale, of a temporary, and 
therefore exceptional, character. The matter, however, is practically 
simplified by part or whole of the lands being let out to tenants 
or asamis, as they are called; for then the liability to division 
atfects only the rents paid by the tenants, while the troubles of 
an actual partition are confined to what is called the sir land, some- 
what akin to the home-farms of English landowners that we have 
read of. 

In Bengal this siv—or as it is called here nij-jot—land is quite 
insignificant. Upon this point we shall have to dwell a little 
longer further on. But it may be noted here that the double 
rights in land, of the landlord and the tenant are in this country 
to a certain extent due to the complications arising from our 
system of collective property, and that the fact should not be 
ignored in considering the economic conditions of rent. 

We next pass on to Mr. Thomason’s account of what is called 
the zamindari tenure in Upper India, as given in his report of 
the Azimgurh District already quoted from :— 

“53. If the proprietary right rests in many members of a village 
community, they may divide the profits accordiny to their ancestral shares, 
or according to some arbitrary rule regulated by the quantity of land in 


the cultivation of each proprietor, or i other words, bis sir land. 

“54. When the profits are divided amongst the several coparceners 
according to their ancestral shares, they may or they may not be cultivators 
of the land. ie., the holders of sir. ‘The simplest form which the case 
can assume is, when they all live together as a joint undivided family, one 
person managing the estate for the rest, or appointing a common manager, 
and dividing the profits at the close of the year. Sometimes they divide 
the estate, their responsibility continuing joint. Sometimes the cultivators 
only are divided by the patwaree, each collecting from those «ssigned to 
him: and this assignment may take place annually, or, When ounce made, 
may continue in force till a re-partition is demanded. There are instances 
where each person coliects from each cultivator the portion of the rent 
Which is his share, but this is very uncommon. 

“55. When the proprietors cultivate themselves, the case is rather 
more involved. If the sir of each parcener bears the same propor- 
tion to the total quantity of sir land, that his share does to the whole, the 
sir may be thrown out of account, and the collections from the assamies 
divided amongst them aecording to their shares. This, however, is seldom 
the case ; it is more usual to levy a rate on the sir land, either the same that 
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it would bear if cultivated by assamies, or some other fixed and arbitrary 
rate, generally a low and favorable one, The village accounts being thus 
made up, the profits are divided according to the shares, In this case, if 
the rate levied on the sir land is the same as on the assamies’ land, each 
parcener can take up as much land as he likes as his sir, otherwise there 
are constant bickerings on the subject, for, of course, the increase of: sir 


cultivation diminishes the reut-roll 
“56, When, however, the proprieto:s live separate, but divide the 


profits among them, it is by far the most common to divide the estate, and 
each person to mauage his own share as he likes. In course of time , how- 
ever, inequalities arise either in the quality of the land in one share by 
superior management, or by the gradual encroachments of one share on the 
common waste land, This gives rise to violent disputes, some claiming re- 
partition, others resisting it. ° hese disputes ure commonly called in the 
District, * Kum a beshi,” @.e., where tne contending parties affirm that the 
shares are less or more one thav another. ‘The man who thinks he has less 
than his right, claims to pay not according to his ancestral share, but accord- 
ing to his possession. This is not admitted by the other, and default 
ensues, Estates have thus been often brought to the hammer, at the time 
when sales by auction were the favourite means of realizing the public 
demand. Now they constantly lead to attachment of the estate. The 
only effectual method of terminating sueb disputes is by re-partition of the 
whole, presuming, of course, that participation according to ancestral share - 
be an admitted feature of the tenure, Clause II, section XII, Regula- 
tion VIf, 1822, evidently contemplates cases of this sort, and confers 
the necessery power on the settling officers.” (Settlement Reports, 


vol, L., pp. 22-24.) 

It may not be generally kuown that a re-partition, somewhat 
of the same kind, is effected even in the permanently settled 
lands of Bengal. Some people are given to thivking that 
society was completely overturned here by Lord Cornwallis, 
because the communal relations reported in the papers I have 
been quoting from, were not legally recognised. The truth, 
however, is that much of these relations is a necessary part of 
the Hindu law, aud could not possibly be disearded, for all 
the alleged imitation of English landlordism, so long as_ the 
joint-family system was maintained, as it is maintained even 
now. In Bengal, si7 lands are, as I have said, of no great conse- 
quence, but even the lands let out to tenants are partitioned for 
limited periods, the technical term employed for the purpose (in 
the part of the country with which I am familiar) being 
Huda bandi. 

A huda means a parcel of zamindari lands allotted to a co- 
sharer for collection of his portion of the rents, until a fresh 
repartition is made. In some cases the partition is not open 
to revision, and the huda is then called a pukka iuda. The docu- 
ment for huda division does not, so far as I am aware, give 
metes and bounds, but sets forth the rayats and the amount of 
rent payable by each, as assigued to the holder of each hada for 


the time being. 
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Mr. Thomason next passes on to .a kind of tenure which, so 
far as I undérstand the matter, has, in all probability, chiefly, 
if not entirely, led him to suppose that the Hindu law is obsolete 
and useless in furnishing any clue to the actual rights of the 
people. Iam, however, deevly conscious of the objection that the 
theory I allude to, is an attempt to produce from inference a 
history which does not certainly exist, 

In my previous paper on our joint-family organisation, I 
took occasion to observe :—* ‘The provision for partition has for its 
condition precedent a definition of shares as involved in the law of 
succession, or rather inheritance, ‘The question, therefore ...... 
is whether the joint-family organisation ever could or did exist 
without a definition of shares.” Elsewhere it was observed : 
“When a whole village community worked in common ‘at 
tillage, there could be no great need for lotting out the lands 
to smaller groups like the f family : : the son’s coparcenary right would 
in that case...,.-follow as a matter of course”. Now the whole of 
my argument here, hangs upon the position that the kind of village 
society which held, as owners, the land-tenures we have been 
hitherto considering, is the same as the village communities we 
have read of as existing elsewhere. Mr. Thomason, when 
Lieutenaut-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, promul- 
gated certain Directions for Revenue officers, in which we find, 
with reference to the land-tenures in question :— 

“85. The coparcenary tenures are the most common and embrace 
cases where the estates are held by those singularly constituted village 
communities which have been so often described, and have been not 
all unaptly said to form “little republics, within themselves”—(Ed. of 
1858, p. 50.) 

A foot-note to the above cites a minute by Sir C. Metcalfe, 
from which Mr, Elphinstone extracts a long paragraph, com- 
mencing as follows :— 

“The village communities are little republics, having nearly every thing 
they can want within themseives and almost independent of any foreigu 
invasions, ‘They seem to last where nothing else lasts, &c,”—(Cowell’s 
E|phinstone, 1874, p. 68.) 

Now an examination of village communities in other countries 
will show that one of the essential features of the institution 
is the periodical repartition of the land held by the community 
as their collective property. M, Laveleye writes with reference 
to primitive property in general :— 

“The arable, the pasturage, and the forest are farmed in common. Sub- 
sequently the cultivated Innd is divided into parcels which are distributed 
by lot among the several families, a mere temporary right of occupation 


being thus “allowed to the individual. The soil still remains the collective 
property of the clan, to whom it. returns from time to time, that a new 
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partition may be eflected. This is the system still in force in the Russian 
commune ; and was, in the time of Tacitus, that of the German tribe.” — 
(Primitive property, p. 4.) 

Again, with respect to the Russian commune, we are told :— 

* Each male inhabitant of full age is entitled to an equal share of the laid 
of which the Jr is the proprietor. In primitive times there was no partition of 
the soil, the land was cultivated in common, and the produce divided among 
all in proportion to the number of laborers in each family. At the present 
ti -e,..some communes. .... are found where this system is still in force...., 
At a later period a partition of the soil was effected every year, or every three 
years* * * The period of partition varies. ...in different district * * * * 
Since 1719 there have been ten general re-divisions, the last of which occurred 


in 1857.” (lbid, p. 1.) 
It would take me too long to set forth every little analogy that I 


have been able to note between the village system of India 
and that of Russia, But it will be easy enough to conceive that 
where collective ownership is the rule, periodical repartition 
must be a-necessary incident thereof. Now this repartition, as 
Mr. Wallace’s book and that of Mr. Laveleye show, was regulated 
according to the circumstances of each case by the joint decision 
of the community. They had no rule of inheritance to go by, 
for no such rule was required as long as all the coparceners 
exercised their rights in common, and without the intervention 
of any independent authority. In course of time, however, the 
period for which a partition was allowed to stand was gradually 
prolonged, and ultimately the term became indefinite and subject 
only to the demand of the community for a repartition. It may thus 
be fairly conceived that in many cases a partition of a rather 
too old date became final and absolute by the subsequent 
enforcement of a law of inheritance, such as the Hindu 
law sets forth and as has been alluded to in my previous 
essay. It is here that we perceive the Hindus to have made 
a new departure in the communal system which, according to 
Mr. Laveleye, seems to have once prevailed all over Asia and 
Europe. And it is a singular proof of the aversion of our 
countrymen for all revolution that even our law of inheri- 
tance was never enforced so as to obliterate the traces of a prior 
order of things. The Settlement Officer records— 

“57, But where the proprietary right rests in a community, the 
profits of the estate are often enjoyed, not according to the ancestral shares, 
but according to some arbitrary apportionment on the seer land of each 
proprietor. ‘This apportionment of profit shows itself in the form of a 


reduced rate of assessmeut on the seer land. In such cases the Govern- 
ment revenue is said to be paid or made up by a bach,h on the seer. 


These tenures of course suppose that each wrovrietor is himself a culti- 
vator, though it may so happen, and sometimes does, that the proprietor 


is not a cultivator, but has acquired the share by purchase, public or 
private, from a cultivating proprietor, Where the profits of the estate are 
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divided according to ancestral shares, the seer of a zemindar is. that 
which he has under his own cultivation, ¢e., which he has cultivated at 
his own cost, and by his own capital. In tenures, however, of the kind 
which we are now considering, the word seer acquires, as it were, an 
artificial meaning. It is that portion of the land in the possession of a sharer 
on which he pays the bach,h and which, when compared with the total 
amount of seer in the village, represents his interests in the estate. It 
depends upon the custom of the estate whether this be all or any part 
in his actual cultivation, or whether he have any other cultivation in the 
village than this. Instances are not very common where the sharer 
cultivates no part of his seer, and they generally arise, as above stated, 
out of forced or voluntary transfers from cultivating proprietors. It is 
common, however, for the proprietor to under-let a part of his seer, obtain- 
ing from the tenant the full ryottee rates, and paying himself only 
according to the bach, h. Instances are not common where the proprietors 
cultivate more than their seer. One singular case deserves special notice :— 
in Mouzah Oomahpoor, Pergunnah Mhownat Bhunjun, thirty-six beegahs 
were set apart in the village, aud each sharer’s right was determined by the 
portion of this thirty-six beeghas which he cultivated. It was his seer, 
but besides this he might cultivate as much more of the village as he liked 
at the common ryottee rates, and so all the sharers did to a considerable 
extent. Other instances probably might be found where sharers cultivated 
the land of other shares, or the common lands of the villages, at the 
usual ryottee rates, but they do not come permanently (sic) into notice.”— 
(N.-W. P. Settlement Report, p. 24, vol. I.) 


To my mind it seems that in matters of the kind described 
above, the Settlement Officer has pushed his English habit of accu- 
rate thiuking a little too far. The bachh admittedly varied in 
different villages; but is it impossible, that it may also have varied 
from time to time in the same family or community? After all, 
where a regular hunt is made for the exact fractional share to 
which a member of a community is assumed to be entitled as 
his private property, it would be easy enough tv make your data 
as to the arbitrary rule of division out of any facts ordinarily 
available ; such for instance, as that since the last repartition he 
had been holding so many measures of land out of the aggregate 
area of the village, or that on the last occasion such and such 
amount of income or expenditure was divided in such and 
such parts. Facts like these may as well prove that the ratio 
calculated has always been recognised, as that it has varied from 
tine to time. 

The misconception on the part of the Settlement officers seems 
to have arisen from assuming that the divergence from the 
requirements of the Hindu law of inheritance, or in other words, 
the non-recognition of ancestral shares in cases of the kind under 
consideration, was due to changes subsequent to the pro- 
mulgation of that law. A comparison, however, with the afiairs 
of village communities elsewhere, and with the essential con- 
dition of true communism—distribution according to the needs 
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of the members—will suggest instead, that it was the Hindu 
law of inheritance which broke through the primitive and older 


communism. 
The following extracts from another Settlement Officer, Mr. 


Elliot, are cited in support of Mr, Thomason’s authority. The 
classification of the latter has been of late disputed, but the 
facts will speak for themselves :— 


“40. In what I had considered putteedaree, the hereditary interest 
of individuals will be often, but not always, disregarded ; and possession alone 
be considered as constituting right. I have said “ not always” because in 
some villages the puttees have been marked off according to the hereditary 
share, but in others the one bears no proportion to the other, It is diffi- 
cult to show why in particular villages hereditary right has been set aside, 
It may have arisen from the partition having taken place during the 
absence of some of the sharers, or the interest and power of some may have 
enabled them to assume a larger portion than they would have been en- 
titled to according to the genealogical tree; however this may have oc- 
curred, it is now of little importance to consider, but upon examination 
it will generally be found as the distinctive feature of the tenure, that 

roprietary right is limited to actual possession of the land,”—(Meerut 


Pottlement, the same book, vol., I., p. 189.) 
Mr. Elliot is evidently less prone to theorising than Mr. 


Thomason. 
He then goes on thus :— 


42, During the misrule and disorganisation of former Govertiments, 
it was necessary for the brotherhood to combine for the purpose of resisting 
the unlawful encroachments of their neighbours, and the attacks of pre- 
datory hordes; it was not the interest of a party to have his separate 
share divided off, which could be of no use to him so long as he 
could not protect it from violence. Union was the only object, and one 
man was frequently put forward to engage for many villages. 

43. Afterwards, when the system of our government afforded pro- 
tection to the inferior proprietors, they were anxious to come forward to have 
their shares separated, and to be freed from the authority of the head 
man of the village. But the most extensive changes have been effected 
in the tenures through the operations of the surveys and settlements under 
Regulation VII of 1822. This effect has not, generally I believe, been 
observed, but in most instances it is easily traced. It has converted Zemin- 
daree into Putteedaree, Putteedaree into Bhyacharee, and undivided bach,h 
tenures into one or other of the latter; and though in many respects this 
division of rights and interests is desirable, yet it has certainly dissolved the 
harmony of the communites, and created a diversity of conflicting interests ; 
while a self-sufficient independence, and an exemption from salutary control, 
have been substituted for mutual reliance and subordination... How far 
it may be desirable to countenance this total separation of interests deserves 
consideration, for more evil than good is likely to spring from its accom- 
plishment. 

44, Some tribes have a greater inclination for the division of their land 
than others, and this effect is easily to be ascribed to their peculiar pro- 
pensities. The Jats, for instance, on account of their fondness for agricul- 
rural pursuits, generally prefer the Bhyachara. The Tugas, either Bhyachara 
or divided Zemindaree. The Rajpoots, Puthans, and Syuds, being too insol- 
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vent (sic) or proud to cultivate much themselves, generally prefer the Biswa 
division ; atid the Goojurs, being much addicted to thieving, and more indiffer- 
ent than any other class, scarcely ever have a Putteedaree division, and 
very seldom subdi ide a Zemindaree. They are usually allowed to resume 
their own share after a long absence or sojurn in a foreign land, which right 
would be contested by the other classes, amongst whom the relinguishment 
of a share, for any length of time, is reckoned a virtual defeasauce.—(Do. 
Do., pp- 1£9-90.) 

58. Where the whole of the land is Seer, in these cases the custom which 
regulates the payments is called bhaiunsee, in other places it is called Beegah- 
dom ; in both the practice is the same. The payments of the early kists are made 
according to a long established rate on the Seer land, and towards the close of 
the year the whole community assemble to audit the accounts. The village 
expenses are added to the government Jumma, and from the total is deducted 
the payment of the Ryots, if there are any. The remainder is distributed 
according to the bach, h upon the owners of the Seer land, 

59. This audit of accounts (or boojharat, as it is called) is a most important 
process to the whole of the community, The right of admission to the audit is 
the critérion of proprietory right. It may so happen that a proprietor has 
lost his Seer, either from poverty, or its accidental appropriation or des- 
truction. Still he has a voice in the audit, and can claim a scrutiny of 
the Patwaree’s papers. It may so happen that the force or fraud of a 
yart of the community, or of an individual in it, hus for a course of years 
on some of the community from the audit. Such exclusion is fatal to the 
possession of the party. He is considered as dispos:essed.”—Z'homason's Re- 
port, Do., page 25, 

The following extract, from a Settlement Report of a compara- 


tively recent date, will show how the spirit of communism 
works even now, and along with the separation of individual rights 


as inaugurated by previous settlement operations :-— 

Among the Putteedaree estates are a few where the tenure is true 
Bhyachara, where profits depend on possession, and not on ancestral 
descent. 

These are all very simple tenures, except in a few villages lying chiefly 
in the Ramgunya Khadr, In these a portion of the area is on the upland, 
and the rest in the low lying Kkadir, and liable to constant alterations 
of area, both in extent and quality. Under these circumstances either 
all these Khadir lands are Shamiat, and the proceeds in reuts are first 
appropriated to the payment of Jumma, the balance, if any, being made 
up by a rate on the land held, in severalty; or the profits, 
if any, are divided on the old ancestral Siswa sbares, or else the Khadir 
land is divided annually among the sharers according to aucestral shares. 
There is thus akind of double tenure Bhyachara in the severalty, and 
Zemindaree in the Shamlat, giving rise to constant disputes. In these 
estates all land gained by alluvion is held to be added to the Shamiat, not 
to the severalty of any proprietor to whose lauds the new accretion may 
adjoin. 

The lumberdars usually endeavour to lay their hands on the profits of 
Shamlat, if there be any, and to get all new accretions to themselves by 
cultivating it as soon as possible, and refusing to pay any rent on such 
cultivation. In this they are often successful through the connivance of 
the putwaree.—( Moen’s Settlement Report of the Bareilly district, 1874. p. 131.) 

It is hard to say whether the connivance of the patwarv, alluded 


to above, is nut part of the same instinct which is said to impel 
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the more active of the lumderdars. A communistic distribution 
of property is quite naturally uppermost in the minds of those 
who have to meet the most pressing wants of life, and whose 
every day life is founded upon the communistic principle, If, 
then, the patwari connives at what, under law, is robbery, he 
doubtless lays a soothing unction to his soul by somehow justi- 
fying this communistic exploitation in miniature. 

The evidence cited above will, I think, have clearly shown, that 
the same law of inheritance applies as well to the Jand tenures of 
Bengal as to the “little republics” of India in general. And 
I trust that the following extracts will show still more clearly, 
that the villages of Bengal and Upper India. are perfectly homo- 
geneous in all essential features. The importance of this point 
arises from this, that I have to bring forward my personal know- 
Jedge of village government, or Daladali, in Bengal, in order to 
establish a connexion between such wide extremes of social life as 
caste and Hindoo joint family.. Though apparently disconnected, 
the societies of Bengal and Upper India are at bottom homogene- 
ous. The parallel in respect of re-partition has been already 


noticed, and J pass on to another. 

79. The simplest form of an estate is where an individual, or commu- 
nity of individuals, own the whole of a plot of ground lying within certain 
limits, and bearing a fixed name, as a Mouzah. This may, from time 
immemori'|, have borne a single name. and be gererally recognised as such, 
or it may contain within its area two or more Mouzahs, Uslee, or Dakhilee 
or both, whose separate boundaries have long been lost sight of, and which 
have become intermingled so «s to form one village, probably bearing the 
double name. 


80. The estate, however, may comprise two or more such Mouzahs, 
and these may be situated together or at a distance from each other. 

81. The ancestors of many of the Rajpoot communities were possessed 
of large tracts of land containing many villages. As their descendants 
multiplied, this tract of land was subdivided, and formed into separate 
mehals. This sub-division sometimes was effected, so as to assign whole 
Mouzahs to different branches of the familv. 1t was seldom, however, 
especially when the sub-division was amongst many sharers, that the 
property could be so divided. In this case, perhaps, some entire Mouzahs 
were given to each branch of the family, and the inequalities thence arising 
were made good in the division of some Mouzahs held jointly by all, or 
else, each Mouzah was divided so that every branch of a family should 
have a portion. The whole Mouzahs, or portions of Mouzahs belonging 
to each branch, were collected together, and made into one Mehal or 
estate. Butin the Mouzahs held jointly, the division probably was not 
in distinct portions, but field by field, or as it is commonly called Khet 
Bhut. Now these fields sometimes become the subject of sale from one 
person to another, and the purchaser might call the purchased field by the 
name of his own Mouzah, It thus happens that many monzabs 1n 
Tuppah Chowree, Pergunnah Deogaon, contain within them fields known 
by the name of other mouzahs, perhaps two or three miles distant, and have 
attached to them fields in other mouzahs at an equally great distance. In 
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Tappah Koolpah, Pergunnah Deogaon, the case was still more involved 

by the circumstance, that sets of fields in’ several mouzahs belonging to 

different branches of the family, bore distinct names. This distinction 

existed sometimes in the Government records, and not in common usage, 

sometimes in both. 
* » * . 

83. It may be useful to attempt a definition of these two terms, a 
mouzah, or village, and a mehal or estate. 

84. A mouzah or village, is one or more parcels of land called by a 
certain name, of fixed limits and known locality, neither of which are 
liable to change. At the time of settlement, each mouzab has a name and 
number assigned to it in the Government lists, and must so remain til} 
the ensuing settlement, or till, for any special reason, it should appear 
fit, under express orders from the Government, to break up or alter the 
arrangement of the mouzuhs. 

85. A mehai or estate, consists of one or more mouzahs, or a part 
or parts of one or more mouzahs, covered by one engagement with the Gov- 
ernment or Durkhaust, and belonging to one individnal or body of persons 
who are jointly responsible for the Jamma assessed upon the whole. These 
are liable to constant variations, according as transfers of property may 
take place.—(Settlement Report, N. W. P., Vol. 1. pp. 31-33.) 


Anyone who understands the interlacing of lands in Bengal or 
as it is called chhite jami, denda phonra jami, or pital gola jami, 
will, 1 apprehend, at once make out that the structure of the vil- 
Jage, or rather the disposition of the village lands, is the same in 
Bengal as in Upper India. 

The following somewhat curious evidence is offered, by way 
of digression, and partly to strengthen the position advanced of a 
homogeneity between the village systems of India and those of the 
rest of the world. It comes naturally while discussing the struc- 
ture of villages, and has some importance in accounting for the 
Bhyachara tenure, as a survival of times before the advent of the 
Hindoo law of inheritance. 

First of all, however, we must form a clear conception of the mat- 
ter from the following account of the Russian Mir : 

All the arable land of the commune is divided into three concentric 
zones, Which extend round the village; and these three zones are again 
divided into three fields according to the triennial arrangement of crops. 
More regard is paid to proximity than to fertility, as this varies very little 
in the same district in Russia. The zones nearest the village are alone 
maunured every three, six, or nine years, in the sandy region; while in the 
region of the black soil, the use of manurejis unknown, Each zone is divided 
into narrow strips from 5 to 10 métres broad ane from 200 to 800 métres 
Jong ; several parcels are combined, care being taken that there should be at 
least one in each zone and in each division of the rotation. Portions are thus 
formed, which are distributed by lot among the co-partners.—Laveleye’s 
Primitive Property, p. 12. 

After this I shall leave it to my readers to judge whether the fol- 
lowing account was at all governed by any preconceived notions of 
analogy between the Russian and the Indian village. J] cannot 
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say if the original reports contained any allusion, for I quote 
at second hand from a book entitled “ Memorandum on the Revision 
of Land Revenue Settlementsin the North-Western Provinces, A, D. 
1860-1872, by Auckland Colvin, Esq., Secretary, Board of Revenue, 
North-Western‘Provinces.” I can only regret, but cannot avoid, the 
technical details, for in a discussion of this kind, I must set forth 


the fullest evidence before the public, 

14, “ Artificial Soils.”—The cultivating body in this district (Allygurl) 
use an artificial classification, affected slightly by natural peculiarities in 
certain kinds only. The principle adopted is not, I believe, peculiar to 
Allygurh, but is common over most parts of the Doab. Itis ‘variation of 
quality with reference to proximity to village site.’ Three broad divisions are 
acknowledged :— 

1.—Bédrah land, close to the site always manured and generally rrigated, 
and ‘ dofuslee,’ or capable of producing two crops in the year. 

2.—Munjah, the fields a little farther from the site, adjoining the bérah, 
always manured, but to a less extent than the Barah; generally irrigated 


and dofuslee, : 
3.—Bdrah or ‘ Jungul, the out-lying fields, including all land other than 


bdrah or mupjah. 
+ * * « 


15. Division into Artificial soils.—(Furrukkabad.) I come next to tlie 
more important division into artificial soils. In my Kanouj Report, I stated 
that, although the lands of each village were popularly divided into gowhan, 
munjha, and burhet, yet that I did not see enough difference between munjha 
und durket to justify my employing that division. In this, however, 1 was 
wrong. There is in most villages a tract outside the gowhan, which receives 
all the manure which the gowhan cau spare, which gets more attention in 
cultivation, and grows better crops than the rest of the outlying lands. his 
tract is the munjha. It does not often happen that the three tracts 
form concentric rings round the village soil. According to the theory, if 
all the lands were but one site, it would be so; but as a matter of fact 
the land always is found to differ. There is a little nullah which lays’ bare 
the ground in one direction, or the soil is salt, or a poud overflows and makes 
it sour ; or again, there is a hamlet not far off with some manure of its own, 
and the munjha stretches in this direction. Again, most Bhoor villages re- 
quire so much manure for their gowhan, that they have none at all for the 
rest of the fields, so that there is no real munjha in them. The existence of 
munjha must not be assumed, but must be investigated into by careful in- 


spection. ; ’ a 
“ Sub-division of Gowhan.--Every village, therefore, is a priori divisible 


into those three classes of artificial soils, gowhan, munjha, and burhet : highly 
manured, slightly manured, and uumanured. Beyond this I have found it 
necessary to establish two classes of gowhan, according to the kind of ‘culti- 


vation prevalent there. 
* * * * * 


Sub-divisions of Munjha and Burhet.—Beyond the gowhan, the outlying 
lands are divided into munjha and burhet, i. ¢., into first and second class soils, 
whether doomut or bhoor. 

o * # _® * 

16. Mode of Demarcating the Hars.—My first step on coming to a village 

is to ask the cultivators, who among them knows all about the village and its 


peculiarities and will act as their spokesmen, ‘Two or three men are gener- 
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ally put forward, and I then ask them what are the ‘hars’ into which they 
divide their village, and what rates those ‘ hars’ are supposed to pay. This, 
they generally tell me with tolerable clearness aud accuracy }; at with the 
map in my hand, I form a general impression how the ‘hars’ lie, There is 
always a gowhan to the chief site,and generally to each hamlet or nagila. 
The term munjha is not used, and I have only adopted it for convenience. 

But the ‘ hars,’ with hardly any exception, fall away in their rates as the 
recede from the site. Then I get these spokesmen to walk in front of me, an 
explain that I must mark off on the map, the boundaries of all these ‘ hars,’ 
and they are to go on in front and tell me when the boundary is reached, or 
any important change in the rate occurs. 

Natural Boundaries of the ‘ Hars’.—It is very remarkable to eee how dis- 
tinct and obvious the ‘har’ boundaries often are. They frequently consist 
of natural boundaries, especially roads; frequently of a continuous ditch and 
mound. It is extremely common for a gowhan to be bounded in this latter 
way. A change in the shape of fields mostly denotes a change of har, and 
of rate; as an instance, when they have been running north and south, and 
suddenly change east to west, This is so much the case that a practised eye, 
with some knowlege of the country, could almost Jay out the principal ‘ hars’ 
on the map without going to the village at all, In many villages the ‘ hars’ 
are so distinct that the merest tyrocould not miss them ; in others, and espe- 
cially in villages where there are jheels, they are much more difficult.—pp. 
25-34, 


Thus far as to the homogeneity of the village formation in Upper 
India and Russia. And Iam inclined to think also, that, in the 
disposition of houses and opening of roads, a strong parallel would 
be found to exist between the villages of Bengal, those of Upper 
India, and even such ancient towns as Benares and Mathura ; but I 
would not hazard atheory_of my own on the subject in the absence 
of any records that I know of. I have travelled too little to say any- 
thing positive upon the subject. 

I cannot, however, resist the temptation of intimating, that, in 
certain parts of India, the villages are said to be surrounded with 
walls, whereas in Allahabad, Mirzapur, and probably also in the 
surrounding country, we meet with extensive habitations, which are 
far too big and too irregular, to be called a single dwelling-house, 
and of which the external appearance may not be very remote 
from that of a walled village*. So again, in Orissa, 1 have been 
told the style of building cottages is like that of certain immi- 
grants in the Sundarbans, of which the peculiarity consists in con- 
necting all the separate huts into one block ; whereas, the cot- 
tages of the true Bengal type, are disjointed and symmetrically 
arranged round one or more rectangular uthuns. Lastly, these 
separate huts of Bengal have to be compared with our 


— 





* Since writing this paper L have cieties of Bethel and Aurora, offer 
met with an account of what is a curious resemblance to Hindu 
called “ unitary home” in America, communism.-—-See Nordhoff’s “ Com- 
which presents some points of anal- unistic Societies of the United 
ogy. In fact, the communistic So- States.” 
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quadrangular and comparatively extensive masonry houses, 
In passing from one to another of these different styles of 
architecture, one might note the characteristic features of com- 
munities governed by the Mitak’hara law both before and 
after partition of the village into smaller bodies ; the features 
of those governed by the Dayabhag law with its increased ten- 
dencies towards partition, and the inclination of comparatively 
wealthy people in Bengal to revert to larger family communities 
resembling those of the Mitak’hara, not by means of testamentary 
provision for perpetuities, as elsewhere noticed, but by erecting 
large masonry houses with accommodation ample enough for gener- 
ations of people and affording strong obstacles to partition. 

I have hitherto been endeavouring to prove, I do not know with 
what success, that the constitution of village communities is not at 
variance with the Hindoo law of inheritance, the inference intend- 
ed to be drawn therefrom being, that the family tie has been the 
basis of our social system. Mr, Elpkinstone observes— 

‘‘The popular notion is that the village landholders are all descended 
from one or more individuals who first settled in the village ; and that the. 


only exceptions are formed by persons who have derived their rights by 
purchase or otherwise from members of the original stock—Cowell’s Ldition, 


pp. 71-72. 
Mr. Mayne, however, in his valuable treatise on Hindu Law and 
Usage, takes exception to this view of the subject. He says— 

199. The co-sharers in many of these village communities are persons 
who are actually descended from a common ancestor. In many other cases 
they profess a common descent, for which there is probably no foundatiou. 
In some c»ses it is quite certain there can be no common descent, xs they 
are of different castes or even of different religions. But it is well known 


that in India, the mere fact of association produces a belief in a common 
origin, unless there are circumstances which make such an identity plainly 


impossible.—(Edition of 1878, pp. 178-79.) 
I have not been able to procure all the authorities cited in sup- 
ort of the above, but I find that the references to which I have 
had access do not fully bear out his opinion. 
For instance, Sir H. S. Maine only says— 
“Sometimes men of widely different castes, or Mahometans and Hindoos, 
are found united in the same village group ; but in such cases its artificial 


structure is not disguised, and the sections of the community dwell in differ- 
ent parts of the inhabited area.”—Edn. of 1871, p. 176. 


Elsewhere he observes— 

Or they seem to be associations of kinsmen united by the assumption 
(doubtless very vaguely conceived) of a common lineage.” —Jbid, p. 175. 

I do not contest the opinion that the common descent is 
conceived somewhat vaguely, but it is well known that Sir H. S. 
Maine’s book does not cite many Indian authorities, though, of 
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course, his own may well count for a host of them. I am sure, 
however, that he would be the first man.to take up the question 
how far, in any case, the practice has diverged from the Hindoo 
law, and from what cause, if he saw any possible connexion 
between the Gotra and village communities. 

Another of Mr. Mayne’s authorities, Mr. Lyall, proceeds upon 
& priori reasoning, saying, for instance : “It is impossible to sup- 
pose that all the members of a large clan are really descended 
from a common stock,” or “a little reflection upon, and observa- 
tion of, the constitution of the pure clans will convince one, 
&c.” Ultimately, however, Mr, Lyall sums up as follows :-— 

Upon the evidence gathered it may not be too rash to hazard the theory 
that, in the conflux and Consolidation of these groups, we can trace the 
working of the regular processes by which tribes and clans are first form- 
ed, and of the circumstanves which favor and oppose growth. Let any 
cause drive together a collection of stray families which have been cut off 
from different stocks, the law of attraction groups them intoa tribe, banded 
together by force of circumstances, by living in the same place, and in the 
same way; while the law of exogamy, or marriage outside kinship, imme- 
diately begins to work each family into a separate circle of affinity, and 
at the same time strings together, all these circles, upon the tribal bond 
of union, like rings on a curtain rod. If one of these cireles has a great 
run of success, if the group happens to produce a man of remarkable luck 
and capacity, it may widen and develop to any extent and may become a 
clan.— (Fortnightly Review, January 1877, p. 107.) 

Upon the whole, I gather from Mr. Lyall and Sir H. S. Maine 
what I consider supports rather than conflicts with the view I 
have ventured to put forward in-my previous essay, that the 
Gotra was the original tribal community, which, under the opera- 
tion of the law of exogamy, led to the virtual disinherison of 
the daughter, and to the Hindoo law of inheritance in general. 
Mr. Lyall distinctly alludes to the law of exogamy and thus 
confirms the position, that, even where any clan is reconstituted, 
the old restrictions upon marriage are rigidly adhered to. In other 
words, the gotra is never lost sight of. Now, where a community 
is thus formed of different gotras, it would of course be easy to 
cull many facts inconsistent with the theory of a commun lineage. 
But in some cases, at least, I think it will be found, that, though 
the particular community appears to be formed upon a hetoro- 
geneous nucleus, this very heterogeneity points to homogeneity 
of an anterior date, since the traditions of the exclusiveness can 
only signify that a certain communal relation is missed. It 
should also be borne in mind that I do not contend that a Gotra 
is really what it pretends tobe. Purity of birth is not a matter 
which can be established by historical evidence. It is enough 
that the people who allege a common lineage believe in it asa 
fact ; and there can be no question that the Gotra is believed 
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to indicate a man’s lineage, If, then, the village communities, 
as a rule, accept the notion of a common lineage, it certainly 
cannot be a far-fetched idea to hold that the members of the same 
gotra may have, in some past date, lived together as any village 
community of our own days. 

An attempt to trace the social history of a time anterior to 
the formation of village communities, and that, too, in a country 
where historical records are almcost unknown, may, I fear, 
provoke ridicule if not contempt. And I would not meddle with 
antiquarian researches of this description, but that certain vital 
questions of our own day seem to be connected with the sub- 
ject. I would not, however, press the point more than to 
observe, that there is every probability of a Gotra community 
having once existed in the country and before the days of 
some of the most widely prevalent laws in our society. We 
have seen how, in certain village communities, the ownership of 
land conflicts with the law of inheritance, which, in other respects, 
is universally upheld in this country. We have seen that the 
exceptional cases accord with principles of communal life which 
are of very wide prevalence out of India. We have seen also 
(in a previous paper) that this Indian law of inheritance has, 
in course of time, undergone several important modifications, 
It would then seem, that, while the theory of a Gotra commu: 
nity is likely to establish a more perfect homogeneity as regards 
the primitive Eastern society both in and out of India, that of 
the evolution of the Hindu law will go to account for the dis- 
tinctive features of Indian society, in all its varied phases, and 
to prove besides, that the people who have left such marvellous 
records of their intellectual eminence, were not wanting in a 
benignant love for their posterity, or in suitable practical talents 
to construct the society which has lasted down to this day. And 
we may thus come, in fact, to obtain a faint glimpse of a probable 
historical connection between the communism of Russia and 
Germany, of Lassalle and Karl Marx, on the one hand, and on the 
other, the communism of our own society,—a communism which 
has become so much like the atmosphere we breathe, that it is my 
own countrymen who are most incredulous even about the logical 
identity of the two social phenomena. 

Turning next to the character of Gotra communities, I do 
not contend that. the Gotra tie really proves ‘an actual blood 
relation, On the contrary, I would endorse Mr. Lyall’s view, 
that at some stage or other of a clan’s existence, a common 
lineage was assumed, and as Sir H. 8S. Maine says, formed into a 
more or less vague conception. We know, besides, that members 
of the same Gotra are to be found in such different castes, as Dwijas 
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and Sudras ; and we know, too, that the argument which seeks to 
explain away the obvious inference of a common lineage between 
Brahmans and Sudras is not borne out by facts, and that, worse 
still, it overlooks the difficulty about Kshettryas and Vaisyas 
being placed in the same category with Sudras. The Gotra 
community, therefore, must, if at all, have existed before the 
existing relations between the castes grew up in India. 

On the other hand, the Gotra relation does not seem to be made 
so much of in the village communities of other parts of the world, 
although the tribal tie is as universal as it is primitive, and some 
crude forms of caste division, too, are traceable in the ancient 
history of other countries. Is it not possible, therefore, that the 
vaguely-conceived notion of a tribal head crystallised in India 
into the more perfectly conceived Gotra relation by the very 
fact of the family tie having been laid hold of to regulate the 
Hindu law of inheritance and modify the communal principle 
of succession by survivorship ? 

Be that as it may,it is. upon these considerations that I hold 
that a system of communal government is traceable wherever 
the Gotra tie or the Hindu law of inheritance is found to exist. 
But before we enter upon a narrower examination of the 
village system of Bengal, I must clear my way by showing that 
the zamiudari system of Bengal is essentially identical with that 
which forms part of the village communities of Upper India. 
Mr. Harington, it is true, denied the existence of the little village 
republics here, and justified the Deceunial Settlement of Bengal 
upon that ground.* And I confess that it is not easy to recog- 
uise that the account given by Elphinstone has anything to do 
with our every day life in Hindu society. Much less, perhaps, 
could it be seen that the faney for oratory which has of late come 
into vogue in Calcutta, bas had its real prototype in the acrimo- 
nious debates of our village Dala dalv which are but’ too. well 
known to most Bengalis, 

I quote again from Mr. Thomason’s Azimgurh Report :— 

“* Para 69th. In a community it must always happen that there are some 
members of superior intelligence or wealth who obtain a preponderance in 
the brotherhood. Where so much respect is attached to hereditary right, 
this influence often descends from father to son, although the descendant 
may not be distinguished by personal worth. ‘The engagemeuts with 
Government run in the names of these individuals who are commouly 


styled Lumberdars, (%. ¢., bearing the number inthe Government Regis- 


ters. ) 
* ¥ , @ . * ) * 


“The hereditary right of the managers had not become established, and it 
had beeu usual on re-settlement of the estate to alter the name of the 





*See extracts fron MHarington’s Office of Superintendent of Govern- 
Aualysis of the Bengal Regulations. ment Printing, 1866, page 200, 
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manager, and sometimes to increase the number of managers. In the 
present settlement the question has been set at rest by the filing of an 
agreement entered into by the whole of the village community declaring 
the office to be elective, uot hereditary, aud the incumbent to be liable to 
be ousted by the voices of the majority of the Puttee or Thoke he might 
represent, on proved mismanagement.”—(N.-W. P. Settlement Reporis, Vol, 
1, p. 25.) 

Mr. Thomason was particularly anxious, as he somewhere says, 
to avoid the errors committed in Beugal, He certainly does not 
seem to lay much stress upon the loss of revenue caused by the 
Permanent Settlement, nor does he declare that the Government 
ought to get every pice of what is obtained by the Zamindar from 
the rayat. No settlement officer, nor for the matter of that any 
Bengali Deputy Collector either, appears to be conscious that in 
the struggle for enhancement of rent the rayat has better oppor- 
tunities of protection when he {fs confronted before the British 
judge with the native zamindar than when he ventures to elude the 
yrip of a Government functionary, who entertains dispositions 
similar to that of the Zamindar. Mr. Thomason, probably supposes 
that the Permanent Settlement taker of Bengal defrauded his 
brotherhood, and he seems therefore to have taken care to 
put down the names of all co-sharers in a cleverly worded agree- 
ment. So the Hindu law of joint-families aud inheritance goes 
for nothing, and a deed of partnership is held to be the panacea 
for Indian perversity. We have seen how the zamindars of Bengal 
have had their hudas without a settlement officer to help them, 
And after all, it may have been pardonable in those who did not 
perceive the communal character of the Bengal zamindars to have 
supposed that our village society was grievously injured by the Per- 
manent Settlement. For another fact seems to have largely con- 
tributed to the misconception. The village life of our small 
communities comprises an agricultural and a governmental ele- 
ment. The family karta has not only the same avocations as 
the rest of the joint-family, but is the governor, the patriarch, or 
the Khozain over the small society which he helps to keep to- 
gether. 

And the Bengal Zamindar, as the karta of his family, was as good 
an authority as many a Lumberdar of the North-Western Provinces 
over his brotherhood living in coparcenary. But the Bengal 
Zamindar in most cases had no szr or nij-jot lands like his up- 
country brethren, and thus bis agricultural function was completely 
lost in his governmental one. And hence the theory of Bengal 
being devoid of village communities, has -been propped up by a 
second assumption, that the Bengal Zamindar was only an officer 
of Government, 
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Not only, however, hast the up-country Lumberdar an authority 
over his coparceners, but they all jointly hold certain relations with 
their asamis. And the position of the Bengal Zamindar is in 
these respects identical with that of the Lumberdar. But the 
antipathy for Lord Cornwallis’ favorites became dangerous to 
the interests of such zamindars of the North-Western Provinces 
as, under the uname Talookdar, were indistinguishable from the 
zamindars of Bengali society. The following extracts will not 
only prove the’ parallel between the Bengal Zamindar and the 
up-country Talookdar, but will show how deeply cherished is the 
governmental relation between the people and their supreme 
landlord :— 


“Para 51. Talookahs are not always held by an individual, but they fre- 
quently are held either by one person or by a few living together, and exercis- 
ing their rights as one. Any collection of villages held together, either by one 
person or by many, is in the common usage of the district called a Talookah ; 
but L employ it here in the more restricted sense in which it is generally 
received in the Western Provinces, as meaning a collection of villages, each 
havivg a separate community of its own, which by some act of the ruling 
power had been assigned to an individual who was to collect the revenue 
from them and pay over a certain portion of it to the Government.”—(N.-W 


P. Settlement Reports, p. 22.) 


Mr. Elliot writes :-— 


“47, Indeed, it is a matter of astonishment that, notwithstanding 
the vicinity of Meerut to the scene of perpetual revolutions and anarchy, 
almost all the landed proprietors trace their descent from periods long 
antecedent to these very revolutions. The chourassees (or 84 villages 
equivalent to the Saxon hundreds) which are mentioned in Tod’s Rajasthan, 
may be considered to exist in almost their pristine integrity amongst the 
Rajpoot and JAét communities : and the sub-divisions into 42 and 12 villages 
are still more frequent. The head man of the chief villages in these 
communities is still looked up to asa superior, to whom all others of the 
clan owe allegiance, and are scarcely considered to be endued with the 
responsibility and consequeuce of zamindars, until he has presided at the 
ceremony of binding on their Turbans and pronounced the investiture 
to have been duly performed. The proposal to admit these Zillahdars 
and Choudries (as they are called) to collect from their respective divisions, 
while an individual settlement might be formed with the subordinate 
villages included in them, is worthy of deliberation, as being calculated 
toraise » highly respectable class amongst the landholders, which might 
eventually prove of great service to Governmeit, at the s.me time that 
the introduction of the measure would be regarded with gratification, as 
it would revive an old and cherished institution.”—(N.-W, P. Settlement Re- 


ports, p. 191.) 

It is hardly necessary to mention that I look upon these 
Zillahdars as identical with Talookdars, The truth is that the 
Indian village is neither confined to the limits of the 
mouzah previously described, nor even to a single homogeneous 
body occupying any local unit that we may fix upon. Their indus- 
trial and governmental functions, too, have diverged as their 
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constitution has undergone large development. So that everywhere 
we see little organised groups, each connected by a certain tie with 
a second group living next to it, and by another tie, which may be 
more or less intimate, with a third, a fourth, or a fifth group, resid- 
ing in tracts more or less distant and scattered. These distinct 
commuuities, however, may be divided into two main sections, chiefs 
and rayats, and the chiefs may be sub-divided into talookdars and 
zamindars, and the rayats into superior and inferior rayats, whatever 
their respective local names may be, but the differentiation as 
regards industrial and governmental functions between the differ. 
ent branches of industry and between the different organs of govern- 
ment has become confused and complicated by both normal and 
revolutionary changes which are still going on. 

Sir H, S. Maine observes :— 

‘* But the most interesting division of the community, though the one which 
creates most practical difficulty, may be described as 4 division into several 
parallel social strata. There are first, a certain number of families who are 
traditionally said to be descended from the founder of the village ; 
* * * Below these families, descended from the originators of the 
colony, there are others, distributed into well ascertained groups. The 
brotherhood, in fact, forms a sort of hierarchy, the degrees of which are 
determined by the order in which the various sets of faimiiies were amal- 
gamated with the community,”—(Village Committees, pp. 176-77.) 

But the learned author then enters into a discussion of the rent 
question, overlooking as I conceive it, the governmental rela- 
tion between the several strata, as he happily terms the classes 
of society. ‘This governmental relation is, in fact, a necessary out- 
growth of all society, and, howsoever adjusted, it inust, so faras India 
is concerned, have been the source of the extraordinary vitality 
of our social constitution. In India, the political constitution 
is neither autocratic, nor democratic, but a caste-govemed 
one. This is not to be disputed. We may therefore reasonably 
look in the village communities, for the germs from which 
alone caste must have been ultimately developed. The pro- 
prietary body naturally evolved out of itself a Talookdar or 
a Raja. The functions of a Talookdar are partly, what in modern 
language would be called official, that is subordinate to the sovereign, 
and partly those of a chief, or proprietor, above his subordinates or 
tenants. The differentiation into functions in respect of the land, 
and those in respect of the men concerned with land, however 
rational, is one of modern growth, and these elements of social 
life have had to be discriminated in LKurope after a considerable 
sacrifice of human life. There is, therefore, nothing so awfully 
preposterous, as some are apt to think, in the claim of the Zamin- 
dars, Talookdarsand Rajas of India to rights in respect of their 
lands as well as their tenants, The King, or Emperor, or 
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whoever might be at the top of the list was as much a lord over 
all the land, and the servant of all his subjects as was the Talook- 
dar or Zamindar, each in respect of his own prescribed province 
and rayats. But the British Government, anxious to discover 
only a ‘monetary relation, and having done its best in extirpating 
the authority of the old head men called Talookdars and Rajahs, 
has got up the monstrous hybrid of a Lumberdar. In Bengal, 
Lord Cornwallis took away the official functions of the Zamindar 
and strengthened his proprietary functions by the Permanent Settle- 
ment ; though now, of course, the times being altered, we have the 
pleasure of being told that our zamindars were neither fish nor fowl, 
that is to say, “that society had been administered in these pro- 
vinces, in spite of caste and joint-families, by communities of 
chasha rayats occasionally tyrannised over by a_ parvenu. 
Be that as it may, as in the N.-W. P., the zamindars had 
a centralised authority in the Talookdar. So again the lower section 
of rayats have had their head man under such names as Mandal, 
Mokaddem, &c. Between all these people, viz. the Raja, the Ta- 
lookdar, the Zamindar, the Mandal, the Sha-praja,and the Krofa 
rayat, there is certainly a_ fiscal relation, for society cannot be ad- 
ministered without funds. But that relation has never been what 
the greed of tke conqueror, Mahomedan and English, has always 
sought to establish—the only one subsisting between the parties. 
The autonomy of the proprietary body is virtually recognised by the 
term applied to their seciety—1epublic. But the importance of the 
Mandal is now pushed forward into greater prominence than the 
authority of the Talookdar, The object, however, does not seem to 
be toadvance the social status of the rayat community at the expense 
of that of the sovereign, but only to cut off the powers of the Ta- 
lookdar and the Zamindar, so as to fortify that of the sovereign by 
leaving an extensive glacis or esplanade around it. In wading 
through the mass of scientifically prepared evidence termed Settle- 
ment Reports, which Sir H. S. Maine has wisely abstained from 
citing in his books, I have received the impression that, just as in 
some cases, the Talookdars have been coolly disposed of, so probably 
in many others the Mokaddem has been honored with the rights 
and authority of the Lumberdar. I do not cite any authorities, 
but give my impression for whatever it may be worth. I am 
not concerned to show the hardship and injustice of the settle- 
ment operations of Upper India, as compared with the Permanent 
Settlement of Bengal, that is patent to any body who cares. to 
look beneath the surface. My concern in regard to the sociologi- 
cal questions which we are considering, is only with the univers- 
ally admitted relations aewees the two main strata, the chiefs 
and rayats. : 
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In the first place it should be observed that the rayats are not 
conquered subjects or slaves, settled upon the land by military 
chiefs, They are immigrants, free to settle as well as to abscond 
as every Indian land-owner knows to his cost. They are often 
composed of many castes, each caste disclosing specific social 
ties of its own. The relation between the chief and rayat, even 
in so faras it is agricultural, does not quite exempt the higher 
castes from the inferior position. Brahmans and Kuayeths are 
as often rayats as any chashas. But that does not necessarily 
signify that the former perform any menial labor. And, 
in general, the rayats of an inferior order, the Krofas, or Pahis, 


as they are variously called, are employed by the superior castes 
for this purpose. Of the superior class of rayats, Mr. Moens 


records :— 

“ The chuppurbunids, besides rent are bound by village custom to render 
service and fees to the Zemindar according to their caste. The services... ., 
are not the same in all villages, but these are the general rule of the 
district ”— 

“(1.) Sahel.—Each cultivator is bound to give the Zamindar, when 
summoned, one day’s free ploughirg in the sir iand with his own plough 
and oxen...From this service Brahmans, Kayeths and Thakurs are generally 


exempted, 
“(2.) Oogahi. * * * They are always taken where rents are paid in 


Petd, «no 0 No caste is exempt asarule. Occasionally Brahmans, Thakurs 
and Kayeths are exempted as a favor, though not by right* * * * 
In some villages, the village is ccllectively bound to supply thatching 
grass, [Note how even the rayats are here given a corporate character] * * * 
Muraos are generally bound to give tarkari (vegetables for the table) 
free, sometimes the amount is fixed. * * * The Gadariya (shepherd) 


gives one blanket in the year. 
“ (3) Begar.—Begar is almost universal, each caste giving a certain 


amount of labor. 

The Chamars (the caste who handle and deal in skins and hides) grind 
corn daily for the Z»mindar, Patwari or Karinda, as long as they are in the 
village ngs kinds of work are also mentioned for this class]. Dhoonas 
and Joolahas (their business is connected with cotton) work for nothing 
when required, but get chabena, The Dhobi (washerman) washes for the 
Zamindar’s family free. The Telis supply all the oil...... The Burhai 
(carpenter) cuts wood for him when required. The Hujjyam (barber) shaves 
him for nothing. The Kahar and Dhimar carry loads.”—(Moens’ Bareilly 


Report, pp. 108-9.) 
All these people, however, receive certain grain allowances, which 
it may be allowed are in return for their work ; though it is some- 


what harder to decide who is their real paymaster. 


I quote again from the same Report :— 


“When the grain has been dressed and prepared, the first deduction 


from the heap in the pergunnahs where rent is paid in kind, is for the 
Choongi hugs. The amount of deduction varies according to local custom, 


and its distribution also varies.”’ 
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The following classes of recipients, or payments, are enu- 


merated :— 
“ Kootwar, Mali, Kahar, Sweeper, Kheraputti, Jushi (astrologer), Chamar, 
Weighman, Bawarchikhana. 


Also :— 
“ Burhai, or carpenter * * * the Zohar, or blacksmith, * * the Chowki- 
dar, * * the Nyee or barber, * * Dhebi, Pulwari. 


And finally we have this important item :— 


“ Besides this, the Guru or Pandit (the priest and schoolmaster in fact) 
have to get their dues.”—(Bareily Report, pp. 78-80.) 

The above long extract will put the reader in mind of Mr. 
Elphinstone’s account of the officers of an Indian township. He 
recounts a few and says, “the number varies in different villages, 
and the officers included are not always the same.” So that the 
chakeran lands of Bengal will furnish an additional point of 
contact between the village system of Bengal and Upper India. 

Let us next turn for one moment to the Russian corvée or 
labor dues. We read in Mr, Wallace’s lucid account :— 

“The amount of the labor dues was determined in this way. The 
tyaglo or labor-unit was composed of a man, a woman, and a horse; and 
each tyaglo owed to the proprietor three days’ labor every week. Ifa 
household contained two tyaglo” (they have: got some thing very like our 
joint-family system in Russia) * one of them might work for the proprietor 
six days in the week, and thereby liberate the other from its obligation. 
In this way one-half of a large family could labor constantly for the house- 
hold, whilst the other half fulfilled all the obligations towards the proprietor, 
The other dues consisted of lambs, chickens, eggs, and linen cloth, together 


with a certain sum of-movey which was contributed by those peasants 
who were allowed to go away and work in the towns,”—(Wallace’s Russia, 


4th Ed. Vol. L., p 165.) 

Is it. too much after this to suggest that the adha bhag of 
India, and porbably also the metayer rents of Europe, were 
commuted from labor dues? Be that asit may, the Begar service 
prevailing both in India and Russia, and for the matter of that 
in Java also, is, I think, sufficient evidence to warrant the inference 
that the relation between the chief and rayats is probably anterior to 
the promulgation of the Hindu law, which so powerfully modi- 
fied the communal society of India. In other words, I think 
we can trace here the primitive relation between Dwijas and 
Sudras, or patricians and plebeians. But the serfs of Russia were 
always bound to render military service, just as was the case 
with the plebeians of Rome. Mr. Laveleye writes, “ the com- 
mune is jointly responsible to the lord for his rent and to the 
State for taxes and recruits in proportion to its population” 
(p. 8). In India, not only have the Sudras been for ever exempted 
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from military service, but until, I believe, the passing of Act XX 
of 1856, or a few years before that, the rents paid to the Zemindar 
by the rayat fully exonerated the latter from any further burden of 
taxation. ) 

In comparing the village society of Upper India with what 
I suppose is its analogue in Bengal, we are bound to recognise 
some well known facts as causes of what difference, I admit, does 
apparently subsist between them. The superior fertility of 
soil in Bengal must have largely contributed, bxreason of an 
accelerated growth of population, to swallow up the khamar, 
and even the négjot lands of the proprietary body, into what 
forms the rayati lands of the village, especially when the 
difference between the laws of inheritance prevailing in the two 
provinces was calculated to push forward the process; the 
ultimate result being that the agricultural functions of that 
body have virtually ceased in Bengal. 

Under the Mitak’bara law partition is a tedious and undesir- 
able process, but in regard to the sir lands, it is, after a time, at 
least, a most imperative one, It deprives the separated brothers 
of their rights of survivorship in respect of one another; and, as 
between father and son, it entails much hardship upon the former 
and his after-born sons. When, again, the separated father dies, 
it is said to be, according to the shasters at least, an open ques- 
tion, whether repartition of the entire property should not be 
called for. But, on the other hand, the siv lands at a certain 
stage of society could not be cultivated by many proprietors, 
unless there was a plot definitely assigned to each. Under the 
communal system of partition each male member of full age 
would be entitled to an equal share of the lands, and no objec- 
tion would be raised if a family of four brothers got four times 
as much as one composed of one man and half a dozen infants ; 
for it was known that a subsequent repartition would restore 
matters to their normal condition. But the law of inheritance 
points only to one kind of partition, viz., according to ancestral 
shares, and the result has been that the tenure in land remains 
what is called a zamindari for a number of generations, and is 
then converted by partition into a Pattidari, each coparcener 
getting a Patti according to his ancestral share. The Pattis 
again become each a zamindari in subsequent generations, but 
are seldom, if ever reunited, to form a zamindari as of old. The 
most fertile cause of disruption is, I believe, a sale or mortgage, 
since what evil of the kind was apprehended from inheritance of 
the widow, the daughter and her son, was prevented by the 
rule of succession by survivorship. These sales and mortages, 
however, were in all probability less frequent under the Hindu, 
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than under the Mahomedan, government. With the English the 
question has of course very naturally got mixed up with the 
doctrine of free-trade. Thus partition, though allowed by the 
Hindu law, must have been of rare occurrence. And the Bhaia- 
chara tenure, with its irregular partition, seems to have positively 
resisted the encroachment of the Hiudu law; while the recog- 
nition of the law of pre-emption in Upper India has helped to 
keep alive the ancient communism of that.part of the country. 

In Bengal there is no escape from succession by inheritance, 
as under the rule of survivorship, and the alien elements, viz., the 
daughter and her son, succeed, whether, or not, there has been a 
partition previously made, Hence a powerful motive to put 
off separation between the members is absent. It is only when 
the widow succeeds, that the surviving members become alarmed 
about division and the consequent waste of property by irres- 
ponsible advisers. The parda neshin lady in India is socially, 
though not legally, under a disqualification, akin to that of a 
minor. But ,when the reversioners belong to the daughter’s line, 
no such desire {s excited on the part of the brotherhood to pre- 
vent a disruption of the family. Although, however, partition 
in the form of division of shares tlus becomes easy enough under 
the Dayabhag law, yet partition of the lands themselves does 
not become half so imperative as where they have sir lands to 
lot off for cultivation between the proprietors, And this circum- 
stance requires the zamindars of Bengal to be prepared for all 
contingencies, All their lands being let out to tenants, the proceeds 
may be consumed-upon-the communal principle eommon all 
over India, if a joint-family society is preferred. But if a disrup- 
tion occurs, the rent paid by the tenants may be divided aecord- 
ing to well-known ancestral shares, either by the proprietary 
body, after collection, or by the tenants themselves before collec- 
tion, 2.¢., when even a joint collection cannot be maintained. If 
they had any migjot lands to divide, or if a separation required 
an actual partition of the khamar lands, the process, hard as it 
is, would be extended to rayati lands as well, the slightly increased 
trouble being counterbalanced by the consequent gain in respect 
of the governmental relation between zemindar and rayat. 
These facts have an important bearing upon the relative in- 
——— of theBengal rayats as compared with those of Upper 
ndia. 

I do not know how long. this has been the condition of things 
in Bengal, but the following passage in the Ayin Akberi seems 
to render it likely that it has had nothing to do with the Perma- 
nent Settlement, or the British Administration of Bengal. 


The subjects are very obedient to Government, and pay their annval 
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vents in eight months by instalments, bringing mohurs and rupees to the 
place, appointed for the reeeipt of the revenues, it not being customary 
in ths suba for the husbandman and Government to divide the crops. 
Grain is always cheap and the produce of the land is determined by 
Nussuk (estimate). His majesty has had the goodness to confirm those 


customs.—(Gladwin, London, Ed. 1800, p. 6.) 

Lest the above should lead to the inference that there were 
no zemindars at all, I subjoin the following :— 

“The suba of Bengal consists of 24 sircars, the revenug is 59,84.59, 319 
dams or sicca Rs. 1,49,61,482-15-2 in money ; and the zemindars who are 
mostly Koits (Kayeths) furnish also 23,330 cavalry ; 801,158 infantry, 
170 elephants, 4,260 cannon and 4,400 boats.”—(Zdid, Ed., p. 16.) 

If the zemindars had bad much nij-jot land, part of the revenue 
at least, would have been payable in kind. It may thus be in- 
ferred that from long before the Permanent Settlement the agricul- 
tural function had passed out of the hands of the Bengal 
zamindars, 

It is hard to say whether, and if so, how far, the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of Bengal alluded to above have been caused by the 
law of Dayabhag, or whether they have not led to the modifica- 
tions of the Dayabhag itself upon the earlier and more widely 
prevalent system of the Mitak’hara school. But certain it is 
that the peculiarities in question deeply affect the requirements 
of the Batwara law in Bengal, requirements which seem not to 
be sufficiently understood by the authorities here. 

The facility of separation serves also to modify the relation 
between the Karta and his subordinates, inasmuch as, on the 
one hand, the loyalty of the Jatter is divided between a natural 
guardian and the communal head of the joint-family, and, on 
the other, the kind devotion of the Karta receives, in consequence, 
a shock of jealousy in regard to the rival guardian thus evolv- 
ed. Hence it has been that under the Dayabhaga law the 
communal relations generally break off in the third or second 
generation, counting from the founder of the family. Add to 
this the facilities offered by British courts to secure separate 
evjoyment of communal property, and it will be easy to con- 
ceive why and how the village communities of Bengal, though 
radically identical, are apparently so dissimilar from those of 
Upper India. For although the Hindu law, and especially the 
Dayabhag, is the real cause of disruption, there has always 
existed a social opinion supporting the communal rather than 
an individual system, if I may so call it. Where, for instance, 
the Jaw would allow a separation, social opinion, until the 
recent complete absorption of judicial functions by - British 
courts, might compel a refractory member to comport with 
the communal system against his wishes. A Karta, tired of a 
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dissolute subordinate, might thus fiud himself supported in requir- 
ing the latter either to give up his vicious habits or to forfeit 
bis ancestral share. A selfish subordinate might, by the same 
moral pressure, be required to share his superfluities with a 
lot of famished but blameless members. All these resources 
are now at an end in Bengal; though I should guess from the 
Joyal relations between the Karta ‘ead his subordinates in Upper 
India, that our new fangled ideas have not yet quite penetrated 
there. The result is, that ‘the little village republics which are 
such an interesting study elsewhere, are of no consequence 
in Bengal as regards its revenue administration under Great 
Britain. 

The village has been shown to consist of several strata of 
society. Among these there are points of variation as between 
one another, and also as regards the same stratum in different 
parts of the country. The proprietary body, for instance, as has 
been shown, have undergone important chatiges by reason of 
facilities of partition and virtual absence of nijjot cultivation. 
Immigration is another cause which, in Upper India, appears to 
have especially affected the rayat community, whereas in Bengal 
it has operated upon both the superior aud inferior strata allud- 
ed to above. 

The importance of the family tie fu Hindu social economy, and 
some other circumstances, have always tended to attract to par- 
ticular centres relatives who might previously have been 
scattered over the country at large. Such immigrants have 
found admittance in sonre case8-as purchasers, or grantees, of 
Lakhiraj, or Miras, and have ultimately risen to equality with, or even 
superiority over, their peers of the same caste. Moreover, men 
have often virtually cut themselves off from their blood relations 
—(Gnati) or brotherbood, and settled in villages where they or 
their fathers had married. In other words, viewing this matter 
from our main standpvint, we find that, while the Hindu law of, 
exogamy tended to cast out the daughters from the village, and 
that of inheritance led to their virtual disinherison, there have been 
some cases in which a like effect has occurred in regard to the 
son. In other words, the daughter and her son have kept to the 
village, and the immigrant son-in-law has found a shelter by 
reason of his marriage. Under the more compact society of the 
Mitak’hara school, this process becomes comparatively difficult, and 
is therefore rare in the case of the proprietary body, for the requi- 
site land for the dwelling house, at least, has in that case to be 
secured from a more numerous body of people and one less in- 
timately related to the applicant than is the case in. Bengal with 
its Dayabbag law. But,as regards the rayats, the process has been 
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easy enough both in Upper India and in Bengal. In the latter 
case the question of communism does not run counter to that of 
land tenures, and proximity to the residence ofa friend or relative 
is sufficient to attract a fellow rayat. And, as they all hold land 
upon equal terms, there is geuerally little or no likelihood of any 
difference arising in this respect between brother zemindars if 
there are more than one of these. Hence, where land is avail- 
able, and in such cases the terms of lease are necessarily fair 
enough, immigration is not only free,.but serves to form communi- 
ties of immigrantsamung the lower strata. Furthermore, what- 
ever the case may have been before the spread of the caste system, 
there is no question, that since then the immigrants would, owing to 
their caste feelings, be grouped according to their respective castes, 
and thus compose several communities, all equally subordinate to 
the proprietary community. Following, however, the same line of 
argument, we might carry ourselves back in imagination to a 
remote antiquity and conceive that in the Gotra communities they 
had somewhat the same sort of social strata as we now behold, 
We know, for instance, that they had among the proprietary body 
of Dwijas not only the cultivating holders of the sir—véz., the origi- 
nal Vaisyas, but also the analogues of the modern Gurus and _ puro- 
hits of the village, and a body of armed people, possibly akin to 
the gundas of Upper India. But we can conceive from analogy 
that they had a subordinate stratum of immigrants, grouped 
upon the model of their superiors according to their occupation, 
all passing by the common name of Sudra and owing begar service 
to the Dwijas. These inferior groups of immigrants might 
well adopt the Gotra names of the proprietary community, al- 
though there was no common lineage between them, and, the 
same law of Gotra exogamy being enforced upon them, they might 
naturally be organised in the same way as the several classes of 
Dwijas, and thus acquire the autonomous character peculiar to all 
our village communities. 

To return to modern times, the village community, whether of 
rayats or zamindars, comprises in each stratum blood relations 
(Guatis), relations by marriage (kutumba), and members of the same 
caste, #7. é, those with whom marriage is permissible under the 
caste system. And a community like this has not only the orga- 
nisation which is confined to the small area of a village, but one 
of a much larger description, many such village communities 
forming what is called a Samaj or Sreni. And this larger society 
also is composed of the three classes of relations : (1) Gnatis; (2) 
Kutumbas, actual, and (3) Kutmubas, prospective, Its ultimate unit 
is of course the undivided family, members of which compose 
primarily the village, or the village dal, and secondarily, the 
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Samaj. The members of each Samaj would, under the caste rule 
of inter-marriage, have the same caste occupation, though that is 
no longer imperative. But in so far as restrictions have been 
imposed upon any samajes in regard to inter-marriage, they are 
as distinct as different castes. The history of this process of divi- 
sion, from caste into samajes, is of course not to be found, but the 
forces which we know to be often at work in causing disruption 
of the village and family communities, may likewise have caused 
in the past disruption of the caste. No doubt the institution of 
caste originally extended itself partly by the centralised action of 
government, and partly by spontaneous imitation. But it is easy 
to conceive that after a time the elements of discord still observable 
may have led to a separation like that of the village dals, and that 
eventually the different sections of the caste developed into 
distinct samajes. In other words, the simple processes of differen- 
tiation and integration may have served to form caste communities, 
samajes, and family communities, out of the primitive village or 
Gotra community. 

Turning next to the internal organisation of the villages, 
we must consider other matters affecting the admission of 
an immigrant, besides acquisition of a site for his dwelling 
house. These matters may be looked upon as regulating what 
may be called the village franchise. Here I should premise 
that as regards Upper India my information is necessarily defective, 
and that I infer a homogeneity only from the general similarity 
of social customs and the parallel previously set forth, between it 
and Bengal. Vilage-franchise, according to native ideas, amounts 
to a right to mess with one’s peers. This, however, is subject to 
rules of intermarriage, which consequently connect franchise with 
caste. So long, however, as a man or his wife is not permitted to 
mess with the rest of the community at his own place, or at that 
of any of them, the family remains outside the communal circle 
as it is now constituted. A man may become a fellow resident 
of the same village part of which he may have purchased at auction 
(now-a-days even shares of the same house may be knocked 
down to strangers), and yét continue to be almost an ex- 
crescence in the society. The mess franchise comprises two 
grades, having reference to the class of food taken: for the 
sake of convenience I would call them first and second class franc- 
hise. Those who hold the former, eat of bha# and roti, with suitable 
accompaniments, cooked or touched by each other ; whereas, second 
class franchise is confined to partaking only of puré, chira, dahi, 
&c. We might even descend a step lower and mention a third 
grade, having reference only to drinking water. The three grades 
of franchise signify a further inequality, in that some whose 
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communal relations are not of the closest, may entertain others 
with bhat or roti, 4.e, first class food, but may not take from them 
any thing beyond puri or water as the case may be. 

The acquisition of a certain grade of franchise, and the admission 
to a certain stratum of village society, necessarily carries with it pri- 
vileges not only in respect of members of the same stratum 
but also as regards superior or inferior ones. Thus, for in- 
stance, an immigrant Brahman desiring to secure the village 
franchise must obtain the consent of his fellow-caste men in 
the village to let him dine with them and to come to dinner at his 

lace. ‘his position being attained he enjoys all the privileges 
of the Brahman community, as regards both his peers and hig 


subordinates. 
Not only, for instance, would it be incumbent upon all other 


Brahmans of the village to invite him along with his neighbours 
of the same community, but even the inferior orders would have 
to give him the same samapik, or presents, which are given to his 
peers. He would also have the right to insist that his peers should 
not accept the invitation of so-avd-so until a point raised by 
himself was settled. It may so happen that a Brahman is ad- 
mitted only to second-class franchise in respect of the Brahman 
community in the village. In that case he would have no right 
to insist upon a peer taking what nay be called a first-class dinner 
at his place. But nevertheless as regards the inferior orders, he 
would have equal or nearly equal privileges with his peers, 
Members of different samajes, e. 9., a ravhi and a Barendro, may 
be admitted to second-class franchise as between one another, but 
hardly ever to a first class one. But they cannot intermarry. 

The closest relation exists between gnatis, or blood relations, 
and this seems to point to some historical. connexion between 
the messing relation of village communities and the commensality 
of family communities. How the one gradually shades off into 
the other, it would take too long to describe. And I must leave it 
to others to consider whether or not a logical connexion is traceable 
between the two. Among kutwmbus, however, the relation is less 
intimate. Oue of the most important formalities of a marriage is 
the admission of the bride to first class franchise ; the ceremony ob- 
served (paksparsa) being her touching the food served to her hus- 
band’s gnatis. The bridegroom is of course admitted to first class 
franchise in the father-in-law’s family, both by the marriage and the 
dinner which immediately follows. But the relation may be easily 
broken off. And the messing relations between the bride’s father 
and the father of the bridegroom are not always necessarily of the 
first class type. ‘Hence it would seem, after all, that intermarriage 
has not become yet an essential condition of village franchise. 
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Indeed, the first coming of the bridegroom into the village 
where he is going to marry, seems to accord more with the ag- 
yressiveness characteristic of the primitive marriage by capture, 
than with the joyful accompaniments which now form such an 
important feature of the proceeding. This primitive form of 
marriage alluded to, [ mean the Rakshasa marriage of the Hindu 
law, is supposed to have had-an intimate connexion with the 
law of Gotra exogamy. But one curious evidence of the village 
system is noticeable here, viz., that the bridegroom's guardian has 
to make several donations to the village community, one to the 
male portion under the name grambheti (of which part, again, 
is in certain cases due to the Zamindar), and another to the wives 
of the village community who attend the wedding chamber and 
amuse the bridegroom with their conversation. To return to the 
messing relation ; it would thus seem that persons otherwise inti- 
mately related may not possess the first class franchise in each other’s 
society. Moreover, it may be fairly supposed that if a Gotra endo- 
gamy was allowed at any time, the village franchise would uot then 
admit of any diversity as between gnatis and kutumbas ; but when 
the law of Gotra exogamy led to men of different villages, different 
tribes, in fact, dining with each other, the first class franchise would 
seem to have been withheld under some rules. 

The foregoing account will show that somehow or other mar- 
riage and our village franchise got connected as social institutions of 
the Hindus. And this impression will be further strengthened when 
we consider the question of los: of franchise. This comes by way 
of punishment, and at the-first instance comprises a loss at once of 
tle second and first class rights. But the highest punishment 
takes the form of deprivation of even the third class franchise, and 
carries with it a prohibition from intermarriage. This prohibition 
cannot for obvious reasons extend beyond the Samaj ; but, as all 
samajes are constituted upon the common basis of the Hindu, it 
is often impracticable for one samaj to take by haad the cast- 
aways of another. This is called loss of caste, and the motive is not 
unfrequently confounded with religious fanaticism by those who 
do not fully understand our social affairs. It is certainly connected 
with religion: the Hindu joint-family system signifies not only 

joint estate and joint mess, but also joint worship, Hence the 
village community may not overlook a renunciation of the com- 
munal church if I may so callit. But every body knows that 
a conversion from Baktism into Vaishnavism does not entail the 
same consequences as one into Mahomedanism or Christianity, so 
that, after all, it seems to be the acceptance of a foreign franchise 
(according to native ideas), the fellowship with outsiders, espe- 
Clally at mess, and the disregard thus shown to the social 
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hierarchy of the Hiudus, which are so strongly resented by 
them, It is, in fact, the village autonomy standing out against 
foreign encroachment, The question thus seems to be one of 
politics rather than of religion, for all the criticism to which the 
custom has been subjected. : 

The village communities of Bengal, or rather the samajes, have 
geuerally each a head man, called the Goshthipati : and sometimes 
there is a second, called Nuib-Goshthipati. The minor heads of 
villages go by the name Dulaupati. In some cases, however, the 
central authority alluded to does not exist, and the constitution 
becomes in this respect freer than democracy itself. But it is 
significant that the absence even of a_ provisional president, or 
chairman, does not lead to anarchy. Whether the Goshthipati had; 
as a rule, any zamindari rights 1 have not been able to trace, but 
in several cases the Goshthipatis have borne, and in hereditary suc- 
cession, too, the title of Raja. It is recognised only by the people 
of the Samaj, though not by what is called the “ public ” in pub- 
lic papers, J have just now in my mind ouly two cases, but Iam 
sure many others of the kind might be collected. I allude to the 
Goshthipatis of the Jasar sama) in the 24-Perguunalis and to that of 
Bakla in Bakarganj, supposed by some to be identical with Bangla, 
or Bangal. In some cases the office of the Goshthipati has been 
known to change hands, the action taken being analogous to 
election, without, however, denoting anything like definite deposal. 

On solemu occasious called mula chandan, the Goshthipati is 
invested with chandan or tika, aud a garland of flowers (mala). 
‘These are obviously emblems of royalty and seem to poiut to a 
social system which combined both proprietary and political supre- 
macy; and the revolution in respect of the Goshthipati, as alluded 
to above, may for aught we know, have become practicable only 
since the recent changes have been brought about in the land-tenures 
of the country. ‘The autonomous community described above 
have exercised all sorts of functions—judicial, fiscal, as well-as 
political—some of which, as every body knows, have been seized or 
surrendered at the time of the Permanent Settlement. The village 
pauchayet seems to be a remuant of the old order of things. 
But it is chiefly, if not exclusively, in the matter of franchise that 
the communal rights are now exercised. The British Government 
having thus gradually absorbed all ihe essential functions of the 
village community, the utility of the franchise has become problem- 
atical, aid the contest for the grant or withdrawal of the privileges 
not unnaturally provekes the ridicule of those whose ideas havé 
been moulded by the existing order of things. Of the various in- 
ternal affairs, that is as distiuguished from what may be called the 
external affairs relating to ihe payment of land-reyenue aud other 
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like questions concerning village.communities, I would notice 
only the following: (1) Administration of justice ; (2) Formation 
of compacts for industrial or other purposes ; (3) Raising of subs- 
criptions, and (4) The penal remedies available to enforce their or- 
dinanees. It will be convenient to take up the last first of all, since 
upon it depends the efficacy of communal activity in all other 
matters. This penal remedy, it is true, does not seem to be any 
thing more formidable than exclusion from certain dinners. But 
a further advance in the same direction may entail with 
it prohibition from intermarriage against all the members 
of the joint-family to which the offender belongs. These 
dimmers ought, therefore, I repeat, to be regarded rather as questions 
of village politics than occasions for social or personal eujoyment. 
And I imagine some analogy may be looked for in the rules of 
guilds and crafts, aud some, too, may be traced in the masonic 
dinners as well as in those which are essential to enrolment in the 
British inus of court, If we might venture to pry into the mys- 
teries of religion, the Eucharist itself‘ could be named by way of 
illustration. And we.may take note that among the Essenes the 
probationer was not. allowed to touch this common food for three 
years, aud that he who was separated from their body often died 
after a miserable manner. Bound by his oath and customs, he 
was not at liberty to partake of food that he met with elsewhere, 
but was forced to eat grass and to famish his body with hunger 
till he. was at his last gasp, when he miglit be received again, 
( Wars of the Jews, B. Il., Ch. V/I1). 

The formalities which accompany our communal dinner leave 
no doubt in my mind, that for all the festivities of the occasion 
there is ‘a deeper purpose than is visible at first sight, namely, the 
conservation of a stronger bond of union than js ordinarily conveyed 
hy the word social, between the host and his guests, and between 
all the people assembled comprising the guests, the host and his 
family. 

‘The exclusion from these dinners may well be compared with exe 
clusion from any English club. But the singularity in our case 
is, that marriage restrictions being connected with them, the efficacy 
and scope of the means employed become vastly out of proportion 
tv the apparent magnitude of the meaus itself. There was, indeed, 
a time (and occasionally it is the case even now) when pecuniary 
fines were inflicted by the community quite as much as bya 
Zamindar. But in the latter case they have to be backed by the 
Zamindar’s peons, whereas the community was strong enougl to 
dispense with all such assistance: fiues with it were only a 
lighter punishment, which might not be disregarded for fear of 
exclusion from communal mess, and eventually from intermarriage, 
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Hence, too, I think the penalty in question must be classed as a 
moral rather than as a physical one; those who regard it, and 
several other cognate matters in a different light, seem to me to 
labor under some misconception as to what is really coercion and 
compulsion, and what is only metaphorically such. From the 
sufferer’s standpoint it may, indeed, become hard to distinguish 
between moral and physical pressure. But the punisher's point of 
view will render it easy to draw the line of demarcation around 
all acts which directly cause physical pain or privation. 
Boycotting, though severer as a punishment than actual incarce- 
ration, cannot, I think, fairly come under the category of physical 
coercion, or be held as a punishable offence either. So also solitary 
confinement, however formidable, is not, I think, to be confounded 
with moral punishment. 

Be that as it may, the means alluded to has enabled the village 
community to dispense with the services and consequent charges 
of a police or a body of court-peons. And the economy thus 
effected’ must be viewed in connexion with the general question, 
elsewhere discussed, of the distribution of property and the relation 
between the rich and the poor, characteristic of joint-families and 
village communities, 

The following question naturally suggests an inquiry into the 
merits of the village community asa judicial authority. But one 
should not expect too much from a commodity which used to cost 
so littie. After all, however, the article turned out was not quite 
so bad as might otherwise be expected. But all comparisons are 
invidious, and I should take care not to endanger my life and pro- 
perty by offending the legal fraternity here. However that may be, 
the merits of the village community as a judicial body such, as they 
were, seem to have been due to two or three causes, 

The close and literally familiar intercourse of people in commu- 
nal life seems to give a greater publicity to their every day move- 
ments than is attainable by any amount of vigilance of the public 
press, Add to this that hearsay evidence was freely acceptable, 
and we see how, armed with these weapons, the judges who under- 
stood the inner life of litigants as much as their own, could 
always, when so disposed, succeed in eliciting truth, however slowly. 
Though I am very little disposed to obliterate the distinction be- 
tween primary and secondary evidence, yet I think it is not to he 
denied that effective cross-examivation in the witness-box has 
always to draw its inspiration from elsewhere. And I am sure 
that the oath taken by touching the Zamindar’s guddee, or the 
Braliman’s feet, is far more effectuait than the mysteries of the 
penal code or the bustle of a brow-beating barrister. These are 
very good things in theirown way; I mean in winning cases and 
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confounding judges, but not in eliciting truth, ‘In that respect 
hearsay bears, I think, the same relation to primary evidence that 
hypothesis does to logical induction. Last of all, the judiciary 
and litigant under the village system had this further advantage 
that the questions at issue could be viewed in their completeness 
and without the analysis which is so essential for a foreigner, but 
which is so calenlated to put people out of court. The village com- 
munity never imposed any restrictions against misjoinder and 
were never hampered by questions of jurisdiction. Their forum, 
too, had a value however primitive. Every body present was 
allowed to suggest principles and inquiries, the freedom being 
akin to that of the members of a democratic assembly and the 
privileges of the bar did not hedge in pedantry and humbug. 

In raising funds the village community have had the same pri- 
mitive ways as in judging cases and taking evidence. They would 
not in fact make much distinction between voluntary contribution and 
forced requisition. The names of payers being drawn up in a hist, 
amounts would be put down against them more at the option of 
the persons assembled than at the instance of the payer himself, 
who, by the way, might even be absent at the time. There is some 
thing like haggling in these proceedings, but, as a rule, the taxers 
and tax-payers are fairly considerate about each other’s circums- 
tances. . Over and above all these customs, one definite, principle 
observed is, that there is always a strict comparison made and 
allowed between the circumstances and contributions of the dif- 
ferent persons named in the list. No regard, however, is shown 
to individual opinion about the merits of the cause of subscription : 
whatever the community takes in hand is good for each and all 
the members, and a protest from a single person would either go 
unheeded or imperil the movement altogether. The volition of 
the payer is allowed free play in almsgiving, but in that matter 
collective activity is hardly, if ever, roused in this country, though 
there is emulation in nosmall degree. But the man who solicits 
your charity seems to behave as if he had claims of a particular 
kind, and, as a rule, makes a great distinction between his bene- 
factors, 

Social compacts: these are called Dharmaghat and lead among 
other causes to strikes and combinations. The institution is very 
old, and is maintained by the self-same remedy of exclusion 
from the mess and marriage. Sometimes, indeed, when mem- 
bers of different communities combine for a common advan- 
tage, they employ a solemn oath to give a binding effect to their 
organisation. This feature of the communal system is fast dying 
out with the decadence of caste and the mess-restriction peculiar 
to it: and the better classes would perhaps. do better to imitate 
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the inferior orders, instead of attempting to excel in puffing and tall 
talk. 7 

After all, however, a vast amount of social power still rests in 
the hands of the village community, as the persecution against 
the pronouncedly heterodox members of our society amply proves, 
And really it is a question whether those who have the good 
of their country at heart, would not do well to identify 
themselves with their respective village communities and 
then endeavor to reform the society from within, rather than 
indulge in useless. criticisms .and_ recrimination, which can 
never reach the section of people assailed. The action of the 
present generation of instructed Bengalis seems to be guided by 
the principles of party politics which prevail in Europe and are 
based upon the doctrine, that the majority must prevail over the 
minority. They seem, to conceive that, as in Enrope, a small 
nucleus of powerful agitators have a chance of so augmenting 
their numbers as to ultimately overpower their opponents, so in 
Bengal their action will by and bye upset Hindu society by the 
sheer force of numbers. But they forget that mere numbers, 
as those of a. rabble, whether in military or civil society, cannot 
give usthe advantages of organisation ; and. an organisation is 
not always the product of a written constitution. So long, besides, 
as the organised community of this country are not moved, the 
collective action will never be realised in life. The Hindus have 
an organised society : so much so, that any one who does not be- 
Jong to some community or other is fairly liable to be confounded 
with what is opprobriously termed an outcast. The Hindu com- 
munity is also autonomous, and no jugglery will convert a village 
municipality into one of our primitive townships. 

If now we inquire why it is that any number of disorganised indi- 
viduals can never reach the fountain sources of Hindu social 
activity, I can only point to one primary cause, viz., that it is not 
a rule of majority, but one of unanimous consent, which governs the 
action of our society. 

‘'o many people it appears to be a self-evident truth, that the 
opinion of the majority ought to prevail. But after all, it must 
have cost Europe a long process of development to arrive 
at the fandamental principle of modern democracy, that opinion 
should ultimately be expressed in the form of yea or nay to an 
appropriately framed question, and that the decision of a collec- 
tive. body should be determined by the preponderance of votes 
thus declared and numbered. Ido not know if the solution does 
not signify a sort of compromise with the well-known but dangerous 
_alteruative, viz., appeal to arms, but there can hardly be any doubt, 
in spite of the support given to the doctrine by the now all-im- 
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portant school of Utilitarians, that the numeric strength of advyo- 
cates is an index neither to logical nor to ethical soundness. If a 
poll could be taken of the whole human race, most of the scieutific 
doctrines of the day would have large majorities arrayed against 
them ; and as for the Utilitarian doctrine which regards the happi- 
ness of any two outsiders as preferable to that of a single person, 
such as oue’s own father, mother, wife or son, the ethical value of 
it is certainly not patent to primitive people, like the writer, to 
say nothing of the further equipment of modern democratic 
society, the education of public opinion by means of stump oratory, 
special pleading, foreusic strategy, banter, bullying and newspaper 
agitation, Whatever, therefore, the history and worth may be of 
the doctrine that the claims and opinions of the majority shall 
prevail, one need not stand aghast at being told that unanimity 
lias been the rule of conduct in Hindu society. Practically, how- 
ever, the requirements of society are fulfilled by an implicit obe- 
dience shown to the responsible anthorities. ‘This is often confound- 
ed with the rule of despotism prevailing in other countries, The 
Hindu, however, kuows no righés : he is bound to fulfil all his duéies, 
Even the relationism of rights and ‘duties is almost unknown, 
The sovereign, the Braliman, the purohit, the zamindar, the rayat, 
the karta, the husband, the wife, the father, the son, each has his 
duties carefully defined, and in each case the least default is count- 
ed as at once acrime towards the community and a sin to the 
gods. Wien, therefore, a difference of opiniou arises and cannot 
be settled by the normal methods of persuasion and authority, the 
society is split-into two—two commuuities which, though unequal 
are yet distinct avd each complete by itself. In fact it does not 
matter how small the minority, it is never swamped by the majo- 
rity. And it is hard to say how far the traditional feeling has 
been, or is likely to be, reversed by the present training in party 
polities, 

To one who does not know the details of our social system, it 
may thus become hard to distinguish between a schism and a num- 
ber of excommunicated people. Such, however, has been the in- 
fluence of Hiuduism, that its essential doctrines are never denied ; 
hence those who really undergo a social punishment—one exactly 
like boycotting—never endeavour to form, much less succeed in form- 
ing, themselves into au organic body. A schism, however, is perfect- 
ly constitutional and always governed by the first principles of Hin- 
du society. When, therefore, a modern agitator in Bengal attempts 
simply to break up Hindu society without offering a definite 
organisation to replace it, there is no hope of his succeeding until 
the Hindu social system is altogether extinct. On the other hand, 
the complex character of Hindu society allowing of several strata, 
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as Sir H.S. Maine happily calls the sub-divisions, leaves room en- 
ough for the growth and existence of innumerable communities side 
by side, and each with an autonomy of its own, Only when 
Brahmanic supremacy over the hierarchy is ignored—the pro- 
prictary rights of the Zamiadar community being part of the 
property system and not to be shaken—the vnon-Hindu communi- 
ties are thrown beyond the pale of third class franchise. Thus Maho- 
medans and Christians have become discordant communities 
and castes, living in the same village with Hindus, but water 
touched by them is regarded asa defilement by the latter; and 
the Bralmos are fast verging on the same condition. | 

There is only one escape for the excommunicated person out of 
this system of Hindu village rule, he may emigrate into a very 
remote part of the country, where, having secured a dwelling house, 
he may gradually find admission into some caste. It may 
lave to be done by intrigue or persuasion, but he must establish a 
fellowship with some community if he wants to get on in life, 
And when the social punishment is unjust, and the excommunicat- 
ed man is really a deserving person, he may render himself accept- 
ible by his sterling worth, and eventually rise to equality or even 
supremacy over the community of his adoption. For although 
the rule of majority is nowhere recognised, a large preponderance 
of numbers on any one side naturally causes a virtual withdrawal 
of opposition on the part of the minority. And so, especially in 
Bengal, men of consequence sometimes seek to swell their 
following by admitting into the village stray immigrants of real 
merit, 

Thus, too, ambitious men sometimes seek to rise to the position 
of a Goshthipatt by setting aside an existing one whose fortune 
and position may be on the decline. The means resorted to for 
such purpose is to enlist the support of a large majority in any 
samaj by frequent and rich entertainments and suitable gifts. 
The tika and chandan to a Goshthipati is an honor which has to 
be received from the community, and especially what is called the 
kulin portion of it. These people, being previously influenced 
by the ambitious aspirant, contrive to take exception to some 
conduct of the existing authority in the samaj, and eventually give 
effect to the intended revolution. 

The entertainments of village communities are not only important 
in settling questions of franchise and keeping up the position of 
the Dalapati and Goshthipati, but have a further value with refer- 
ence to the social hierarchy previously alluded to. In large en- 
tertainments the invitation is extended from the peers of the 
village and from those of the whole samaj, or at least. a 
small district of it, to the other communities of the locality ace 
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cording to the unit determined upon, who are admissible only to 
second orthird class franchise in regard to the host and his peers. 
Such events may occur in a Brahman’s family or in one of a lower 
caste. Ineither case the Brahman community are shown the 
highest respect, though of late the growing inequality of fortunes 
and the relative poverty of the Brahmans has often the 
effect of confining the more expensive dishes to the wealthier 
sections of the community. However, the money value of the 
entertainments apart, the Brahmans have always the highest atten- 
tion. And the most learned Brahmans, again, who hold the rank 
of educationists, have to be honored by presents in hard cash, 
or useful articles. The value of these presents, as a whole, 
entirely depends upon the voluntary charity of the donor, 
but the head man of the village, or samaj, has then to 
take the matter in hand; and it taxes his body and mind, as 
well as his moral sense, in no inconsiderable degree to distribute 
the presents according to the personal claims or hereditary rank 
of each individual recipient. Disputations are often held on 
occasions like these, ostensibly it may be with an eye to the pre- 
sents to be dispensed immediately or iv future, but: in reality 
to establish the relative superiority of the learned men who 
join in them. This is determived by an umpire previously 
nominated, or by the common consensus of the assembly called 
together. And the whole conduces ultimately to certain im- 
portant effects upon the internal economy of our society. 

I have already mentioned that the village community have 
to decide all manner of qiiestions* judicial, criminal, social, fiscal, 
or any other which may arise. Now when a question of Hindu 
law or shasters occurs, and all our affairs are subject-matter of 
our law books, and when lay people fail to decide it with their 
ordinary experience, the question has to be referred to the chief 
pandit of the locality: it is put either verbally or in writing, 
and accompanied by a present in either kind or money, equi- 
valent to a single meal of the Brahman, valued according to 
the means and hospitality of the donor. The amount, in short, 
may vary from two annas to a rupee, but ordinarily it is only 
four annas. Upon this the pandit writes down his opinion, or 
vyavastha, and then action is taken thereupon. In case excep- 
tion is taken to the recorded opinion of one pandit by another, 
the point is referred to a third man of superior reputation, 
But in any case the vyavastha of a duly recognised authority 
absolves people who take action upon it from all further respon- 
sibility in regard to right conduct. It is of very great impor- 
tance, therefore, to have it definitely settled whose vyavastha 
should carry the greatesf,-weight with the lay people, the masses 
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of the community. Thus it will appear that the theory of the 
Hindu law finds its counterpart in the practice of the communal 
system of the family, the village and the caste. And that by 
the joint action of communal entertainments the system of 
land-tenures, the hierarchy of castes, and spiritual supremacy of 
the Brahmans, the entire economy of the village community is 
reconciled with the behests of the shastras, 

Let us now examine some general features of the system above 
described, The village community is part of a larger organisation 
called the samaj, and they both have a great deal to do with caste, 
on the one hand, and joint-families on the other. The society 
has to be viewed first of all in connexion with the land on which 
the people dwell, and upon the produce of which they live. This 
land is held upon two kinds of tenure, one of a permanent charac- 
ter, which imparts to the holders thereof a position of the 
highest consequence, and the other, of a temporary character 
suited to the immigrant population who hold them, The holders 
of both kinds of tenure are further differentiated in various 
_ ways. But, as a whole, there is a relation of subordination 
between them. And they are to a certain extent ranged in 
hierarchical order, though in this respect the current usage seems 
to have diverged considerably from what the shastras would 
show to have once existed. How far the political changes in 
the country may have contributed to a discordance between the 
hierarchical relation of different castes, the several orders of 
Indian landed tenures and the actual and professed occupation 
of each caste, is not easy to ascertain. But certain it is that the 
Brahmans stand at the top of the hierarchy from a religious 

oint of view, whereas in regard to the landed tenures the supre- 
macy of the Brahmans is exceptional. No doubt Brahman rajas 
and zamindars are often to be found, but even as such they have 
to respect the spiritual functions set apart for the Hindu _priest- 
hood. ‘The zamindari functions, on the contrary, are entirely 
of a temporal kind, And the supremacy of the proprietary 
body in temporal affairs is as pronounced as that of the Brah- 
mans in spiritual. It is not, therefore, the village zamindar or 
the Goshthipati and his peers alone, nor the Brahmanic’ priest- 
hood alone, who govern the Hindu society, but it is a kind 
of double government. which has prevailed ever since the 
Hindu shastras were written. Nothing to my -mind so distinctly 
proves the abovementioned feature of our social or political 
constitution as the fact that the temporal authority, e.g., Raja, 
Goshthipati, or Zamindar, may prohibit the services of a guru or 
purohit being rendered to an offender or accepted by the 
community, ¢.¢., whea the Guru or purohit himself has to be punish- 














ed, just as the services of the village barber and washerman 
may be prohibited. In the cases alluded to the supremacy of 
the Brahinans as a community is not disregarded, but so far a 
the individual Brahman is concerned, as an accused person, or 
as an instrument of communal government, the fiat comes not 
from the priestly, but the temporal, authority of the community. 
The Brahman priest is supreme in spiritual matters, but the Raja, 
the Goshthipati, the Talukdar and the Zamindar (I am _ purposely 
avoiding the caste question in this connexion) are equally 
supreme in temporal matters. The Hindu society is composed 
of many ranks, but all subordinate to the two, one of whom is 
admittedly the Brahman, and the other, an analogue of the 
K’hettriya; Each section is autonomous in every respect, except 
that they altogether form a complete whole with the two named 
above, : 

We know that in temporal matters the zamindars have all 
along exercised large powers : they have had a small police —the 
village paiks aud chowkedars—under tlem, and must also have 
had some arrangements for military operations. But the most 
singular feature with them is that they have never tried (at least 
not since the legendary days of Parasuram) to usurp the fune- 
tions of the priesthood nor, to dominate over them. Nor have 
the Brahmans ever sought to unite in their hands the temporal 
functions as well as the spiritual. As a zamindar, a Bralimau 
might certainly act the part of a K’hettriya, but in such cases 
the spiritual functions are never made, or sought to be made, 
co-extensive with temporal functions. This shows why thie 
theocratic character attributed to the Brahmans and Brahmanic 
caste isin no way tenable. We have uever had a King who 
was also the head of the church, nor a Pope who dispensed the 
temporalities of the country. The supremacy of the Bralmans, 
as prescribed in the shastras, and as upheld by current usage, 
consists simply in the veneration shown them by all other Hindu 
castes and the moral weight attached to the Brahmanic vyavastha 
on contested points. In this last named connexion we know 
that the Brahmans themselves only determine from time to 
time, and in a rough way, who is the most learned man among 
them. This question, as we have seen, is settled on indepeudent 
occasions, 7.¢., those of large communal entertainment. And whea 
afterwards a question of law is raised by any member of the 
community, the Brahman’s vyavastha simply declares what con- 
duct is in accordance with the Hindu shastras, and what is not. 
The autonomy of the Brahmans themselves imparts to this 
vyavastha the character_of what I can only call a moral injune- 
tion, and that of one coming fromthe Brahman commuuity of 
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the samaj. The injunction is finally enforced only by the tem- 
poral authorities, whether these be the head men or peerage of the 
community to a member of whom it was issued, or the zamindars 
of the village to whom such member and _ his peers are subor- 
dinate, ‘Thus it would appear that the relations of the Church 
and State have been definitively settled in Hindu society upon 
the very same principle which M, Comte has so recently set forth 
as part of his scheme of sociocracy (I make use of the word 
“church” in the absence of a more suitable one). Whatever, there. 
fore, a spirit of religious fanaticism may impel people to say 
against the Brahmanism of lndia, or the positive polity of Comte, 
the facts submitted above will, I hope, afford a strong testimony 
in support of either of these systems, which have been so 
independently brought out, and from such opposite ends of the 
globe. Sociocratic Brahmanism may be presumed to be sound, 
if only for this reason, that one of the most advanced thinkers 
of the day has, in Europe, independently arrived at a solution 
of the social problem so closely similar to it. And on the other 
hand, Utopian as some people may stigmatise Comte’s system 
to be, there is every reason to expect for it a stability greater 
than that of Indian Bralmanism, since it embodies all the ex- 
perience of Europe from Thales down to Comte himself. 


JOGENDRKA CHANDRA GHOSH. 














Art. III.—ALGERIA. 
A FreNcH DEPENDENCY. 


IFTY years have elapsed since the invasion and conquest 
of this province of North Africa by the French. The idea 
was started by the Legitimist Monarchy, carried out by the Con- 
stitutional Monarchy. Under the Imperial regime the greatest 
attention was paid to the welfare of the country ; under the Repub- 
lic an attempt is being made to introduce civil government, and, as 
a corollary to the complete domination of Algeria, a policy of expan- 
sion has been inaugurated by the practical annexation of the adja- 
cent province of Tunisia, while energetic endeavours are being made 
to unite the French province of St. Louis on the river Senegal 
to Algeria by a railroad. This means annexation of the Sahara 
and gradual absorption of Morocco on the west, and Tripoli on 
the east, which will constitute a first-rate African kingdom. 
The independence of Egypt will be more than imperilled by so 
powerful a neighbour; and Europe must then, if not before, 
interfere. 

From this point of view only is the expansion of French power 
in Northern Africa to be deplored. The extinction of the weak 
and retrograde Mahometan domination was absolutely necessary, 
to allow these once fertile provinces to regain their old position 
as the granaries of Europe. France is the only European power 
that has the strength and the will to make and retain the con- 
quest. The pretensions of Spain and Portugal to the Western 
portion of the Coast belong to the past: their population is not 
sufficient for their home-requirements, and they have not the 
resources for a great struggle. Fifty years hence Italy might 
possibly be ready ; but the pear seems to be ripe and ready to 
fall, and the solution of such a problem cannot be deferred till a 
particular nation is strong enough to take a part init. The 
kingdom of Greece might, on the same grounds, put in a claim for 
a share, obviously without the power to obtain or retain it. The 
Northern Powers can afford to look on with quiet disdain. It isa 
positive advantage to commerce to get rid of the Mahometan system, 
Bismarck is credited with a kind of Satanic delight atseeing his enemy 
thus weakening her resources. England can feel nothing but a quiet 
satisfaction at seeing her friend developing her energies in North 
Africa, on the Senegal, in Cochin China, and the New Hebrides, 
regions beyond the orbit of English influence and interests, for 
the very simple reasonthat they are, and probably will ever 
remain, entirely unprofitable, 
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Tt does not lie in the mouth of an Englishman, leastways of an 
Anglo-Indian, to dwell on the moral side of the question, on the 
iniquity of foreign conquest, and the destruction of national 
independence :—the story of Afghanistan and the Transvaal 
is too fresh in the annals of the time. It can only be 
surmised that great nations are periodically liable to savage 
outbursts of lust for conquest and annexation; that they feel 
that they have the strength of a giant and must use it, even 
if it be to their own shame and injury. Whenever this tendency 
exhibits itself in another Power, it is at once sternly condemned : 
no words are too strong for the reprobation, but, when the fierce 
privilege is indulged in, however wantonly, it is qualified at home 
by the necessity of vindicating national honor or the public weal. 
This is the light in which, with a kind of pitying wonder, the poli- 
cy of France fifty years ago, when it annexed Algeria, and during 
the present year, when it has laid its hands upon Tunisia, must be 
regarded. The object of the following pages is to describe the 
manner in which the French nation rules subject peoples, and 
the degree of qualification which it possesses for introdueing 
Occidental notions of justice and equality without offending 
hopelessly against Oriental prejudices. 

Great Britain has under its control constitutional colonies, 
such as Canada, Australia, the Cape of Good Hope, and_ others : 
Crown Colonies, such as Gibralter, Malta, Hong-Kong and others : 
and Subject-Empires, such as British India. The circumstances 
of each class are very different, and the attitude of the mother 
country is not the same toall, That Great Britain has succeeded 
in the mighty work of colonisation by her own people is a fact 
which history can testify: that France has failed seems a fact 
that cannot be doubted. It requires no great skill for a superior 
military power to hold possession of a Crown Colony, such as 
Malta, or Hong-Kong. Portugal is able to do thus much. But 
the most difficult problem is the last, viz., to rule a Subject-Empire 
firmly, yet justly; to give every blessing of civil and religious 
liberty, while independent municipal institutions and _ political 
liberty are sternly denied, as a necessity of foreign domination. 
In this particular, England may be said to have, to a certain 
extent, succeeded: Portugal and Spain have miserably failed in 
Asia, Africa, and America. Holland is considered to have had but 
scant success, and France is still on her trial. 

There are abundant books published in France to help us to 
form a judgment with regard to the success of the last fifty years 
in Algeria, and I approach the subject without prejudice, and with 
the advantage of a tolerably accurate knowledge of British India 
during the same period. The problem is, therefore, one that is 
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not strange tome, and I bave further had the opportunity of 
personally examining the administrative system of Turkey in 
Asia and Egypt. The great story of Roman domination in North 
Africa is to me not unfamiliar, and my particular attention has 
of late been turned to the state of the people of Africa generally, 
North and South of the Equator. I have long had it in my mind 
to do what I now propose to do, succinctly and impartially. 
M. Mercier, a Frenchman, who has resided in Algeria, for twenty-six 
years, has opportunely published a volume in French, called “ Fifty 
years of a Colony, or Algeria in 1880,” in which he impartially, and 
with full knowledge, reviews the history of the vacillating policy 
of the mother country, and the prenes of the Colony. Another 
accomplished Freuchman, Jules Duval, who devoted his life and best 
talents to the interests of Algeria, published several volumes in 
his life time, and since his death his Essays, written at different 
intervals in leading periodicals, have been published collectively, 
and are store-houses of facts and suggestions. Meritorious works 
have been published by English authors, too, as Algeria has become 
of late a place of resort for invalids who seek to avoid the winter 
of Europe. 

The physical appearance of the country is simple. There are three 
regions :.1, “The Tell,” extending from the sea shore to a distance 
varying from fifty to one hundred miles,—an undulating cultivated 
strip of territory, but including the Atlas mountains, which rut 
right across the province, and the mountainous home of the 
Kabyles. I1.-The-“ High Plateau,” formed by vast plains, séparated 
by parallel ranges of mountains, increasing in height as they 
recede from the Tell, and again decreasing, as they approach the 
third region, the Sahéra. During seasons of copious rain, and, 
where there are means of irrigation, this plateau produces abund- 
ant crops of cereals, but otherwise it presents to the eye an 
unbroken stretch of stunted scrub-plants, on which browse the 
herds and camels of the Nomad Arab. The third region, or 
“Sahara,” consists of the Lower Desert to the East, on the 
confines of Tunisia, and the Higher Desert, which extends into the 
kingdom of Morocco, Their features are quite distinct. The 
moving sand, which is conventionally supposed to be a feature 
of the Sah&ra tract, is found in both, but does not cover 
one-third of the region. In the Higher Desert there are rock 
steppes, and the depressions between these are filled with sand: 
the greatest depression not exceeding fifteen hundred feet above 
sea level. In the Lower Sahdéra not one point reaches that 
altitude. In the one, the plateau is the prevailing feature, in the 
other, the depression ; in the one, rocks abound, in the other, 
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that it is contemplated to traverse this region by railways, to 
inundate portions with the waters of the Mediterranean, and to 
pierce it here and there with artesian wells. 

The political divisions are the central province of Algiers; the 
province of Oran on the west, extending to the frontier of 
Morocco, and the province of Constantine to the east, extending 
to the frontier of Tunisia. Algiers and Oran are sea ports ; 
Constantine is inland, but connected by railway with the port of 
Philippeville. Betwixt Constantine and Algiers is the famous 
country of Kabylia; the Eastern division has Borgie for its 
port, and the Kabylia of Jhurjura has Dellys for its port. These 
are the African highlands, so celebrated for their picturesque 
beauty, and the dauntless independence of their indigenous in- 
habitants. : 

In the time of the Romans the Province of Oran was known 
as Mauretania Ceesariensis ; the province of Algiers corresponds 
with Mauretania Sitifensis, and the province of Constantine with 
Numidia, Space is wanting to go back to the time of Syphax 
aud Masinissa, or to those still more antient days, when Carthage 
was the ruling Power in Africa. There appear to be no remnants 
of indigenous African races, such as are found south of the Sahara, 
When the first Phoenician settlement, who were of the Semitic 
family, came from Asia by sea to North Africa, they found races 
already in possession, cognate with the ancient Egyptians, belonging 
to what is generally called the Hamitic family ; but it is reason- 
ably supposed that these were also immigrants from Asia at a still 
more remote period by land. ‘These races were called haughtily by 
their superior Arian conqueror by a name which survives in the word 
Berber, and the language which they speak, extends under varying 
dialectal varieties from the oasis of Ammon on the east to the Canary 
islands, on the West, and southward to the basin of the rivers Senegal 
and Upper Niger, and the confines of Lake Chad. They are 
the same people who resisted the Romans, and they have 

reserved their speech in spite of the successive domination of 
Vandals and Arabs, though the ancient Egyptians have lost their 
language. 

Of the first invasion of the Semitic family, the Phoeni- 
cian Colony of Carthage, nought remains, but a few inscrip- 
tions, but many centuries later came a second invasion of 
the Semitic family, bringing with it the new religion of Maho- 
met, and the Nomad Arabs established themselves as the supe- 
rior race, and imparted their faith to their inferior, if not subju- 
gated, neighbours. There was a period of splendor and _ pros- 
perity during the time when the Mahometan power subjugated 
Spain, and thrcatened Sicily and Italy. But the tide turned ; Spain 
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not only freed herself, but carried reprisals into Africa, and for a 

long period Oran was occupied by the Spaniards. In the mean- 

time the town of Algiers passed into the hands of pirates, under 

the nominal Suzerainty of Turkey, and became for centuries the 
ublic enemy of Europe. 

The poetry aud prose of Spain, France and Italy tell what 
seems to us now the wonderful story, that the ordinary navigation 
of the Mediterranean was normally exposed to perils which at the 
present days seem incredible. Thousands of Chiristian slaves 
languished in African prisons, or were redeemed by heavy pay- 
ments: special charities and religious fraternities were founded 
to do the pious work of liberating unfortunate galley slaves. The 
fact is testified by clauses in wills, leaving sums for the purpose, 
inscriptions in churches, the plot of many a play, the thrilling 
portion of many a story. Cervantes himself had been a captive, 
and in Don Quixote one of the most celebrated stories is on this 
theme. Even in the city of London special charities exist for 
the liberation of slaves with the Moors, which have now been di- 
verted to the duty of educating the Arabs of the streets. The 
evil had become intolerable, and continued down into this century : 
no sooner was peace restored to Europe in 1815, than England un- 
dertook to chastise the Dey of Algiers, and in 1816 captured Al- 
giers, and set no less than three thousand Christian captives free, 
But this lesson was not sufficient to bring down the pride of the 
savage dynasty, for in the course of an altercation about the com- 

nsations due by the-French Government to a Jewish subject of 
Algiers, the Dey had the impudence with his own hand to strike 
the French Consul, and declined to make any apology. ‘This led to 
an invasion in 1830 in force by the French, then ambitious of re- 
covering their lost military renown, the dethronement and banish- 
ment of the Dey, and the occupation of the country. And from 
whatever point of view it may be regarded, surely it is a distinct 
gain to civilization, that such an abominable Government should be 
put an end to, and, the north of Africa brought under the influ- 
ence of European civilization. 

Nature has been bountiful to Algeria, both in its soil and its 
climate. Its geographical position fits it to become the entrepot of 
an annually increasing trade. It possesses in itself the potentiality 
of unlimited expansion by a more scientific husbanding of re- 
sources, and a vast increase of population, and therefore of culti-_ 
vated area. The products of [ndia‘and North America have to be 
conveyed great distances; the products of Algeria are within easy 
distance of Spain, France and Italy, and its earlier harvests of 
European products enables it to supply the markets of those 
countries with fruits and-vegetables in anticipation of the tardier 
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harvests of Northern climates. The legend of the city of Rome 
having been fed with the corn, and other agricultural wealth of 
North Africa has come down to us, and appeared almost incredible, 
considering how seanty were the exports from that continent 
under its Mahometan rulers. But the exhibitions of London in 
1851, and Paris in 1855, 1867 and 1877, opened the eyes of Europe to 
the extent of the resources hitherto undreamt of. Cereals, oils, fruits, 
fodder, wives, fibres, tobacco, cotton, silk, wool, dies, wood, marbles, 
minerals, all these are forthcoming : it would appear, that in some 
portions of the Colony are found the products of the North, in other 
portions, the products of tropical climates. Some of these are long 
established in the country : other industries have been introduced 
by the French, Mines have been re-opened, or worked more scienti- 
fically : every mineral, but gold, seems to have come to hand. The 
culture of the vive, forbidden by the Mahometan, appears to have 
been most successful, and the phylloxera of France has been Al- 
geria’s opportunity. There can be no doubt, that, under a wise 
Government, and with congeuial institutions, Algeria has in it ele- 
ments of wealth and prosperity. 

A contemplation of history, past and present, leads to the con- 
viction, that all depends upon the inhabitants and their institu- 
tions, Australia and North America remained for centuries un- 
productive, until the time came that the virgin soil was broken 
up by the stout arms of the Anglo-Saxon. Other couutries of 
faiulous fertility have died away, like Mesopotamia, for want of 
men. Even an abundance of men is not sufficient to perpetuate 
prosperity without good government, and the history of British 
India, during the last fifty years, tells the tale how material wealth, 
expanded culture, and increased commerce, are the sure results of 
a strong and equitablerule. On the other band, countries, not 
naturally fertile, have been brought toa high state of productiveness 
by the determined industry, and the sound institutions, of the 
people. We thus see, that three elements are required for the 
sustained well-being ofa country : productiveness of soil natural or 
artificial: sufficiency, and capacity of population, anda good gov- 
ernment. Before we proceed to describe the nature of the insti- 
tutions introduced by the French in Algeria, we must notice the 
living material, with which they had to deal. With the exception 
of a considerable number of Jews, the whole population, exceeding 
two millions, are Mahometans, partly Arab, partly Berber, or a 
cross betwixt the two: partly dwelling in villages with the institu- 
tion of individual property, partly Nomadic with the property held 
in common by the tribe. Thus it will appear, that there were no. 
rival religions to balance against each other, an exceedingly sparse 
population for so large an area, the fatal defects of Nomadic habits 
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and tribal holding of land, and the éntire absence of manufactures. 
Owing tothe habits of piracy, no seaborne commerce existed : by 
land the intercourse with the neighbouring states of Morocco and 
Tunisia, was most restricted: if caravans found their way across 
the Sahara to the Sudan, slaves were the chief objects of the com- 
merce. Of freedom of religion, freedom of travel, education, en- 
lightment, and progress, there existed no trace whatever. 

It may be, that the population bas been described in colours 
which are too dark, and that rumour spoke worse things of them 
than the facts justified. This certainly isthe case with regard to 
the Sahara. As it has become better known, its fabulous horrors 
have been reduced, and it has been diseovered, that the arts of 
civilization, by storing surface water, and piercing artesian wells, 
can turn a desert into a garden, collect scattered population, and 
increase indefinitely the number of smiling oases, some of which 
had survived through all ages, as a token of what was possible, by 
the sole agency of abundance of water. M. Duval, to whom we 
have alluded above, draws particular attention to the undeveloped 
resources of the Sahara, and the evidence of better things in form- 
er times in the existence of ruins half buried in sand. The industry 
of man has sometimes on the shore of the sea, or in the basins of 
rivers, to contend agatnst excess of water by strong embankments, 
or to drain marshes caused by imperfect levels: in the desert that 
same industry and engineering skill cau triumph over obstacles of 
a different kind, and the success which has attended the efforts of 
the French, augurs well for the future. It must be remembered, 
that the Sahara is not a dead level, but presents an infinite variety 
of surface, and the indigenous inhabitants have in their rude way 
stored the surface drainings, or pierced rude wells, erected their 
huts upon some elevated ground, planted palm trees, erected walls 
to protect their gardens from the encroachment of the sand, or the 
attacks of the Nomads, Buttheir labours till now have lacked stabi- 
lity and scientific supervision, and intestine wars and tribal feuds 
have often proved fatal. The wonderful date- palm is the feature of 
such desert-settlements, tall, elegant, fruitful, clustering together 
in dense forests. The date forms one of the main staples of the food 
of the people. Under the shade of these palms spring up figs, 
pomegranates, peaches, and a coarse kind of grape. ‘The rare beaa- 
ty of these oases is described in the brightest colours, as the ver- 
dure of the trees, and the cool shade present a grateful contrast te - 
the lurid yellow heat’of the sand. Animal life is described as 
gathering to. these retreats. Professional surveys have been made 
of this region; eye-witnesses testify to the reality, and the 
English traveller ean trayel by.coaeh from Constantine, to Biskra 
and satisfy himself of it, Daring a certain season of the 
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year the steppes are covered with a luxuriant and spontaneous vege- 
tation, and a wealth of flowers, supplying pasture to herds of un- 
limited magnitude, and the pastoral life is the necessary complement 
of the argricultural life of the other portions of the province. We 
must not place an undue value upon this region, and, while the area 
of the Tell and the high plateau regions is so thinly populated, 
it would be premature to dream of colonies in the Sahara, but 
its- immediate occupation and domination have been found to 
be a-political necessity. No civilized country can tolerate a “ No 
man’s land ” in its neighbourhood, as it becomes the refuge of 
rebels and criminals, as witness the jungle of Central India in the 
old days, the bush of Australia and South Africa in modern times, 
The French Government has therefore extended its jurisdiction to 
certain oases, notably Laghouat, Geryville, Biskra, and Tuggurt, 

Beyond the actual confines of the province, to the south, lies the 
mysterious oasis of Tuat, a district of considerable size, enjoying 
a desert independence. Here all the caravans from the north meet, 
from Ghat Ghadames, Tripoli, Nepta, Algiers and Morocco, to 
form a united party to traverse the great desert which separates 
them from the Sudan, and the kingdoms of Timbuktu on the Niger 
and Haussa. The residents of the oasis of Tuat are Berbers of 
the same stock, but speaking a dialect affected by alien elements 
from the south. England has a Consul at Ghadames, artd if the 
reproachful narrative of M. Duval is to be trusted, the commerce 
of these caravans is in the hands of the Euglish, an advantage re- 
sulting to them from the imperfect administration of Algeria, 
The most enlightened Freuchman can never free himself from 
the deep-rooted conviction, that all depends upon the action of the 
State, while the Anglo-Saxon, whether in England or North 
America, knows that all success results from the uncontrolled 
energies of the people. 

Though the fact is unrecorded in history, there is reason to be- 
lieve that for many generations and centuries there has been an 
intercourse of caravans betwixt the Sudan and the provinces of 
North Africa. Like the navigation of the ocean, it is indeed 
attended by dangers, but it is stated that natives of Algeria are 
to be met with who have found their way backwards and for- 
wards to Timbuktu no less than eighteen times, and for proper re- 
muneration travellers are always found ready to make the journey. 
The physical danger and suffering are aggravated by the savage 
character of the Nomad tribes, who infest the main tracks, and 
levy tolls from the merchants. But all these features are known 
elsewhere, and yield to better acquaintance, mutual advantage, 
and the gradual infiltration of civilization. The Tuwéregs as 
stated above, are Berbers in a wild and uncultivated state, who 
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have been pushed back into these inhospitable tracts by the more 

owerful. races who occupied the better favoured regions. The 
fact of their using an indigenous alphabet, only gradually giving 
way to the Arabic written character, marks their position in the 
ladder of culture far above that of the negro or the savage. 
Their religion sits lightly upon them, and they have conserved 
many ancient customs, such as great freedom to the women, and 
descent of inheritance to the sister’s son in preference to direct 
issue. It may be premature to discuss the lines of Railway going 
to be opened from Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco to the Sudan. 
The work of civilisation appears to require the labour of a century 
rather than of the few years already bestowed upon it. Good 
organised caravans, proceeding at stated periods, within a reason- 
alle time, appear to be the practical aim which any English 
administrator would place before his eyes in this generation. 
He would mark out stations by the most convenient route at fixed 
distances ; conciliate the Nomads by regular payments, and firm 
yet gentle treatment ; teach them new arts, and accustom them to 
unheard of luxuries for themselves aud their women, » Their right 
to levy tolls, if they protect the passing caravans, would be ad- 
mitted, and thus gradually a reign of order would be inaugurated. 
It is not clear, that the extent of the commerce thus nursed and 
encouraged would for many a long year cover the initial cost, 
or-pay the working expenses, of the cheapest form of Railway. 
The presence of the hated iron line would be sufficient to rouse 
the fiercest passions, and we can sympathise with these free children 
of the desert in their determined opposition to the introduction 
of such an outward and visible sign of foreign domination. The 
massacre, a few months ago, of Colonel Flatters and his surveying 
party, is but a forerunner of many such an outbreak. We all 
know in British India, that the railway and telegraph are the 
emblems, and the agents, and the crownivg triumph, of a rule 
firmly established ; no one has dreamt of a line connecting Quetta 
with Candahar, since the Afghan spectre vanished into the air, 
and British India awoke from the nightmare which for two. vears 
had oppressed it. The Tekke Tartars look upon the Railway from 
the Caspian to Askabad as a badge of subjection, and will tear it 
up on the first opportunity. So will it be in this generation, 
and probably the next, with the Tuw4reg of the Sahara, 

Such then is the country, and such are the people, with whom the 
French have had to deal. In the whole of the half century 
of occupation circumstances have been in their favour. They have 
had plenty of money and plenty of men, and they have been 
willing to bury a great.deal of both in Algeria, No hostile fleet 
in the Mediterranean has intercepted their convoys: no long 
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European war has weakened their resources: no change of 
dynasty, ministry, or form of government, has modified the 
fixed determined policy to oecapy Algeria. The captive sovereign 
whom they displaced, was deported with his family, and neither 
have been heard of since. The patriot Abdul Kadir, after waging 
an unsuccessful war of liberty, gave in and was deported also, 
The Sultan of Turkey gave up witha good will his rights as a 
Suzerain, and, being used to the-process of amputation of limbs, 
made no sign of dissatisfaction at the blow inflicted upon his 
rights as a sovereign, and the heavier blow upon the religion of 
which he pretends to be spiritual head. Europe looked on in 
silence : Italy at first was too disunited, and after that, was too 
indebted to France for her own libertv to make any objection to 
the occupation of Algeria. The extension of that power to 
Tunisia, and the creation of a new Carthage, as a rival to old 
Rome, has not been submitted to so calmly. Spain and Portugal, 
which might have looked upon the African Coast, or at least the 
provinee of Oran, as their own, were tov weak to raise even a cry 
of remonstrauce. Moroceo submitted to the existence of a new 
neighbour at her very doors in sullen silence, and has been. care- 
ful of giving offence. The Bey of Tunis did more, and entertained 
friendly relations, feeling no doubt all the time that cold shiver 
which indicated that some one was walking over his grave. The 
sturdy mountaineers of the Kabylia at last gave in, and knuckled 
down to the new system. Be it ever remembered, that the struggle 
bas been one of a united nation of forty millions, in the foremost 
rank of civilisation, with every appliance of modern warfare, and 
an army and navy of the first class in the world, against a weak, 
disunited congeries of tribes, not exceeding two millions, in a low 
state of eulture, entirely devoid of military science, or standing 
army, with a long, unprotected sea coast, dotted with able 
harbours, the whole of which were within in ten days’ vagfige fro 
Toulon and Marseilles, Such were the opportunities. —“ 

From the first to the last the province has bee#-ruled by © 
military Administrator, in spite of the constant protest of public 
writers at Paris. At this moment the Governor-General is a 
civilian, the brother of M. Grevy, the President; but it is clear that 
the principles upon which the administration {s based are not 
those which in Europe are considered to be essential to civil ad- 
ministration. Let us sum them up :—the judicial courts independ- 
ent of the executive : the reservation of the power of making laws 
to the Legislature, however constituted: the prohibition to any 
soldier to do any act of any kind, until called upon to do so ae- 
cording to law by the Civil Magistrate, or ordered todo so by the 
Civil Governor, to whom the commander of ‘the forees is entirely 
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and. completely subordinate ; the subordination of the Civil Gov- 
ernor to the head of a civil department of the ministry of the 
mother country. We have astriking instance of this in British 
India. If . there is a fault in that system, it is that in some cases, 
such as that of the frontier forces, the civil power has intruded upon 
thestrict prerogative of the military authorities. But, as a fact, during 
the last half ceutury, iv the newly annexed province, as in the oldest, 
no soldier, as such, has the least authority over'the people of the 
country. If any military officer is employed in any civil depart- 
ment, for that period he ceases to be a soldier, or under the orders 
of the commander of the forees, just as much as a military or naval 
officer in England ceases, while on civil employ, to be more than 
nominally in the army. It is true, that in non-regulation districts 
the civil executive officer exercises judicial functions, and that 
the civil executive occasionally issues ordinances having the 
force of law, yet under no circumstances, short of rebellion, when 
military law is formally substituted, does the Commander of the 
forces exert any authority, except over the soldiers and camp-follow- 
ers. We do not allude to freedom of the press, freedom of speech, 
freedom of locomotion, freedom of culture, freedom of education, 
freedom of couwsmerce ; such are the privileges and peculiarities 
of the Anglo Saxon alone in his mother country, his colonies, 
and subject-dominions, extended to all under the British flag; but 
such privileges are unknown in their entirety to any other nations, 
except England and the United States, and are not, therefore, ne- 
cessarily-a constituent portion of civil administration. 

What was the conception formed at Paris under a constitutional 
Government, continued under an Empire, and allowed to continue 
under a Republic? ‘The control in the mother country is vested 
in the Minister of War, who and his subordinates, cgntrary to the 
English practice, are always soldiers. The Governor-G@neral was to 
within a short period, and probably will soon be so a , a Marshall 
of France, commanding the troops, with the instincts al™\weaknesses 
of a soldier, and totally ignorant of the very ele 8s of éivil 
government. Under him were three Generals of ision, pla- 
ced over the civil and military jurisdiction of Algiers, Oran and 
Constantine: in each division there were sub-divisions under 
the control of Generals or Field officers. Gradually, as time 
went on, and French colonists established villages, a distinction 
arose between two kinds of districts : 1, those, which might be called 
more completely civil, and where property was held in severalty; 
2, those which might be called tribal districts, where the land 
was held in common by the tribe. Over the former, presided 
prefects, and sub-prefects, after the fashion of France: over the 
latter, the “ Bureau Arabe,” the peculiar feature of Algeria, an 
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institution with regard to which we shall have more to say, for 
from one point of view, they seem to have done their duty nobly, 
and protected the natives against the overbearing colonist : from 
another point of view, they appear justly open to the severe 
condemnation, heaped upon themeby some of the Parisian journalists, 
by one of whom this sentiment is expressed, the result of experi- 
ence, as the writer himself had spent some years in Algeria, that 
the worst form of civil government was preferable to the best 
system of military government. We agree in this sentiment, 
for such rule is the worst form of personal rule: the military 
officer is liable to constant removal from military considerations ; 
he is entirely ignorant of the language of a people, with whom he 
has come in contact for the first time: of the laws, the customs 
having the force of law, the procedure, the details of administra- 
tion, he is as totally and entirely ignorant as the civilian is of the 
drill, and the orderly room :—the French soldier has, moreover, 
a hearty disdain for the Pequin, or civilian, even in France: what 
would be his feelings towards the Arab, the Berber, and the Al- 
gerian Jew ? . 
Those who are acquainted with the details of our rule in British 
India, can realize what this meant by imagining the disappearauce 
from that country of the Viceroy, his council, the high courts, and 
all the civil staff from the Lieutenant-Governor down to the 
Magistrate, and the Commander-in-Chief being vestéd with the 
power of civil governor, the divisional. generals, increased in 
numbers, placed in charge of the jurisdiction now exercised by 
Commissioners in the Punjab, and field officers exercising the 
power of the deputy commissioners ; officers fresh from England, 
and not relieved of regimental duties, moving about according 
to the annual reliefs, ignorant of language, customs, law, and 
routine: no doubt they would be brave, honourable, right-minded 
men, a little hasty, and self-willed, quite ready to draw the sword 
and take strong measures. We can imagine them the dupes 
of their native officials, the native police and revenue officials 
in the so-called civil districts, On the other hand, the Bureau 
Arabe, entrusted to able and competent officers, would be very 
effective, though rather high-handed, and jealous of interference, 
That such is the case, there can be no doubt, as one of the com- 
plaints against them, is that they stand up agaiust their country- 
men in the interest of the people entrusted to them, a fault of 
which the majority of the officials in British India are, we are 
thankful to say, equally guilty, and that, though. technically 
subordinate to the officer commanding the district, they are prone 
to exert an independent authority, which, considering that they 
are well acquainted with the people froin continuous residence, aud 
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that the commanding officers are birds of passage, and totally 
ignorant, is not a matter of surprise or regret. 

It occupied quite twenty-seven years to obtain full military 
possession of the country, aud the progress of the Freuch arms 
was chequered by great disasters: however, in 1857 peace was 
restored, and the French domination fully established over the whole 
of Algeria, with a population of two and a half millions. No 
doubt, some of the institutions came iuto existence during these 
times of trouble, aud outlived the necessity which created them, 
from the operation of that tenacity of life which is often the lot 
of antiquated and useless offices. It is quite clear and admitted 
by the chronicler of the fifty years’ occupation, who was himself 
a witness of what he relates, that the French government en- 
tered upon and carried through the conquest of Algeria without 
any fixed plan, any decided policy : they were taken aback by the 
extreme facility with which the couquest was made, and hung 
back from the responsibility, risk, and expense of direct occupation. 
They would gradually have made it over to some subservient 
native chieftain, but it was not to be, aud. France, during a quar- 
ter of a century, had a costly struggle, and for another quarter a 
costly’ possession, 

The first pressing question was: how to deal with the native 
tribes, so as to keep them in order, and yet not drive them to 
rebellion? After futile attempts to do this by the agency of 
an “Agha of the Arabs,” selecting a Turk, or a Frenchman, 
or a native for that office, the idea of selecting a special body of 
officers, and making over to them the duty of holding relations 
with the natives, something analogous to the Political Agents in 
British India, was as early as 1832 approved, and Captain 
Lamoriciere was the first head of the ‘ Bureau Arabe.” With a 
properly constituted civil government, supplied with police, reve- 
nue and judicial officers, who lived among the people, such an iusti- 
tution would have been superfluous, but while power was centered 
in the ill-informed Commandant of the troops, the Bureau Arabe bee 
came & necessity, a great’ help to the conquest, and the cause of 
great blessing to the people. Marshal Bugeaud, in 1841, definitely 
fixed their jurisdiction: under them were the native Caids, and 
under them a subordinate Staff of native officials, much as they 
existed anterior to the conquest. One cannot fail to recognize 
the wisdom and policy of this measure: the only wonder is, that it 
was not permitted gradually to enfranchise itself of military 
coutrol, and expand into the full proportions of civil govern- 
ment. A kind of political instinct seems to suggest, that this 
development must take place still. The officers of the Bureau 
Arabe seem, indeed, to lave become “ipsis Hiberuis Hiberniores,” 
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to have adopted the Arab dress, to have gone about surrounded 
by Arab chiefs and borsemen, to have gone in for being friends of 
the people. Perhaps they were right in protecting the tribal 
lands of the Nomads from the appropriation of land-speculators, 
and agricultural companies ; perhaps they were wrong in adopting 
the loose social views of their protégés, and forgetting that they 
were Christians, and gentlemen: but such men as these are of 
the same type and “brotherhood as that great and gloricus body 
of political officers, and non-regulation administrators, who have 
saved British India in the hour of peril, kept at bay the 
men with the red-tape and the revenue sponge, and staved off 
rebellion in newly annexed provinces by the iron hand in the 
velvet glove, the personal rule, the rough and ready administra- 
tion, the gallant and daring bearing, “which awed and attached, 
and at length subdued, those who came under their influence, 
Such men are handed to usin the legends of Northern India, 
Sleeman and Dixon, John Nicholson and James Abbott, and 
many others, who respected and loved the people whom it was 
their destiny to rule, and who were respected and loved in return, 
Let us hear what the French historian says of the officers of 
the Bureau Arabe :—“ The results obtained by the energy, tact, 
“and spirit of justice of some of these officers were remarkable. 
“Some of their names have become entwined in the legends of 
“the people. With their lives always in their hands, ‘without 
“the possibility of any success or escape, they arae the art of 
“disarming their antagonists by their dauntless bearing, and 
established a respect, for the ‘French name, and thus brought 
‘about a state of security of life and property previously unknown, 
_ “Tele mode of procedure was inexorable severity, rapid con- 
“ception of plans, and instant execution, and such a policy was 
“indispensable to rule such a people. From the first they dazzled 
“the eyes and daunted the spirit of the tribes, and established 
“the moral superiority of a dominant race.” If to this be added 
open handedness, purity of morals, unflinching truthfulness, and 
a wealth of pardon and forgiveness without limit, the art of 
ruling subject-races in an inferior state of culture is revealed :— 
Failure can always be traced to some niggard economy, some low 
deceit, some rancorous revenge, some disereditable intrigue. 
Unhappily the best of institutions have a tendency to decay, 
or to transformation, from the influence of lower motives. The 
exercise of uncontrolled power'brings with it the seeds of its own 
ruin. The Bureau Arabe did not escape this fatality. The head 
of the Burean Arabe became a Sultan, or, in Anglo-Indian par- 
lance, “ Bahadur,” and roused the envy of his brother officers 
on military service, and the indignation of the French colonists. 
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Their. honesty was suspected, and.instead of courting, they resent- 
ed, the criticism of the public press. In 1857 arose a terrible 
scandal in one of the Bureaus; all the years of good service 
were forgotten, and the failure of one led to the unjust coudem- 
vation of all. 

The constant change of the political horizon in the mother 
country appears to have had a disastrous effect on the iustitutions 
of the colony. In 1848 the republic inaugurated a dualism 
of civil and military authorities, which must have ended in con- 
flicts, for Frenclimen seem incapable of conceiving the simplicity 
of a civil administration with the Military Department in entire 
subordination. With the Empire in 1851, the military authorities 
obtained predominance, because political offenders were deported 
from France to Algeria, and the necessity of further military 
operations became paramount. 

In 1858 a ministry of Algiers and the Colonies was created under 
the superintendence of Prince Jerome Napoleon, the victorious Plon- 
plon, who never even visited Algeria, but who initiated a number 
of reforms, some premature, all abortive, for the -war w_ Ltaly 
broke out the next year, and his connexion with Algiers at once 
ceased, The tendeucy of his reforms was to increase the extent 
of territory under civil government, and to restrict that 
under Military Government, and to introduce the system of pro- 
vincial councils in each of the three civil departments. A con- 
siderable expropriation’ of lawd was proposed by allotting to each 
tribe a proportion supposed to be sufficient for their wants, and 
appropriating the remainder to French colonisation. Moreover, the 
portion allotted to the tribes was to be divided as personal property 
to each individual. Bureau Arabes with a civil complexion were 
to replace similar institutions with a military complexion in 
certain localities, 

These measures were abortive ; they were well mtentioned, 
but mistaken. Of what possible use could a council be in the 
administration of departments in their rudimentary state of 
civilization? An intelligent Civil Commissioner was sufficient 
to work out the principles laid down by the Governor for his 
suidance. What a deep sense of injustice would be roused 
ainong the tribes at the sight of the reduction of their ancestral 
grazing grounds, and the sale and grant of their lands to 
French colonists? It is well to have a giant’s strength, but not 
to use it as a giant. The notion of individual, as opposed to tribal, 
property is one that can only be inculcated gradually. 

‘The Emperor Napoleon visited Algeria in 1860, and another 
change took place. Marshall Pelissier was made Gov: ‘ror, ¢cor- 
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again established, and the Bureau Arabes of the milltary type. had 
another turn of triumph. More than that, in a famous letter 
in 1863, the Emperor announced to the Marshall, that Algeria 
was not a colony in the ordinarily accepted sense of the term, bur 
au Arab kingdom. This raised a violent excitement among the 
French colonists, who had been tempted to invest their money in 
the country, and who protested strongly against the idea ; but their 
delegates to Paris were not admitted to an audience, and the Em- 
peror carried out his policy, aud ordered surveys to be made, aud 
the property of the tribes to be reserved to their use, 

In maintaining a military regime, the Emperor may have 
been wrong, but in protecting the tribes from the wholesale spoli- 
atiou of their land, he was certainly right, and there is truth in 
his assertion, that Algiers was not acolony, but an Arab kingdom. 

Iu spite, however, of the stro..g Militury government, and the 
justice promised to the tribes, aserious revolt broke out on the 
frontier of the Sahara; a French detachment was cut to pieces ; 
the Kabylia rose in arms, and it required the work of a year, aud 
the aid of reinforcements from France, to restore order : Marshall 
MacMahon succeeded Marshall Pelissier, who is said to have died 
from vexation at his want of success, and a terrible famine fol- 
lowed. The starving tribes crowded iuto the cities; half a 
million are reported to have perished, and acts of , cannibalism 
took place in several localities: the press was strictly gagved, 
but private letters and an address of the Archbishop of Algcria 
roused the whole of France. To the sword had succeeded famine; 
to the famine now succeeded pestilence, to which many of the 
French colonists succumbed, Alien rulers of great foreign de- 
pendencies must calculate on the recurrence of such scourges. 
Great is the responsibility of a uation, when it charges itself 
with the care of the weal and woe of subject millious. ‘he 
most conscientious aud parental system of Government may fail 
to arrest such evils, Lut it can mitigate their consequences. A vast, 
unfeeling system, mainly directed to the interests of the alien 
colonists, will eventuate in the annihilation of the subject 
races. 

The power of the Emperor was unmistakeably growing weaker, 
when in 1869 the Senate appointed a Commission of Inquiry, the 
result of which was the determination to abolish the Military 
system of Government. The news was: received with enthusi- 
asm in Algeria. Inthe meantime the war with Prussia broke out, 
the Empire disappeared, all the troops were recalled from Algeria 
to fight the fight of the wother country, the Military government 
ceased to exist, and by decrees of the Assembly at Bordeaux, a 
Civil government was established, or supposed to be so, for, in 
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fact, the state of affairs amounted to anarchy. The natives of 
Algiers looked on in astonishment: gradually they felt that their 
position and their interests were tlireatened : the fall of the Em 
peror, to their notion, relieved them of their allegiance. Tlic 
Bureau Arabes, finding themselves the subjects of unjust attack, 
made no exertion to calm the tumult aud keep their subordi- 
nates in a right state of mind, At length a serious rebellion 
broke out, and a number of colonists were massacred ; order 
was restored by troops sent from France, but with difficulty. If 
the natives had commenced their revolt earlier, the disaster 
might have been much more serious, At any rate, it is a sub- 
ject of serious reflection, that an unsuccessful or prolonged war 
in Europe, must entail a rising of the tribes in Algeria. The re- 
sult of the revolt was the confiscation of a vast area of tribal 
land. 

Under the Presidency of ‘M. Thiers, a system of civil adminis- 
tration was restored, of the usual type, and an Admiral was ap- 
pointed Governor-General ; but he fell in 1873 with M. Thiers, and 
General Chanzy was appointed Governor-General by the reaction- 
ary party. He had been an old chief of the Bureau Arabes, 
and kuew the language and the secret policies of the tribes. He 
appears to have had singular qualifications for his duty, but, justly 
or unjustly, he raised against himself the feelings of the colonists, 
and, when the result of the elections of 1879 crushed the hopes 
of the reactionists, -he retired from office, and was succeeded 
by the first Civil Governor, M. Albert Grevy, brother of the 
Presideut of the Republic, who still occupies that post. 

General Chanzy’s failure was not owing to his wishing to intro- 
duce the military system, for he was Civil Governor, and 
acted as such, but because he did what appeared to him justice 
to the natives, and therefore drew upon himself the hatred of 
the party of the French colonists. As stated above, a vast 
territory had been confiseated, and the colonists looked upon 
this with greedy eyes. But the General felt that a modus 
vivendi must be given to the tribe upon their submission, and he 
consequently settled them in villages, and assigned them a_ suffi- 
ciency of land ;—in fact he allowed them to redeem their own 
lands. He did his best to carry out the law, establishing individual 
in lieu of tribal property. Anyone who has studied such subjects 
kuows that such a measure must be the result of time, aud of 
spontaneous action. A less well-informed public opinion fancied 
that such changes could be effected by a stroke of the pen, 
and blamed their Governor for the slowness of his reforms. 

The question fairly arises—would the Empire of British India 
have been built up to-{ts present magnificent proportions, if, oy 
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every change in home politics, radical changes had been made 
in the local administration, and the shadows that passed across 
the sky at home, had been reflected in the distant sea of the 
sulject territory ? There is little doubt that the opportunity of 
adding to, or consolidating, or maintaining, our empire, would have 
been lost, had there not been an authority like the East India 
Company, iudepeudent of party and insensible to the contempo- 
rary carreut of popular feeling. -Sometimes, indeed, a popular cry, 
a doctrinaire expedient, the craze of some great man or -dominaat 
school, has floated over the province, and for a moment infested 
tlie pages of the local press, or the discussions of the Council 
Board—such as the settlement of Englislimen upon waste lands, 
the general introduction of a perpetual settlement of the land 
revenue, the invasion of a neighbouring kingdom like Afghanis- 
tan, as a supposed measure of self-defeuce—but the delusion has 
soon been lived down, and the rulers of the country have re- 
turned to their well understood principles of governing that great 
country on the highest principles, and for the benefit of the 
people of that country. Esto perpetua ! 

From the first Algeria was treated as a colony, and schemes of 
colonisation were made, of the most faulty nature, evidencing the 
incapacity of the French nation for such enterprises. M. Duval 
expresses his wonder that the vast stream of emigrants should 
flow tv the United States and the distant. English colonies, and 
not seek out Algeria, which isso much nearer, but the wonder 
ceases when the history of the fifty years is examined. In 1848 
the discontented workmen of the great towns were tempted, by 
great material assistance, to rid their native country of their 
presence, but they were not the material for agricultural colonies : 
an attempt was made to garrison the country with military colonies, 
but the old soldiers gradually disappeared, ‘l'o check the schemes 
of the land-jobber, concessions were made gratuitously in small 
lots interlaced with the holdings of others, who were entire stran- 
gers, and some of these lots were in numerous detached fields. 
Those who are familiar with the interior history of villages ia 
British India, can realise the complications arising from such need 
less entanglement. Moreover, all the concessions were conditional 
and liable to forfeiture in certain periods, thus rendering all advan- 
ces to the holders from banks impossible, as there was no ‘free- 
hold to place in mortgage as security. Upon the principle of the 
Latin racés, the State was expected to do Seheething to select the 
village site, to make the roads, to open the canals,—nothing was 
left to individual choice, or municipal exertion. The gratuitous 
concession of lands opened the door to favouritism /and tedious 
formalities and delays, iustead of the simpler and more acceptable 
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expedient of public sales. Wild schemes were broached, of introdu- 
cing particular modes of culture and particular products, ending 
in disappointment. British India has not been entirely free from 
such snares, as if the experience of centuries had not taught the 
resident agriculturist the mode of culture most suitable to the 
soil, and the product likely to give the best return. In the re- 
gions confiscated from the tribes, there was always the risk of 
reprisals from the ancient proprietors, and we read of massacres 
of whole villages, and hazardous escapes to the cities. 

When the Emperor Napoleon, in 1860, announced the new idea of 
the Arab kingdom, or in other words “ Algeria for the Algerians,” 
French colonisation received a rude check, or, in other words, 
French citizens were robbed of their patrimony ; for the idea 
that the waste.lands of Algeria belonged to the French people 
collectively, and not to the Arabs and Berbers who had held 
them in undisputed possession for centuries, had taken deep 
root in the public mind, and it will be curious to wateh the 
growth of this idea in the adjoining province of Tunisia, In 
1871 justice was again done to the people of France by ex- 
tensive confiscations, and emigrants from Alsace and Lorraine, 
who could not breok the domination of their country by the 
Germans who were people of their own kin and language, left 
Europe and settled in Kabylia, upon lands which had been held 
by the free and independent Berbers since the time of the 
empire of Carthage, so strange is the inconsistency of the’ 
human mind when roused by political passion. The ousted Kabyles 
were not pastoral nomads, but dwellers in houses and villages 
and cantons, after the manner of the Swiss confederation, living 
a settled life, practising the ordinary arts of their particular 
stage of civilisation. ‘The cantons were leagued together in 
a kind of savage band, based upon republican prineiples, but 
tempered by an aristocratic element, evidenced by the existence 
of families of military or religions origin. It is as if the 
Government of British India, had ousted some of the time- 
‘honoured Rajput settlements in the lower Himalaya, and divided 
their lands among European colonists, to prove an apparent ele- 
ment of strength, but a certain element of weakness, when the 
great struggle for Empire has to be again fought out, and the 
hand of England’s might is shortened. The great emigration 
from Alsace was not a success. Of the ten thousand who landed in 
Algeria, a great many sold their grants, and disappeared : the 
void appears to have been filled up by grants to members of 
the new class, of the issue of French colonists born in the country, 
with the singular condition, that the grantee should be married, 
giving, as it were, @n—cincentive to the increase of population, 
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We have, lowever, yet to learn whether the issue of French parents 
in such a climate as North Africa retains .the vigour aud 
patriotism of his European parents, 

There are two regions in Algeria opened to the colonist: in 
the littoral region, where the soil is peculiarly fertile, small 
holdings may be exceedingly remunerative, and life in a village 
may be tolerable. But in the region of the Tell, where the 
country rises in successive swells of mountaius and valleys to the 
high plateau, nothing but farming on a great scale can answer, 
and a piteous picture is drawn of the adventurous colonist 
who enters upon such an enterprise without abundance of 
capital—and capital is just the one thing which the French 
colonist does not possess. It is worthy of remark, as 
bearing upon the political future of Algeria, that a very con- 
siderable Spanish colony has settled in the province of Oran, 
and many other nationalities are represented. Experience has 
told us, that gratitude to the mother country is not to be expected 
from colonists of the same race and language: how much 
less from a motley collection of emigrants from people of ‘other 
race and language. Moreover, it will long rankle in the mind of 
the colonist of the next generation, that France has always 
treated Algeria as a foreign country. Influenced by the political 
necéssity of protecting certain powerful interests at-home, the 
products of the Colony have been placed at a disadvantage. 
Repeated protests against this unjust fiscal policy have been made, 
and jn vain. 

An acute observer remarks that the French peasant, or farmer, 
is not an emigrant by choice: it is only those who have failed 
in their own country, that are induced to venture, and these are just 
the class not likely to succeed. There {s no religious persecution 
now, which has the effect of inducing the very salt of the earth 
to leave their ancestral homes: this germ of colonisation has, 
thauk God! ceased for ever. The Frenchman has now no political 
necessity to fly his country, and nostalgia is one of his greatest 
trials, and it has been found in practice, that the facilities of re- 
turn are too great, and France is too near to her colony. The 
unsuccessful adventurer returns penniless to his native village, 
and by painting a sombre picture of the state of affairs, and 
suppressing all mention of his own misconduct, he discourages 
others. ‘The real colonist burns his ships, and lays the founda- 
tion of a new home, and this is the secret of the success of the 
Anglo-Saxon colonies, Owing to the strange phonemenon of 
French domestic life, openly alluded to by religious and secular 
writers,—that ina French home there is never a large young 
family,—the material for healthy colonisation is not forthcoming. 
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[t is the surplus,—the young, healthy and vigorous—of young men 
and. .women who seek an opening, that enables the English to 
people the remote parts of the world with a never-ceasing stream 
of emigrants. 

Another strange feature has forced itself into notice this very 
year. In spite of fifty years’ domination the French power has 
not been so exhibited as to convince the Arab and Berber 
tribes of the hopelessness of any attempt to throw off the yoke. 
It is a struggle of a nation of two millions against one of forty, 
whose resources are within two days’ voyage. In British India 
the problem is heing worked out of a population exceeding two 
hundred millions being kept in subjection by a nation of thirty 
millions, whose resources are at the distance of one month's 
voyage, and no doubt there is great peril for the future. It is, 
indeed, strange to hear of an insurrection in Algeria following 
at once upon the occupation of ‘Tunisia, and, no doubt, we are by 
no means at the close of that drama yet. Another notu«ble 
feature is that the Spanish colonists of Oran, who have suffered so 
heavily in this insurrection, do not consider themselves French 
subjects; but those who survived, hurried back to Spain, 
and urged, through the Spanish Government. a claim to compen- 
sation from France for their losses, ‘There may be tea planters 
of French or German origin in British India, or German and 
Dutch colonists in South Africa, but we doubt whether anv 
claim to compensation, urged by a foreign Government, would 
be listened to by the English Government. It would be, indeed, 
hopeless to found acolony, if the integral parts still maintained 
their original nationality. 

The French colony has escaped the religious snare, and has 
increased the wrath of the Ultramontane party in conse- 
quence, Entire freedom of worship is guaranteed, and there may 
be said to be no established dominant church. Here, however, 
the true line of policy has not beeu followed. We read of mosques 
converted into churches: this is an outrage unworthy of the 
century. We read also of mosques erected at the expense of 
the State: this is an insult to the common Christianity which 
is presumed to he the heirloom of every French colonist. The 
priests loudly denounce the firm and prudent government which 
will not permit, in a Mahometan country, the offensive and 
needless display of a foreign cult in the public streets: they 
equally denounce, and with as little reason, the free license allowed, 
from time immemorial, to the Mahometan to celebrate, in public, 
in his own country, his annual festivals. Religionists must be 
blind, who do not perceive the equity which underlies this 
distinction. The Hindu and Mahometan are allowed in British 
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India a license of religious external display which would not 
be tolerated for a momentin England, or in any Christian 
colony. 

Let us examine the returns of the census of the European 
population in 1877, the latest available. 





French, born in France or in Algeira 156,000 
Jews - 33.000 
Other European nations 156,000 
Civil establishments 9,000 
Army 51,000 

Total 405.000 








Of the French some are Creoles, that is to say, born of French 
parents, in the colony, of the second generation, who have never 
seen France, and who have colonial culture and _ prejudices, 
It is shown conclusively that the birth-rate exceeds the death- 
rate, and that the average number of the family is larger than 
in France, which is not saying much. Frenchmen may 
flatter themselves that their colonists will be the same as them- 
selves: we have the notable instance of the French Huguenots 
of South Africa having passed entirely into the status and 
culture of Dutch Boers. The French of Canada and tbe Mauritius 
care little for France, though very much for their own 
liberties: it is quite a dream to suppose that the inhabitants 
of Algeria will identify themselves with France, as soon as_ they 
are able to stand alone. Attention is called to the size of the 
army of occupation, and the cost which that must entail upon 
the mother country. Compare that with the regiment or two 
which forms the garrison of an English colony, and the expense 
of which is grndgingly afforded by England, who, instead of 
shutting her ports to the exports of her colonies, finds the ports 
of her colonies partially closed to her own manufactures, 

What shall be said of a colony in which the European _po- 
pulation is composed of the same number of French inhabitants 
as of other European nations? The Spaniards alone nunber 
90,«:00 and are settled in the province of Oran, which, as _ late 
as the year 1792, belonged to the crown of Spain, which they 
still regard as belonging. to themselves, ard which resembles so 
much their own climate. None of these strangers take the trouble 
of naturalising themselves as French citizens, because they have 
greater advantages as strangers: they are not*liable to military ser- 
vice, or civil duties, such as those of jurymen, and can appeal to 
their Consul at discretion, On the other hand, though forming so 
large a proportion of the population, they have no municipal rights, 
hut have the scant privilege of nominating one foreigner to re- 
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present them all im the Local Councils, The inconveuieuce 
if not dauger, of such a state of affairs is admitted, and the Spaniards 
have lately been called upon to serve one year in the Algeriau 
militia, though not liable to serve iu the French army. The 
{immigrants from the Balearic Islauds aud Italy are of great 
importance as supplying cheap labour, and thus, in practice, push 
out the French immigrant, who requires iigher wages, aud 
who would be glad to exclude such rivals from the colony, if 
le dared, as he has deprived them of the privilege ef obtainiug 
any concession of land. But if this state of affairs continues, 
we may see a not very distant date, when the colony will become hos- 
tile to France, especially as the fatal policy of deporting in former 
years political antagonists to Algeria, aud eucouraging old suldiers to 
settle there, has given birth to a community decidedly hostile 
to the mother country, aud apt to criticise aud turu to ridicule 
her administrative measures. 

The population of 33,000 Jews is a remarkable element : they 
are all naturalised as French citizens; are in comfortable circum- 
stances ; have largé families ; aud are on the increase, There are, 
in addition, some 7,000 alien Jews who, to avoid the burden of cou- 
scription, have entered themseives as subjects of Morocco or 
Tunisia, They were all naturalised en masse by a decree from 
Paris, {pn ‘1870, and were, in fact, unworthy of an honor which 
they had not even solicited. They have by no means amalgama- 
ted with the Europeans, being African by birth, culuure and pre- 
judices : they devote themselves-to~- small city commerce, to the 
entire exclusion of all Europeau rivals. They appear to be 
very unpopular, and so far in arrear of modern French ideas, 
that, on their return from their year’s service in the army in 
France, they adopt the turban and loose pautaluons, and the 
other customs of their country. It is seif-evident that, in a 
struggle of the colony with the mother couutry, this section of the 
community would be with the colonists, aud probably that section 
of the colonists which would be the least friendly to the 
French. It is quite possible that, in the hour of peril, they 
would take part with the Mahometans agaiust the Clhiistiaus, 
whom they detest. 

A more important subject is the indigenous Mahometan popu- 
lation, which is estimated, upon credible data, at two and a half 
willions. To Englishmen who dwell in British India trauquilly, 
a mere handful among the millions of Hindus and Mabometans, 
it seems strange to hear a Frenchman discuss the grave dauger of 
the number of Europeans being ouly one iu seven to that of the 
natives, It appears that the inuigenuous population had in 1861 
reached to two and three quarter millions, but has been reduced 
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ly epidemics and rebellions to the extent of a quarter of a mil- 
ion; but it is clearly again on the increase. ‘To these must 
now be added the exasperated population of Tunisia to enable us 
to form a right conception of the political situation. The French 
writer whom we have followed, does not think that the position 
will be safe, even as regards Algeria, until the colonists amount to 
one million, an event which is still a long way off. He admits 
that there is not the least moral assimilation betwixt the two races 
going on ; that the Arabs have not taken one step towards it ; and 
he attributes this to the difference of religion, but this has not been 
found to be so absolutely a wall of separation elsewhere No in- 
termarringe takes place betwixt the two races: the number of 
Arabs, who have applied to be nationalised as French subjects, 
amounts to seventeen. ‘I'hey have only to ask for the honour, but 
they do not care for it. Nearly all the cereals of the province are 
the result of their labour, and they monopolise the breeding of 
cattle, as none but Arabs could dwell in the high plateau, so 
cold in the winter, and so hot in summer, ‘They bring down their 
flocks and herds to find a market, They breed camels, and bring 
them down laden with wood; but their system both of pasturage 
aud agriculture is defective, and uneconomic :—they are incapable, 
however, of any change. They are strictly conservative in their 
habits and methods, Jn spite of their unscientific agricilture, it 
is admitted that the crops in good seasons are marvellously avun- 
dant, and that silver pours into the hands of the cultivators, who 
buy up land, a portion of the concessions to colonists, to a consider- 
able extent. On the other hand, in bad seasons, they fall into the 
net of the Jew usurer, and are reduced to penury. ‘These are the 
well established features of that particular stage of civilisation, aud 
it may be doubted whether deep ploughing would suit the soil, or 
high agriculture, the cultivator, Beneath those who own the soil, 
are tenants without any proprietary rights, and the French colo- 
nist makes a large use of native labour, which is cheap, if not 
good. They serve as shepherds and day labourers, and, in some 
cases, take farm-holdings on lease from the Europeans, 

The tribal possession of the land is no doubt a great difficulty. 
Under the native rnie occupation of the same plot by father and son 
was respected, but this implied uo right of alienation to a stran- 
cer, The pastoral tribes drive their herds to the region of the Sa- 
hara during the winter, and return in spring to the high plateau 
region, looking ont for localities where there is abundant pas- 
turaye, but not necessarily returning to their former stations. ‘This 
kind of property may be necessitated by the physical features of 
the country. but it is diffienlt to reconcile it to the hard and fast 
rule of individual property, In Kabylia, and in certain localities, 
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individual property does exist, and can be guaranteed in the ordi- 
vary way. The point of view from which the colonists and their 
supporters regard this question is unfavorable to the tribal systein, 
because they wish to secwre the surplus land, and the best land, 
to themselves, In British India the only question would be, what 
is best for the people, and what system will enable them to dis- 
charge their duties to themselves aud the State best? In Algeria, 
there is always the earth-greed, and the pressure from Home to 
provide land for the colonist. No doubt, historically, the right of 
the Arab is no better than that of the Frenchman: he came as 
an alien, and extinguished all tiat had survived of Roman or Van- 
dal colonisation, arid sat down upon the lands of the Berber, Ceu- 
turies of occupation have supplied him with a good title, aud mix- 
ed races, and similarity of religion have bridged over the differ- 
ence betwixt the two peoples. ‘The French colonist has before him 
the task of extinguishing the Arab, if he is stroug enough to do it, 
and of assimilating with the Berber, if the proximity of Europe 
will allow of such a degradation, The circumstances of Kabylia are 
quite differeut: a densely populous and mvuutainous country, 
parcelled ont into separate properties, leaves uo room for colouists, 
except on confiscated land, where the grant is accompanied by 
the undying hate of the descendants of the old proprietor, 
Attempts have been made to opeu schools aud colleges, but 
with slight success as_regards the natives. The institutions were, 
of course, of the French type, and the inevitable dualism took 
place betwixt the civil and military authorities. In the Medical 
College there were in 1877, 77 French students, 3 foreiguers, and 
4 Mahometans only. ‘Three Colleges at Algiers, Constantine, and 
Tlemsip, give instruction in Arabic Grammar, Mahometau law, 
and (Heaven help the mark ! ) Mahometan religiou. There are ouly 
129 students in the three Colleges, training to supply the Native 
Bench and Bar. There are estabiisliments for secondary iustruc- 
tion at Algiers and the chief towns fur boys and girls ; but it is not 
stated whether the students are natives or Europeans : most probab- 
ly, they are the latter. As regards primary instruction, among the | 
51,000 students, only 2,000 are natives, showing that the impres- . 
sion made upon the two million and a half of Arabs and Berbers 
amounts to nothing. In fact, the French have yet to learn that 
the only way of reaching the masses is by ascertaining the number 
of indigeuous schvols already existing, strengthening and enconrag- , 
ing them, instructing their teachers, and making it worth their 
while to improve their mode of teaching, and bringing them on 
the side of, instead of driving them into antagonism to, progress, 
The Arabs aud Berbers are not in the lowest state of civilisation ; 
ou the couirary, a limited power of reading and writing is very 
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generally spread, and the Arabs, as a race, are susceptible of the 
highest intellectual development. 

How much the French authorities have still to learn, is evidenced 
by the remarks made by M. Mercier regarding the absolute 
necessity of every public officer using the vernacular language of 
tle people. One sage councillor of Oran proposed that the 
French language should be introduced by law, and the native 
veruaculars abolished. Our author remarks with justice, but 
characteristically of a Frenchman, that such a policy would be 
worthy of a Russian or a Prussian, but vot of the genius of his 
nation : moreover, it would be an impossibility. Such votions have 
sumetimes been suggested by theorists in British India, and the 
idea of English law administered by English lawyers in the Eng- 
lish language, has been put forward as the perfection of justice, 
Nations have indeed changed their languages : we have notable {n- 
stances of the Normans, who settled in Normandy, of the people of 
Ezypt and Palestine, but such processes are slow, and the cause of 
tle change is hard to find out, but no instance is known of a foreign 
couquerur compelling a subject-nation to adopt the language -of 
tlie conqueror, not by the quiet attraction of superior culture, but 
by an order issued from head-quarters. The French have not the 
gift of acquiring foreign languages: itis amazing to find great 
scholars unable to speak any other language than their own, and 
there has beeu too great a tendency on the part of the French, when 
in power, to force their own language into official use, but we are 
glad to find, that, in Algeria, every public officer is compelled to 
speak Arabic, and those, who are more specially employed among the 
Berbers, are expected to speak one of the dialects of that laug- 
uage, while the French Government has taken measures to bave 
grammars and dictionaries prepared in these languages. This 
principle cannot be too rigidly enforced in British India. It is not 
sufficient to know one or two of the great vernaculars, but the 
officers in charge of the non-Arian races should be selected for their 
knowledge of the languages of those races : when we read of a rising 
of those rude tribes, it may generally be attributed to the fact 
that they were oppressed, and that no English officer knew their 
language sufficiently well to understand the nature of their 
grievance, and hold personal intercourse with them. | 

As may be expected, the press has taken root in the new 
colony, and played au important part io ventilating the grie- 
vances of the colonists, It does not, however, appear, that there 
is a single journal in the vernacular languages, and, therefore, 
the salutary influence of this wise and sympathising medium 
is totally wanting. The different public organs amount to 
thirty, and the opinion is expressed, that they have not 
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risen to the level of the dignity of their great sulject. Some- 
times they are mere echoes of Parisian news: at other times 
they handle local politics and local contentions with a degree 
of acrimony, and a want. of dignity, most unworthy of a 
grent people. In the presence of the two millions of Mahom- 
metans the Christian settlers present the sad spectacle of bitter 
quarrels about their private interests, aud, if the facts can be 
gathered from the review of their past history, a constant 
hostility to the Home Government, which is not a matter of 
surprise, when it is remembered that troublesome politicians 
have from time to time been deported to Algeria. The conse- 
quences of this. state of affairs is that the men most capable of 
public duties, abstain from all interference in municipal elec- 
tions, and the colony suffers owing to the violent passions of 
interested intriguers, who pull the wires, but do not represeut 
the real interests of the province. 

But after all, the primary object and raison d’étre of a Govern- 
ment in a civilised country are to protect the life and property 
of the people, and it is frightful to see, that, in the volume to 
which we have continually referred, a volume published at Paris 
in 1880, it is distinctly stated, that the measures taken by the 
Government of Algeria have entirely and notoriously failed ; that 
neither the French colonist nor the native is protected from 
the brigand, and that the police are totally inadequate to th-ir 
duties. -We should not dare to state these things, if they were 
not vouched for by a Frenchman who has resided twenty-rix 
years in the colony, and whose statements, arguments, and sug- 
gestions, carry with them conviction. The province is supplied 
with a court of uppeal, courts of first instance, of assize, and 
Juges de Paix, very much after the model of the mother country. 
Here, however, the unfortunate complication of the militar 
and civil authority introduce difficulties which really ought not 
to exist. The Staff is stated to be insufficient in number 
for the duties, and it is astonishing to read, that appointments 
are made to judicial vacancies without -any previous test of 
qualification in the law, language, and customs of the people, - The 
decision of civil suits betwixt natives is reserved to the Kazi, 
while suits in which a European, or a Jew, is concerned, are 
reserved to the regular tribunals, which also receive appeals 
from the decisions of the Kazi, who is also notary public 
and registrar of marriages. However venal and inefficient these 
Kézis may be, it must be recollected that they are a national 
institution, and it is wise and kind to make use of them, im- 
prove their position, and instruct them. A_ subject population 
will bear patiently-an“ infinity of fiscal burdens, but if their 
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religion, or customs, or personal rights, are interfered with, 
they will resist to a man. It is wisest, and safest, to let thei 
settle these matters in their own way, which is more rapid, and 
less expensive, A well trained, well paid, and well-supervised 
body of K&zis may act as a buffer betwixt the people aud 
their rulers. 

The repression of crime, and the preservation of life and p 
perty, are much more serious matters, In the chief towns ee 
is a collection of the scum ‘of many pationalities,—Italians, 
Spanish, people of Morocco, aud Tunisia, and fugitives from jus- 
tice in Europe generally, and it is no matter of surprise that 
crimes against property and person are frequent, but they can 
be kept down by a tight hand. The problem of keeping down 
the brigands, who infest the open country, is a greater one: the 
spaces are enormous: the villages at a considerable distance : the 
population scant while at the same time rural wealth is accumul- 
ting. Such circumstances are favourable to the development 
of brigandage. When the Bureau Arabes existed in full force, 
they kept a tight hand upon the floating elements of the popu- 
ation, and, while guilty of occasional injustice, they kept order 
with a high hand, within their jurisdiction, which, of course, was 
restricted to the portion of the province under military control. 
But a migration of the population iu course of time took place 
from the jurisdiction of the Caid, Bureau Arabe, and Geuveral ( ‘om- 
manding, into the civil districts. and came ander the more lezal 
and complicated, but less energetic and rapid, control of thie 
commonest civil authorities, and a kiud of chaos ensued from the 
collision of these co-ordinate powers, Criminals could escape 
from one jurisdiction to another, and defy the law. Many rem-- 
dies were suggested, and foremost among them the well-worn 
but intolerable policy of making a tribe responsible for the acts of 
each individual member. It is scarcely necessary to say, that, 
under a system of law and justice, such a remedy is most imper- 
fect, capricious, apd insufficient:: the value of the property 
stolen, or life lost, might be paid, or an inuocent person caughit 
up, and handed over to the authorities as the criminal: in both 
cases the innocent would be punished for the guilty, aud the 
real offender escape. The natives are as great sufferers from the 
want of protection as the colonists, and have no more knowledge 
in their collective capacity of the offender than the colonists, 
and this policy of punishing the inuocent for the guilty would only 
exasperate them, and render them hostile to the authorities, as their 
natural enemies, or compel them to become themselves brigands 
in self-defence. 

The only realremedy is that which has prevailed in other countries 
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viz., a, strongly organized police, of both arms, commanded by 
energetic officers, spread over the whole province, in constant 
communication with each other, and under one head, thus defying all 
collision of jurisdiction. Such a police should have no judi- 
cial powers whatever, and be independent of the judicial author- 
ities, except so faras making over offenders for trial. Brigands, 
robbers, and cattle lifters would soon find the country too hot to 
hold them. A Frenchman, like members of other continental nations, 
naturally suggests, that a passport system should be introduced, 
and no native be allowed to move from his residence without a 

olice permit—but the Englishman knows that, as regards Eng- 
land, English colonies, and British India, such a measure is un- 
necessary, and hurtful. 

Let us briefly recapitulate the heads and main features of the 
Administrative system as it existed in 1880 :— 

I.—A civil Governor-General (Albert Grevy) in whom is cen- 
tralised every authority, and who is responsible only to the 
Chambers. He prepares his Annual Budget, which is voted 
by the Chambers, and disbursed by monthly appropriations made 
to him through the Minister-of the Interior. 

Il—A Corps d’Armée, commanded by the General, who is 
under the orders of the Governor-General. 

I1I.—An executive council, to assist the Governor-General, with 
special duties fixed by law. 

1V:—A financial council, purely of a consultative character, con- 
sisting of thirty-eight members, eighteen being delegates from the 
provincial councils, and the remainder high officials, civil and 
military, under the presidentship of the Governor-General. ‘They 
meet for twenty days only, and, their duty being to examine and 
discuss the Budget, and apportion the taxes, they are authorized to 
open out every question of administration. 

V.—Each of the three provinces of Algiers, Oran and Constan- 
tine has a civil department under a Prefect, and a military territory 
under fhe General Commanding the Division. 

ViI.—The Prefect, assisted by a council, superintends all ths 
civil departments, and is represented in the sub-divisions by his 
sub-prefects, civil administrators, mayors and shaikhs, 

ViII.—The General supervises his sub-divisional commandante, 
Bureau Arabes, and native chiefs. ) 

VIII.—The civil department includes all the lana of the towns, 
and the colonial appropriations. The military territory is pushed 
back year by year and is chiefly in the high plateau, the fron- 
tiers, and the Sahara. 

IX.—In each province there is an elective council of twenty-five 
Frenchmen, and six native assessors, chosen by the Prefect, who 
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have a vote: their funetions are very much the same as those of 
the councils general of departments in France. 

The chief sources of revenue of the colony are as follows:— 

T.—Octroi of the Sea upon all merchandize. 

1].—Annual payments of the holders of concessions of land, 

111.—Registration and stamp fees. 

1V.—Taxes upon the natives :—these consist of 

A.—The tithe on land, settled permanently in the province of 
Cones: but open to annual revision in the two other 
provinces, 

B —Capitation tax on cattle. 

C.—Capitation tax in Kabylia, and tax on palm trees in the 
oases of the desert, 

‘Revenue officers make the collections in the civil department, 
and the Bureau Arabe, with the help of the chiefs, in the military 
territory. 

The department is divided into arrondissements, under a sub- 
Prefect, very much as in France, but under him come mixed 
communes, and perfect communes. The former are composed of 
a certain number of fragments, or Douars, or settlements of a 
tribe in the civil territory, having each their juma or council. They 
are under the control of a civil administrator, assisted by a 
council formed of the presidents of the juma, and notable Eu- 
ropeans resident within the jurisdiction, The perfect communes 
are managed by a mayor, assisted by an elective council, comprising 
a proportion of natives elected hy their countrymen. These com- 
munes often comprise a large number of native inhabitants. It 
is admitted that the mayors ‘of such communes are good enough 
kind of people, but quite unfit for the really important duties 
forced upon them. 

In the military territory the sub-divisions, analogous to an 
arrondissement in the civil department, are administered by 
generals of brigade: smaller sub-divisions are entrusted to field 
officers, or captains, or lieutenants. An attempt is made to 
create native communes in the military territory, as soon as the 
people are fit for it. It is noteworthy that of the whole popula- 
tion of the province one million and a half are still under 
military authority, and to a little more than one million and a 
quarter is conceded the privilege of living uncer a form of civil 
government. 

The current of French colonial opinion, as represented violent- 
ly and with unreasonable passion in the public press, sets 
t wo ways :—QOne party go in for “assimilation with the mother 
country,” abolition of the separate government, and the addition 
of the three depariments of Algiers, “Oran, and Constantine to the 
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other departments of France. It must be confessed that this party 
forget the existence of the Arabs, the Mountain, the Sahara, 
tie climate in the hot season, the language, and all the otber 
physical features which render their policy ridiculous and 
their advice contemptible. The other party goin for “ autonomy, | 
aud virtual independence of the mother country, which is to go 
t» the expense of maintaining an army of fifty thousand men, and 
spend millions in harbours, railways, fortresses, &c., but to 
leave to the handful of French colonists the admiuistration, 
because in their own opinions they understand the question, and 
the people of Paris, and the Chamber, and the leading statesmen 
of France do not. It is as if the Government of British India 
were made over to the Kuropeans of the presidency towns, and 
tue gentlemen in charge of the tea, coffee, and cinchona plauta- 
tions. What would the Arab and Berber population, what would 
the Hindu and Mahometan of India, say, if they were left, not to 
the great united wisdom and honor, and political experience, 
of the Parliament of the mother country, but to the contracted, 
and narrow views of a colonial couucil? Does not an echo of 
this danger reach our ears from Basuto-land in South Africa ? 
The feature which strikes the reader most in the most moderate 
and sensible of the French writers is the entire absence of considera- 
tion for the natives. Algeria is talked about, and dealt with, as 
Australia, and New-Zealand, and Canada, and not as British 
India, Ceylon, and South Africa, are talked about, and dealt with. 
There is a craving for home rule, but home rule of a most 
dangerous kind, where the gover ning classes are to be of an alien 
race, supported ‘by bayonets, and the governed are to be unrepre- 
sented by their own delegates, and not to have the next best 
cuarantee for protection of their interests, in the presence of an 
independent body of public servants, whose duty and pride, and 
raison a’ étre, consist in standing up for the people even against 
their. own countrymen. In the departmental councils there are, 
is slated above, acertain number of native members, and, as 
was to be expected, they vote on the side of the Prefect, ‘and 
therefore enable the Government officials to outvote the elected 
reuch members, ‘This is looked upon as a great grievance, as _ tlhe 
small body of colonists would like to have the power to control 
in their own interests the affairs of the native, involving peace 
and war, and the highest considerations of policy to subject 
races, 

The late inroads of Arabs into the province of Oran, thie 
massacre of the Spanish colonists, and the destruction of property, 
draw attention to another bole in the armoue-of the administration 
In the towns and villages, where there areno garrisons, there exist 
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no arrangement to meet sudden attacks. Every colonist from the 
age of twenty-two to thirty forms a portion of the national 
reserve, and from thirty to forty he is included-in the territorial 
reserve, and has his arms in his keeping, but there is no point 
of reunion of their companies, and when they are mobilised, they 
ure marched off to a central station, leaving their farms, and 
villages entirely unprotected, without men, arms, or leaders, 
This is, indeed, a fruitful flaw in their arrangements, and the blot 
has this year been hit. 

On reviewing the whole plan of administration with eyes 
sharpened by experience of the same problems elsewhere, it is easy 
to perceive the great difficulties, great errors, aud great dangers, 
that underlie the position of the French in North Africa. The 
present Governor-General has introduced a series of reforms, 
which are under consideration of the councils, and will then have 
to come before the Chambers, In the meantime, the annexation 
of Tunisia has opened the floodgates to new troubles, and in the 
public press it appears as if the position of M. Grevy, and the 
office of civil Governor-General, were in jeopardy. The first fatal 
flaw is the inability of the French to conceive the idea of a civil 
government, as sufficiently strong to cope with mutiny, rebellion, 
invasion, and foreign wars, and yet the English have never 
entrusted the power of the civil Governor to the Commauder 
of the forces, as such; occasionally the same man has held both 
offices, but he has had, as it were, a separate existence in the 
discharge of his two duties. The idea of entrusting a civil 
division to a Major-General, or a district to a field officer, 
or a sub-division of a district to a captain or a subaltern, has never 
entered into the possibilities of English administration, Military 
officers have been delegated to civil employ, but they have ceased 
for the time to be more than civilians, and the agents of a 
civil Governor, 

The next difficulty is the attempt to manage a subject province, 
partly ou the lines of a European colony, partly after the 
manner of a great subject dependency, The theory of the 
administration of British India is intelligible, and the theory of the 
coustitution of the dominion of Canada is equally so: but if 
the two theories are blended, it is difficult to find the way out of 
the inconsistencies—and these are practical and not theoretic, It 
is true, that the constitutional colony of the Cape has this pro- 
blem before it, but it has not solved the problem, and the 
Bushmen, Hottentot, and Bantu subject races are not like Arabs 
and Berbers, the heirs of an aucient civilisation, professors of a 
conquering religion, with traditious of independen¢e, and wild 
autonomy dating back for many centuries, supported by the 
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sympathies of co-religionists, and men of the same race in Europe, 
Asia and Africa, with all the monuments of their ancient civilisa- 
tion and iudependence existing before their eyes in such towns as 
Tiemsir, Algiers and Constantine, without alluding to their pil- 
erimages to Mecca, and old allegiance to Constantinople. Nothing 
but brute force and military domination will keep such tribes in 
order, and how is an administration to be devised which will keep 
these haughty tribes in order with the sword, who by a process of 
attraction are drawn to certain centres, and live intermixed with 
French republicans, who expect to be treated with the same legal 
forms that are in vogue in France ? 

This leads on to the third aud most ridiculous inconsistency 
of the system. British India is governed by a legal system of 
absolute rule. The idea of a municipal council in each province, 
elected by any portion of the population to assist in executive 
duties, would never enter the brain of the wildest theorist. 
The Englishman, who for his own profit settles in British India, 
accepts this legal system, and if the law be departed from, his 
remedy would be appeal to the public press, or to refer the matter 
to Parliament. Perhaps a benevolent absolute monarchy, jealous- 
ly watched aud controlled by a popular assembly, is the 
most perfect machinery for governing subject nations, who are unable 
to govern themselves, that human wit has devised. A direct consti- 
tutional Government lacks vigour, energy, and rapidity of execution. 
An absolute monarchy, such.as Russia and Turkey, lacks honesty, 
conscience, aud publicity. In Algeria it is a farce to talk of elec- 
tive councils, when the real population are so inadequately repre- 
sented: the million and a quarter under the civil departments 
have only eighteen delegates, chosen by the State: the million and 
a half under the military authority are totally unrepresented 


It would be better for the Arabs and Berbers to be at the mercy — 


of a benevolent, experienced, high-minded statesman, like M., 
Albert Grevy, or even of such honest soldiers, as Pelissier, Mac 
Mahon and Chanzy, who, to the best of their lights, would act 
in the interest of the people, than of the short-sighted, interested, 
and hostile classes of colonists represented by the elected members 
of the council, with whom eartli-greed and cheap labour were 
the first objects. 

M. de Tocqueville, in a report upon Algeria to the Corps Legisla- 
tif, twenty years ago, remarks, “that it would be prudeutto prepare 
“ officials for their duties, or to satisfy ourselves, that they have 
“ prepared themselves, before we invest them with power in Alge- 
“ria: that such was the practice of the English in India: that 
“the officials whom -we-sent out to Africa, were, with few excep- 
“tions, ignorant of the languages and customs of the people ; they 
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SOS Algeria. 
“were ignorant of the principles of the administration which 
“they represented, and applied an exceptional code of laws, with the 
“rules of which they had not acquainted themselves.” Matters 
have improved since then, at least, in intention, but it is com plain- 
ed even now, that functionaries are always changing, that there is po 
separate civil service for Algeria, and no official tradition: that 
men use appointments in Algeria as stepping-stones to something 
better in France, or are sent there as to a penal settlement for 
misconduct in France. It is sadly remarked in the volume 
before us, that many functionaries, civil and military, have 
lost their reputation by accepting miserable bribes, or by 
admitting to too great an intimacy Arabs who have compromised 
them, and made themselves centres of dishonest intrigues. A 
European placed iu such a situation among a subject race should 
maintain a lofty independence of character, and an immaculate 
purity, a kindly but firm disposition, a readiness to listen, and 
such transparent honesty of purpose and justice, as will couciliate 
the esteem, respect and devotion of the people, among whom he 
is thrown. Have the neo-Latin races evidenced the existence of 
that power, have they realised the ancient maxim ? 
“ Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento 
** Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos.” : 

A respect for the religion and customs of the people need not 
degenerate into an abandonment by an official of his own religion, 
or a degeneracy from the customs of his own people. A sincere 
and devout belief in his own religion should not, on the other 
hand, tempt an official to lend himself to propagandism, as it is 
not right even to do good to others by force, for propagandism 
soon degenerates into intolerance. The Archbishop of Algiers, 
if he had the chance, would soon make a forward move in the 
interest of his own form of worship. The Mahometans are quite 
as intolerant in their own way, and as confident in themselves 
being in the right, and all the rest of the world wrong, as the 
Roman Catholics, It is a fair fight between the two developments 
of error. Jt searce lies in the mouth of the Frenchman to 
denounce the religious societies of the Mahometans, or Khouan, 
the Dervesh, and wandering marabouts, and so called fanatics, 
preaching from town to town, and village to village, sedition and 
conspiracy against a government hostile to their nation and 
religion, and obtaining assistance from their neighbours in inde- 

endent states, and acting under the authority of a so-called vice- 
regent of God. Do not the Roman Catholies of France follow 
the same methods, strive to stir up the same passions, collect 
money for the purpose from neighbouring nations, and act under 
the authority of their so-calied vice-regent of God? It is proposed 
to institute proceedings against these Mahometan emissarics, and 
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attempt’ to destroy them? Will this be consistent with toleration ? 
Will it be wise to make martyrs? Has the French republic taken 
anything by attacking the religious orders? If such classes are 
persecuted, they are apt to become dangerous. Moreover, when an 
alien nation undertakes to hold alien races in subjection, it is pre- 
sumed to take into consideration the elements of opposition, 
religious, and political, which it will have to encounter. 

No reasonable Englishman or German can grudge the French- 
man the privilege of subduing the North of Africa, from the 
Pillars of Hercules to the confines of Egypt, but there he must stop, 
as a new class of interests is affected by any interference with the 
basin of the Nile. If it pleased the republic of France to assume 
the Imperial title of Numidia, Mauretania, Getulia, the Sahara, 
Senegambia and Nigritia, and to develope the resources of the 
North-Western quarter of Africa, the world would be the gainer. 
It would lead to a vast expenditure of French money and French 
lives, and cripple the power of France inthe case of a European 
war, but it would not turn the Mediterranean Sea into a French 
lake, and the trade that would develop itself across the Sahara, 
would scarcely be remunerative. The annexation of Tunisia will 
cost a decade of severe struggle : the annexation of Morocco will be 
still more difficult. The idea of an inland sea by letting in the 
ocean from the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, appears to be a 
vision: at least, the Great Sahara- is at a considerable elevation 
above sea level, The real poliey would be year by year to push 
forward posts, and by artesian wells make new oases, and get 
used to the wild Tawaregs, and teach them new wants, and show 
them new advantages. When Ismail Pasha was discussing the 
mode of conquering Nejd on the other side of the Arabian Desert, 
le placed a lamp in the centre of a carpet, and asked his council- 
lors how they could reach to it. Some bent over, and tried in vain 
to reach it with their arms, but one crafty adviser began to roll up 
gradually the border of. the carpet, until with the outstretched 
length of his body he could reach to it: The Pasha took the hint, 
and learnt year by year by advances of his frontier ports to 
encroach upon the Desert, till gradually what once was distant 
came within his grasp. The French must do the same: it may 
be the work of years, and in that time, perhaps, the tribal 
possessions of land, which they work with a high hand to modify, 
may give way to individual holdings, as, in the progress of the 
life of a nation, it has done elsewhere. On the other hand, so 
unchangeable is the Sahara and the Nomad character, that it is 
possible that both features may outlive another cycle of French 
monarchies, empires and republics, and see Paris taken a third time. 


LONDON, ROBERT CUST. 
August 1881, 
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Art. 1V.—AMRITSAR IN 1881. 


HE town of Amritsar has frequently of late years been before 

the public of India and has earned an unenviable notoriety. In 
1864-65 a visitation of small-pox carried off several thousands of 
its inhabitants. In 1869 cholera raged to such an extent, that in 
one month over 3,000 people died. Some three years after this the 
beef-eating portion of the population woke up one morning to find 
that during the night all the butchers had been murdered, For 
six months after that the city was in a continual ferment, and much 
attention was directed to the place from the fact that it is the head- 
quarters of orthodox Sikhs, The year under review, 188], will 
stand out in the annals of the city as one of more utter desolation 
and death than any which have precededit. Its story may be 
briefly told. 

The summer was an ordinary one. The rains began rather. early, 
Then, all of a sudden it rained most violently for three days, during 
which no less than 23 inches fell. In ail, from April till October, 
about 65 inches were registered. Now the annual average rain- 
fall of Amritsar is about 21 inches. When in 72 hours the annual 
average total rainfall was exceeded, we can imagine, what would 
take place. There was no provision for carrying off surplus water 
to such an extent, and of course it followed that the place was flood- 
ed. ‘The consequence of this flooding was that the houses in the 
city began to give way. Many subsided and had cracked walls, and 
were so rendered unsafe. The mud-walled houses would, as a mat- 
ter of course, collapse altogether. 

When the rains stopped, fever set in. And to such an extent did 
it rage, that, in the 11 days ended on October Ist, no less than 2,265 
people died of it, Fora fortnight after this the deaths remaiued 
above 200 daily. 

In the present paper an attempt will be made to account for 
this terrible visitation, and some remedies will be suggested. Am- 
ritsar has been the writer’s home for eighteen years, and he has seen 
a good deal of the city, mostly on foot. He has noticed, too, the 
habits of the people, and he knows something of their homes. 

The city was originally founded by the side of a natural fountain, 
or pool. Its name was Chak. In 1578 this pool was dug out, so 
as to make it intoa tank. This was done by a fagir, a disciple of 
Nanak, and the fourth Sikh Gooroo. His name was Ram Dass, and 
he called the village by the side of the tank, Ramdasspur. His 
son and successor in the Goorooship, Arjan, built the tank, 7.¢,, lined 
it with bricks, and in the middle of it erected a temple. This was 
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about the time of the Spanish Armada. Arjun changed the name 
of the city into Amritsar—the fountain of immortality—a name 
the place ill deserves. 

After many vicissitudes, and much violence from the Abdalli 
Ahmad Shah and from the Muhammadans generally, in the time 
of Ranjit Singh, the city rose into importance. The walls were 
extended so as to enclose not only the original tank of Ram Dass, 
but also others, so that now the city is about a mile and a half in 
length by rather more than amile in breadth; and the popula- 
tion is about 150,000. 

Now let us consider a little The fact of the pool or fountain 
existing would seem to point to Amritsar as the centre of a depres- 
sion. It is so. It is, it is true, situated midway between the 
rivers Ravee and Beas, But the plain between these two rivers is 
nearly level. There is an incline, not, however, towards either river, 
but towards the west, in the direction the rivers take. Any de- 
pression in this slope would therefore cause an accumulation of 
water. The large tanks, as Tarun Tarun, 14 miles from Amritsar, 
are kept filled for a similar reason. ‘They are situated in a de- 
pression in the slope of the land towards the west. In Amritsar 
the tanks are considerabiy lower than avy other portion of the 
city. Their depth is very considerable. 

It will easily be seen that if water is constantly running into 
these tanks and uever out of them, there must be a constant incre- 
ment in the bottom of the tank of mud and sand. ‘This would 
be comparatively harmless. But the tanks are always being used 
by all kinds of people. The Durbar tank is not used for washing 
clothes in: but some of the intramural tanks are, eg., the San- 
tokhsar, the one near the Town Hall. The people here, too, wash 
their bodies with soap. Now, Amritsar is scarcely ever free from 
small-pox or typhoid fever. And, of course, remittent fever is al- 
ways present, In these tanks clothes and bodies are washed after 
contact with these diseases. ‘There is no hot water used. If the 
seeds of these visitations can be spread by water, here surely is an 
admirable chance given them. I have seen the tank covered in 
places with large patches of thick green scum which looked quite 
repulsive enough to give any one fever. These patches when 
‘town by any wind into a corner of the tank create a stench that 
is sickening beyond endurance. If the surface of the tank be 
thus foul, what must the water be, and what the sediment under- 
neath the water. There can be no doubt that the presence of 
these tanks in the midst of a dense population who use them in- 
discriminately, is a fruitful source of sickness and a mighty assistant 
in the spread of contagtous.diseases, or epidemics. Were the water 

running and used by cholera patients, that would spread the disease 
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like wild fire. How much more so, then, when the water is stagnant, 
Filthy though the water of these tanks is, be it remembered that 
devotees drink it; and ordinary people who just go to bathe, wash 
their mouths with it. Of, course, all this is exceedingly disgusting. 
In searching for the origin of disease we come of necessity across 
much that is disgusting. We must not desist from our search, 
however, because of this. 

We see no help for all this fruitful evil except rebuilding the 
tanks at such a level, that the water can all be drawn off constant- 
ly. So long as these receptacles of filth are allowed to seethe 
under an Indian sun, we never need be surprised to find sickness 
breaking out amongst the people who use them. Were there run- 
ing streams made through the city, with small tanks here and there 
for people to bathe in, which tanks should be constantly supplied 
with fresh water, and as constantly have the foul water taken away, 
then there would be less chance of disease being born and bred 
in the city. For, at any rate, one factor in the spread of disease would 
be eliminated. So much for the tanks. Let us now look at an- 
other evil, still more gigantic and more appalling in its work as an 
agent in the increase of mortality. The city of Amritsar, like every 
other place in the Panjab, arose from out its own ditch. It is built 
of bricks—small Ndnak Shahi bricks they are called. These 
bricks were made out of the clay which was dug out of the city 
ditch. . This same clay was also used, and is still used, for mortar 
in the majority of buildings, Nearly allinside walls are built 
with clay and not with mortar. And many walls—partition 
walls for example—and inner walls are made of unburnt bricks, 
Besides this, the roofs of the houses and the floors of the majority 
are made of mud. Many houses of the poor are made wholly 
of unbaked bricks joined with clay. 

Hence, it will be seen that outside the city of Amritsar, sur- 
rounding it on all sides, was a ditch of tremendous width and 
considerable depth. This ditch has been partially filled up on the 
north and north-west of the city for about a mile. But in 
other directions, it enfolds the city in its foul embrace. This 
ditch, in olden times, was the recipient of the whole of the 
drainage of the city. During the cholera season of 1869 drains, 
main drains emptying themselves into this ditch, were found 
choked with human excrement. The evil had not been discovered 
till the midst of the cholera epidemic. The greater part of the 
drainage still finds its way into this ditch. After every shower 
its waters are supplied afresh with the washings of tle city. What 
those washings are, we shall presently see. 

It is a common practice for dhobis to use this ditch. People 
who wash shawls use it too, Besides this, every frequenter of 
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the latrines outside iic city makes use of the ditch to purify himself 
And yet people use this same itch for cleansing eatables. They bring 
down to it radishes,—the large ones grown iu the Panjab, which are 
about 18 inches long and are eaten raw; turnips, carrots, melons, 
which, again, are eaten raw, cucumbers and kakris, onions, and, in 
fact, all roots and all fruits which may need washing or cleansing 
from the soil. Many of these are, as we have seen, eaten without 
being cooked, and they are taken fresh from the city ditch into 
the city. 

Were the ditch running water, its banks would form a lovely 
promenade round the city and be a source of health and amuse- 
ment to the citizens. But the stench which arises from it is 
the stench arising from the sewage of ages. It contains 
the concentrated essence of the filth of years, and is, therefore, 
at all times a fruitful source of disease. Were it not for the 
high wall surrounding the city, every wind that blows would 
convey the stench and disease into some portion of the place. 
As it is, travellers coming into the city, or going out of it, or 
going from gate to gate, derive a benefit from its presence. 

With these two malevolent agencies at work, the tanks and 
the city ditch, we need not be surprised when we are told that 
one year’s epidemic destroyed five or six thousand people. 

We will look a little further. Amritsar contained at the 
beginning of the year at teast, 150,000 inhabitants, These people 
live in a city whose length is, as we have said, about a mile 
and half, and breadth about a mile. Now, were the whole of the 
city inhabited evenly, and were the population spread over the 
whole space, they might live comfortably for Orientals on the site 
of the city. But a great part of the space is taken up with 
gardens and fields, and tanks and temples. Now the gardens and 
fields might prove a source of health. But, instead, they are 
the very hot-beds of disease. They are frequented by all the 
surrounding inhabitants for the relief of nature. They are 
frequently irrigated. Hence, the effluvia arising from them is the 
reverse of aromatic. One very large garden, which is in the midst 
of a dense population, was until lately a receptacle for drainage. 
Attention was drawn to it by the writer of this paper on several 
occasions. During the late rains this garden must have been 
converted into a lake of the vilest and most murderous kind. 
This, however, is a digression. The people are huddled together 
in the populated parts of the city so closely, that there is no room 
whatever for private latrines. Public latrines are provided, 
it is true, near to every city gate. But the sick and feeble, and 
women aud children, must-of necessity resort to the use of the roofs 
of the houses, Waterclosets are built, in fact, in corners of the 
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roots of respectable houses, But by thousands the roof. is simply 
resorted to. This 1s not such a monstrous evil as it would seem, 
for the sun is to a great extent a deodorizer. But, nevertheless, the 
magnitude of this evil alone is something almost too. terrible 
to contemplate. Still, we must not shrink from our enqui- 
ry. The drains leading from these places are in many cases 
open, running down the wall into thestreet. Generally, in the best 
houses, the drains are made of masonry, and go down into the 
open drain which is on each side, or in the middle, of the street, 
The roofs, we have said, are made of earth. Hence, when rain falls, 
they get soaked with the foulest matter. Tbe walls, we have said, 
were often made of unbaked bricks, or joined with clay instead of 
mortar. They are invariably plastered with this same earth. Hence, 
from the roof, the contamination spreads to the walls. They become 
soddened with death dealing matter, The floor becomes, too, a 
recipient of all the droppings from the roof, which are sure to 
fall in the event of the rain being heavy or long continued, 
Healthy sleep in sueh a cauldron of filth is impossible. To stay 
in such a place with the thermometer near a hundred is equally 
impossible. What must it be, then, when, the rains being over, 
the sun pours down upon the place, and the temperature of the 
rooms is raised to a hundred, or perhaps more? The roofs.are then 
used for sleeping on. And we have seen what places they are. 
The open street is sought. ‘There is no room for beds to stretch 
into the bazars. Shopkeepers, therefore, ofte:: stretch their beds 
over the open drains and sleep there. Wrapped up trom head 
to foot, they seem like corpses made ready for burial. They do 
not know how very, very near they areto being what they so 
closely resemble. What the condition of an invalid must. be 
under the horrible circumstances, we dare not imagine. We do not 
like to think of women being compelled to exist under such 
conditions, And yet thousands of mothers and tender daughters 
live with such surroundings, in nearly every city of India. Ex- 
cept in very rare cases there is no ground attached to a house in 
the city, where women could recreate themselves. Hence they 
are obliged to spend the livelong day in these fever holes, for, 
with roof, walls, and floor in the condition we have described, there 
is no other name we can give to them. 

There are attempts at sanitation. . The roofs are swept at stated 
times. Large boxes are placed in the streets, to which the sweepings 
are transferred, All tis work must, from the nature of things, be 
done in the day. ‘The boxes are themselves, of course, a dreadful 
nuisance. Were they in some place where there were not. many 
passers by, it would not matter so much. But lack of space 
compels them to be put in narrow streets, which are thus made 
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narrower and more disagreeable and disgusting. Were these recep- 
ticles not on legs, and not elevated, so that their contents would 
be further removed from the nostrils of passers by, it would 
be better, 

The contents of these boxes are removed during the day 
by means of strings of donkeys. ‘These caravans of death wend 
their way through the crowds frequenting the bazaars, to the 
utter disgust of every lover of pure air. The amount of evil 
they must cause is simply incalculaile. 

The drains, which, as we have said, are all open, are on each 
side of the bazaars, just under the entrance to each shop. Persons 
making purchases, therefore, either stand or sit immediately 
over them, There is no fixed time for the sweeping of these 
drains. Of course, if disturbed at all, they ought to be swept 
when the fewest people are about. But, as a rule, the sweepers 
think that, when other people are at work, they ought to be, and 
so they generally perform their work during the busiest parts 
of the day, 

Irrespective now of the city tanks and the city ditch, the 
non-savitation, or rather the attempts at sanitation are quite 
sufficient: to account for the birth and spread of disease. ‘T'o 
suggest any thing here seems hopeless. ‘The people are wedded 
to their ways, ‘To interfere with them, seems an attempt to 
break their -privacy. But, in_fact it would not be so. The 
women must often expose themselves. We have seen them bathing 
in an open stream with men close by them. Therefore we have-no 
cause to consider them as an item in the question. But surely some 
course is open to the municipality. Surely they can sit on house 
owners, ‘he worst of it. is that the municipal body is composed 
chiefly of householders, and they will not make laws affecting 
themselves, And for several years there has been no independent 
European member on the municipal committee. Hence things 
have gone on pretty. much as the Native members wished them 
to go on. If householders will not provide water-closets, then, 
of course, roofs. will continue to be used, and the boxes. will 
continue. But surely something can be done to put down 
the carrying of the night-soil out of the city in the day time. 
Some rules are required on this point, stringent to a 
degree. There should be an _ inspector of nuisances, a man 
acquainted with his work, and conscientious in the performance 
of it. Amritsar has not been without its “ ring” and its “jobs,” 
In this appointment, however, we may hope that the people will 
be overruled, and that some one will be appointed who will do 
the work well. The bex—nuisance should be abolished ; there 
is. absolutely no need for it; still less is there any need for 
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these boxes being elevated. Again, the sweepers should be made 
amenable to discipline. Were the bazaars empty, they could 
get on with their work much better than when they are full ; and, of 
course the frequenters of the bazaars will be only too glad to 
dispense with the presence of the sweepers, whose touch is to 
the majority pollution. 

We have hitherto said only a few words about each of the 
evils of Amritsar, tanks, city ditch, and bad sanitation. We now 
proceed to another, the water-supply. Amritsar dépends for its 
water-supply entirely on its wells, These wells are in all kinds 
of places. Many are in the middle of the streets. Many are 
in private houses, Many are in recesses from the street. Others 
are in places of public resort. Some are used exclusively by 
Hindus, some by Muhammadans, and some by Sikhs. For drink- 
ing water is a test of religion, and no one may tamper. with the 
water of any Punjab religionist. Some wells outside the city 
have been so made that during the winter the cold fresh water 
of the Canal may be run into them. This is allowed to settle 
in the wells, and a little salt is added. ‘Then the wells are closed 
up until the hot weather comes on. They are generally opened 
to the public in May, when the air is so hot and stifling. ‘The 
water in them is then beautiful and cold compared with the’ water 
of other wells. The whole city flocks out to.them. And water 
carriers are employed, all day taking large supplies to the city. To 
meet the religious difficulty, the well is divided into sections at the 
top by means of wooden partitions which run part way down the 
well. Each religionist draws out of the section apportioned to 
his religion. The buckets of the people may touch each other at the 
bottom. But so long as each man sees his bucket come up his 
own section, he is satisfied. We are, however, more concern- 
ed with the wells of the city than with those outside the city, 
although our remarks will apply also in some degree to the latter. 
The Hindus draw water by means of a brass lotah. The Sikhs 
by means of an iron bucket. The Muhammedans use a leathern 
bucket for this purpose. Each bucket with its rope is kept at 
home. When water is required, the bucket or lotah must be 
taken to the well. Now supposing small-pox or typhoid fever to be 
raging in a house, and suppose that patients have been handling 
these water vessels and the cords attached ; whatever contagion 
there may be on them is conveyed to the well. This very use, 
then, of separate vessels whereby each man deems his religious 
sauctity insured, is one of the means of spreading disease, especially 
in cholera epidemics and in. typhoid fever. 

But this is not all, The wells are used for the purposes of 
ablution. Many wells are in such confined places, that there is 
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barely room for a small circle of masonry round their mouths. In 
some cases this masonry slopes towards the well, in others it is so 
worn, that there are large holes in which foul water from the feet 
of those who draw water, or from the feet and bodies of those who 
bathe, collects. Some wells, however, have the outer masonry 
sloping outwards, In the first case, all foul water re-enters the well 
at once, In the second case, it is easily splashed into the well. 
And here is a fruitful source of disease undoubtedly. Nothing can 
be more poisonous than the filth thus conveyed to the drivkinug 
water cf the people. 

This, however, is notall. Most of the wells are built of layers 
of bricks simply, without mortar or mud at all. Outside many of 
the wells foul water is allowed to collect. This soaks down into the 
earth and re-enters the well through the crevices between the bricks, 
The upper soil is sandy and it easily permits all this. 

Besides all this, we must remember that Amritsar has been 
inhabited now for 400 years or so. The accumulations of filth 
in olden times must have been very considerable. These have 
been washed into the soil. So that, when a Norton’s tube was sunk 
near the city in 1869, after tle cholera season, it was ascertained 
that about: 200 grains per gallon of deleterious matter existed in 
the uncontaminated water underlying the city. During that year 
several wells were ordered to be closed, as their water was so 
thoroughly foul and deadly. Ata distance from the city fair water 
is obtained, if the well be clean. ‘The writer of this paper has had 
some experience in wells and well cleaning. In one case a well 
had been built about 36 years. It had been in constant use for 
the irrigation of a small farm. When cleaned, about ten years ago, 
it had in it no less than nine feet of mud and leaves and old shoes, 
&e., &., at the bottom! When this was all cleaned out and the 
water allowed to settle, a foot of mud, which had been suspended 
in the water during the operation, settled again on the sandy 
floor of the well. This also was removed, and then the whole 
of the water of the well was drawn away, until clean water oozed 
out through the clean sand at the well’s bottom. Ever since then 
the water from this well has been held in high esteem. The well 
had been level with the ground before, so that every wind that 
blew carried into it all the leaves and rags and rubbish lyiug near. 
After the cleaning, a wall about a yard high was built all round it. 
In another case a well built by Moharajah Sher Singh, about forty 
years ago, was subjected to similar treatment. Its waters had been 
undrinkable for a long time. The reason was plain. The masonry 
of the well was broken down, so that it was level with the ground, 
and in some cases below~it:. The well was much patronised by 
dhobis and ‘native servants for the purposes of trade and ablution 
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generally, They stood ou the broken masonry and worked, 
The well was streaked from its mouth to the water level with the 
marks the dirty water had made trickling down from the well’s 
mouth. This well was attacked. Vast quantities of mud were 
taken from the well. Zhe sand under this was bluck with filth, 
Through this the water had oozed. This, too, was taken out, 
Then the water was taken out, and, after the whole had settled, the 
water was clean and sweet. It was then used with benefit by 
all the neighbourhood. As a precautionary measure, the upper 
masonry was raised abovt three feet, mortar being used, and the 
top was mude to slope outwards, so that no water once taken out 
of the well could possibly return. Some time ago the wells of 
the city were cleaned of some of their filth, But it was allowed 
to lie outside the wells until it had drained itself dry. The job 
was done by contract, without English supervision. The whole 
task should be done by machinery Surely there are dredges 
in existence that could be used to clean a well without the 
aid of divers. The method of procedure. now in vogue in 
Amritsar is this: A posse of divers come and arrange ropes 
round the well. A dish of iron not very. deep is then sunk 
to the bottom of the well. A diver then descends and, after 
an invocation for protection and assistance from above, he dives 
down ané@ fills the iron dish with what rubbish he can lay hold of, 
then, pulling himself to the surface by means of the rope attached 
to the iron dish, he gets hold of one of the ropes round the well. 
Meanwhile, those at the top pull up the iron dish and its foul 
contents. One man, after ten or twelve dives, gets fatigued and 
ascends: another then takes his place. Each man will, in the 
course of a day’s work, go into the well four or five times. Now 
surely a dvedger would do the work with less risk and 
ina cleaner fashion. Of course, after the divers have ceased 
work, the well has to be worked for several days incessantly, so 
that the foul water may all be taken out. Without proper pre- 
caution being taken after the well has been cleaned out, the 
operation will be of little use; the filth should be at once removed, 
the wall should be built with mortar at least a yard high above 
the ground, and the masonry at the mouth of the well should 
be made to slope outwards. Moreover, it should be ascertained 
that there is no hollow near the well where foul water can lodge. 
Water in the city of Amritsar should cease to be used from 
all intramural wells and from all outside wells in the vicinity 
of the city ditch. These must be filled with all kinds, of abomi- 
We understand . that some scheme for a water-supplv has 


vation. ; : 
With a large canal, the Baree Dooab 


been proposed for the city. 


main canal, runnivg ovly about three miles away, this would 
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certainly not be difficult, except in the matter of expense, What 
is done should be done quickly. 

Thus we have seen that there are four active agencies in 
Amritsar, contributing to the work of mortality. They are the 
city tanks, the city ditch, the city sanitation or non-sanitation, 
(what shall we call it?) and the city water-supply. They are 
quite sufficient to cause all the mortality we have been harrowed 
with for so many months. When disease once breaks out where 
no such thing as clear water or fresh air is obtainable, then, we 
may rest assured, the epidemic will proceed with ever-increasing 
power and energy. We shall not see the end of this epidemic 
easily. To end it, every inhabitant of the city must leave it, 
The tanks must then be deodorized and disinfected. After that 
they should be filled in. For purposes of bathing a branch canal, 
or several branch canals, should be taken through the city, and 
tanks, or bathing-places, should be built in the course of each 
stream. Every well in the city must be filled up, or thoroughly 
cleaned out. These are sweeping measures. Well, the ey 
is a sweeping measure. We have to choose between life and 
death. The people are ignorant of the most obvious sanitary 
rules. So ‘long as their religious follies and prejudices are un- 
assailed, they are happy. Dirt and death are their fate, and they 
seem equally reconciled to both, 


CHARLES J. RODGERS, 
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Art. V.—SOME HINDU SONGS AND CATCHES FROM 
THE VILLAGES IN NORTHERN INDIA. 


Part I. 


APPILY in these days no apology is needed for introducing 

into the pages of a sober review such an apparently 

light and frivolous subject as the songs of the common people, 
It is more and more becoming recognised, that there is something 
more to be got from the ideas and notions of the vulgar, as ex- 
ressed in their tales, songs, catches, sayings, proverbs, and what 
not, than the mere satisfaction of an idle curiosity or an anti- 
quarian interest ; that something more than passing amusement 
is to be obtained from them by the studious observer, if he seri- 
ously try to read between the lines, and that, too, without clouding 
his vision by attempting to discover in every thing a myth 
about the sun, orthe moon, or the dawn, and all the rest of it, 
The congress of Orientalists recognises the importance of the 
study of folklore ; societies are formed to gather its facts and to 
theorise on the results ; an eminent firm of French publishers finds 
it worth while to publish a series of highly scientific volumes devot- 


ed entirely to it; grave men of science spend all their days in 
its study, and scientific periodicals freely open their pages to re- 
ceive the results of their investigations. The intellect, the acu- 
men, the research, formerly devoted to the study of the writings 
and monuments of the ancients, are now brought to bear on the 
sayings and ideas of the vulgar around us. ‘There must be some- 


thing in all this not accounted for by the satisfaction of theories 
about the sun and the moon ; something that lies deeper ; something 
more practical; something that makes serious men feel that the 
labour entailed—and it is very great—is worth their while. 

There is no doubt that the guiding idea in the movement is 
that the study of the common folk, that unintelligent mass of 
every nation that must inevitably be guided by the intelligent 
few, the study of their notions, their habits, their customs, is the 
real way to get at their mental condition to understand the 
ideas that sway them and the prejudices that. mastér them ; in 
fact, to know them, and thus to get at the tudimentary facts— 
putting it perhaps rather strongly—on which all good government 
should be based. Here, then, is a noble motive, though the idea 
is nO new one. 

In the olden time the power that is in a word was seen and 
used merely to point a sarcasm, a joke, a story, or a homily, for 
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temporary purposes only. Later, it began to be seen that some- 
thing more was to be got out of it, that words had a_ traceable 
origin, and, being used to express the ideas of those who framed 
them, were indicators of their mental capacity; that the vocabu- 
lary of a nation, or tribe, as much in its deficiencies as in its 
fulness, pointed out what manner of people composed it. That 
voracious reader, Archbishop Trench, hammered away at this 
idea in many of his books, It is the leading principle of his 
‘Study of Words,’ his -‘ Select Glossary,’ his € Bible Word-book.’ 
“ What riches,’ quotes he, “lie hidden in the vulgar tongue of 
our poorest and most ignorant! What flowers of paradise lie under 
our feet, with their beauties and their parts undistinguished and 
undiscerned from having been daily trodden on.” And again he 
says, “ Language is full of instruction, because it is the embodi- 
ment, the incarnation, if I may so speak, of the feelings aud 
thoughts and experiences of a nation, yea, often of many nations, 
and of all which through long centuries they have attained to 
aud won,...... The mighty moral instincts which Kave been work- 
ing in the popular mind, have found therein their unconscious 
voice.” _ And if this is true—and true enough it is—of the words of 
the common folk, how much the more true is it of their lore,—their 
proverbs, their songs, their catches, their tales? These are the 
outcome of the common mind, the sure indicators of the state of 
the popular mental growth.. The grosser the popular ignorance 
and the narrower the scope of the popular vision, by so much the 
more abundant is the crop of popular prejudices, by so much the 
firmer is the belief in them, by so much the wilder are the 
guesses at the truths the folk-sayings profess to attest? ‘“ By 
its lore shalt. thou know a people,” might be made a maxim of 
the first importance to be iustilled into the mind of every ruler ; 
and it would hardly be denied that good government must be based 
ou an intimate knowledge of the people governed. 

Old Bacon, in his essay on travel, writes: “ He that travaileth 
into a country before he hath some entrance into the language, 
goeth to school and not to travaile. That young men travaile 
under some tutor, or grave servant, I allow well, so that he be 
such a one that hath the language and hath been in the country 
before, whereby he may be able to tell them what things are 
worthy to be seen in the country where they go..... For else 
young men shall go hooded and look abroad little.” And verily 
a foreign ruler who would rule without a knowledge of the people 
is one that“ goeth hooded.” Ina country where the.ruler is a 
native, a knowledgé=of his fellow countrymen is an essential to 
his good government. But it is also partly inherited. They 
whom he governs are his own flesh and blood. He is one with 
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them and shares their inherited prejudices, their language, their 
ideas, their habits, manners and customs. But here in India we 
Europeans who govern, are aliens in every sense. We have by des- 
cent no one thing in common with the natives, Our inherited 
thoughts are different ; our religion is different ; our language is 
different. Even down to the minutest social ideas about daily life, 
about food, about marriage, about intercourse, we differ from them 
totally. Any knowledge we may obtain about them, must be 
acquired patiently and painfully. We can know nothing of them 
by inheritance, by intuition as it were. It is only by experience 
and study that the foremost of us can hope to attain that know- 
ledge of them that leads to sympathy with them, to that right 
appreciation of their modes of thought that enables us to successfully 
lead them into the paths of life, which we, their rulers, rightly 
or wrongly consider fit to be followed. 

How often is the complaint raised, that a well-meaning magis- 
trate sees clearly what is wanted locally, but canuot induce the 
better class of natives, and through them the lower classes, to 
second him in his endeavours at improvement, finding himself 
thwarted unaccountably at every turn, A deeper enquiry, a clearer 
insight, would disclose some old-world prejudice, some inherited 
notion, utterly unreasonable it may be, but none the less power- 
ful for that. An air-way is badly wanted in some overcrowd- 
ed town: this can be advantageously obtained by the demolition 
of a few mud-huts; their value is hardly estimable; there is no- 
thing to show that any. sense of liome attaches to them in the 
eyes of the occupants; nothing to render them of value as inheri- 
ted property to the proprietors: a handsome compensation is 
offered, and even an authority to occupy a fresh and more desi- 
rable vacant site is granted. But no: they will have nothing 
to say to it; refuse positively to take the new land instead. It is more 
open, it is healthier, it is more spacious than that delivered up. All 
this is admitted, but on no account whatever will they remove there. 
The magistrate is at a loss: he is puzzled, and perhaps angered 
and resolves to bother himself no further. But the native, he 
has his reasons all the while. The new place is sher dahdn, 
and nothing would induce him to build there. He goes with his 
friends, and the place is measured, carefully examined and _pro- 
nounced sher dahdn, and that is the end of the matter; building 
on such a site would be out of the question. The Municipal 
committee are pressed to ascertain the cause, and a member goes 
to see into the question. Anxious to please the magistrate, he rated 
the persons concerned soundly all round, and at last goes to exa- 
mine the spot himself. The ground is anxiously measured, and, 
sure enough, it is sher dahdn. ‘ Ah, brother,’ says he, ‘ how could 
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you possibly be expected to buildon it?’ And then ensues that 
dogged and silent opposition so well known to every one who 
deals with the natives of India in an administrative capacity. 
Now let us examine the question with the light thus thrown on 
it. Sher dahdn is ‘lion or tiger mouthed, @.¢., in the popular 
idea, bigger in front than in rear. Every tiger is made so, say the 
common people, To build on ground that is so circumstanced, or, 
more strictly, to build a house of such a shape, is wilfully to do a 
very unlucky thing, as it entails the loss of one’s wealth, or of one’s 
family, or perhaps both of these untoward events; even as the 
house diminishes from front to back, so will your wealth or your 
family diminish from now to then. Who, then, would build such 
a house? It is all very silly, but the prejudice is very real, 
nevertheless, and would accouut for any amount of ‘ unaccountable 
opposition to a useful measure. I have known a native give up 
part of a free building site in a cantonment,—and every one 
knows what a tooth to draw that is to a native,—rather than 
leave his ground sher dahdn. Neither Musalman nor Hindu will 
have it so. 

Again, a woman is found dead in a well, and bas apparently been 
there some days, An enquiry is made, and the police report comes 
up, that she was the wife of a native living in the neighbourhood, 
and had been missing for some days. Her friends supposed she had 
eloped, aud she must have fallen into the well accidentally. The 
Magistrateis not satisfied, and-sends a Deputy-Inspector of Police 
to enquire personally. He comes back with a report equally 
vague. Then the Magistrate sends his Inspector, but nothing 
more satisfactory results. ‘The case is filed finally as an acciden- 
tal death, but the Magistrate resolves to keep an eye on the police 
officers concerned. Now let us accompany the Police Sergeant when 
sent to investigate. He enquires and finds that the deceased was 
the wife of one Paras Ram, who lived in the neighbourhood: that 
she had been married ten years; that she lived on good terms 
with Paras Ram ; that she was not subject to aches and pains of a 
severe kind ; that she frequented the well in question. Eight 
days previously she had been missed, and, though nothing clear 
had been known, yet suspicion fell on Bhagtu, who lived round 
the corner and had gone away the same day, no one knew where, 
aud though Paras Ram had searched for him, he had not found 
. him. Lastly, a churel iived in the well. He enquires no further ; 
that is enough for him; it is all clear as daylight now, so he 
goes and reports to his Deputy-Inspector what he has found out, 
and winds up with-Chure/ le gayd, bas; aur kyd?’ ‘The ghost 
took her away ; that’s all: what more could there be?’ The De- 
puty-Inspector is quite satisfied, and so is his superior, the 
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Tuspector ; and, when sent to enquire personally, they do so in a 
perfunctory way. What further enquiry was there to make? Now 
the churel is, roughly, the ghost of any Hindu woman who dieg 
in bed, or of any Mahommadan woman who dies in child-bed, 
The churel is very malignant and lives if wells, where her 
delight is to drag down unfortunates, who come for water, to their 
destruction. This would be only one more case of it, and ever 
afterwards no native who knew of the danger, would go, by himself 
or herself, past that well at night. 

Once more, your cow turns sulky and refuses to be milked, 
You remonstrate severely with your cowherd ; perhaps you oblige 
him to make up the deficiencies in the milk produced. He talks 
this over with his friends, your other servants, who all agree that 
your action is another instance of tle unaccountable eccentricity 
of Europeans. Since it is clear as the day that ‘nazar dyd hai,’ 
‘the evil eye has come.’ Why then come down on the cowherd ? 
This instance leads us to a point in which, in every day practical 
life, the individual judgment is called into play, as it is a peculiar- 
ity of the untutored mind to be able to thoroughly believe in a 
superstition, and yet to take advantage of the belief for private 
ends. : 

However, the moral of it all is that a real knowledge of the 
people and their ways of thought is essential to one who would 
combat them successfully or turn them to useful purposes. 
Just as a missionary should first learn the religion of a people— 
which few apparently do—before he attempts to convert and win 
them from it, so a Magistrate should learn their ways before 
he can hope to guide and govern them, and at the same time 
cause that general contentment, which is the sign of good local 
Government. Any information, therefore, that creates or increases 
this eotsien: i has a practical value that may not be apparent 
on the face of it. This was the principle reeoguised by the fra- 
mers of the rules that guided the first Settlement Reports of 
India. While gathering information about local proprietary rights 
and settling the Government rents, they were also to gather all the 
information procuralle about the people, their races, their tribes, 
their religions and their customs. Unfortunately inthis respect the 
reports are always at their worst: admirably exact as they 
often are on other points, regarding this they are meagre and loose. 
A few isolated customs are vaguely reported, and a few scattered 
paragraphs notice an unusually prominent saint or shrine. There 
is a list of ‘castes,’ with a few incorrect remarks about them, 
and the information about the people comes to an end. It is 
to be hoped that the tabulation.of the results of the late ela- 
borate census will, on the point of castes at any rate, fijl up the void 
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still remaining, A stepin the same direction was made when 
the Punjab Laws Act was passed, and the. local tribunals there 
were directed to judge according to good conscience and the cus- 
tom of the parties concerned. But this bas only led so far 
to acrop of scattered judgments mainly turning on hereditary 
rights of sorts. Sir Wiliam Jones saw something of the impor- 
tance of it, when, in founding the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
he framed the sentence which now forms the motto of the so- 
ciety : ‘The bounds of its investigation will be the geographical 
limits of Asia, and within these limits its enquiries will be ex- 
tended to whatever is performed by man or produced by Nature.’ 
The departmental examination of a young civilian includes a 
knowledge of the settlement of a district in which he has 
served. It is therefore apparent that the importance of his 
personal acquaintance with the people over whom he is placed, 
is recognised by the -governing authorities, and the practical im- 
portance I would claim for the study of Indian folklore is, that 
it leads inevitably, perforce, against one’s will, as it were, to a 
closer knowledge of the people ; to a better appreciation of their 
thoughts ; to a clearer understanding of the way in which they 
should be led. 

The ground in India, however, has hardly been opened as_ yet. 
It might almost be said that the labour has hardly yet begun in 
earnest, though names are not wanting to show that there are 
workers already in the-field,-Mr. Percival, Mr. Glover, Dr, Caldwell 
in the south; Mr. Tawney, the late Mr. Damant, Mr. Grierson, 
Mr. Long, Mr. Dames, Dr. Leitner, Dr. Bellew, have collected 
tales and notes from widely different regions, from Assam to 
Afghanistan. 

The Rev. Lal Behari Day, at the present writer's suggestion, 
has, off and on, published folktales from Bengal, in the Bengul 
Magazine, since 1876. These have reached a goodly number, 
and it is to be hoped that some day they will be presented 
in an annotated form, in a manner calculated to ensure a 
wider circulation. Among ladies, Mrs, Steel is still working in 
the Panjab, Miss Frere and Miss Stokes have given in their 
quota, and, were one to include times ancient as well as modern, 
the name of Mrs. Manning would stand most prominent of all. 
As regards customs, an immense store lies buried all over India 
in the Settlement Reports ; those store-houses of local informa- 
tion that. lie sealed to the public, and are available only in a 
concentrated form in Dr. Hunter's new Gazetteer. And lastly, 
we cannot omit fromthe category the name of the late Dr, 
Fallon, perhaps, in this connexion, the greatest of all. The 
vast accumulation of proverbs and sayings, illustrating popular 
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notions and national manners, in that queer Dictionary of his, 
is almost marvellous. It is certainly astonishing to the close 
student of his book, As one who has frequently had occasion 
to test the fact, I may safely say that there is not a saying of 
the Northern Indian Aryan people at all in common use that 
is not to be found in the book. It is tobe regretted that, in 
his anxiety to present the native mind exactly as he found it, 
he has been led to admit remarks that cannot but disgust many 
of his students. But it should be borne in mind that it is 
hardly possible to present a true picture of the Indian nations 
without introducing much that offends our more delicate habits 
of thought. He promised us a collection of 12,000 proverbs 
culled from his Dictionary, and it is to be hoped that Miss Fallon, 
who is continuing the publication of his unfinished reversed 
Dictionary, will find a way to publish these also. 

Great as the sum of our present achievements appears to be 
when they are all added up, they are but the merest. begin- 
nings when it is seen how much is to be done before the practical 
objects above indicated can be said to be even in a measure 
attained: before a district officer can turn to his books to ascer- 
tain the mental condition of those under his charge, even as 
he can now turn to them for information regarding their rights, 
their laws and their mode of gaining their daily bread. And 
yet this is the only goal worth striving for. It is now con- 
sidered essential that the young civilian still ander examination 
should know the settlement of his district, and the day may 
come when it will be considered equally essential, that he should 
know the folklore also. And who will say it is not of equal 
importance to him, if he would be a just and sympathetic leader ? 
Not that I am an advocate for the extension of examinations, 
God forbid ! I have suffered under the yoke of them too long 
and frequently for that. Perhaps, if the seniors who settle 
these things, had suffered a little more in their younger years, 
they would exhibit a larger pity for the buoyant youth they crush 
so steadily now. But, to return to our subject, it will be many 
a long year before such a consummation can be reached, and all 
that original investigators can hope to do now is to add each 
his mite, waiting patiently till some master-hand shall be in a 
position to gather all the scattered threads together and present 
them in‘an intelligible and useful shape to a more fortunate 
generation. It is in this spirit that I now present these few 
songs and catches from villages in the North-West Provinces, 
the Himalayas and the Panjab. 

This is not the place for disquisitions on grammar and accuracy 
of renderings; so I will here confine myself to giving metrical 
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renderings of the songs collected, in which I have endeavoured. 
to give not only the form but the spirit of the. originals, Those 
who may wish to test my renderings, will find the originals, with 
full notes, in the pages of the journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for the current year. . 

The songs were all collected in the Panjab and the hills of 
Kangra and Chamba, but some of those found to be current 
in the Eastern Panjab are so obviously of Parbia origin from their 
language, tbat I have had no hesitation in classing them as 
from the North-West Provinces. They will be classified accord- 
ing to their import, and their origin will be sufficiently desig- 
nated by simply stating at the foot whence they were obtained. 
They differ exceedingly in length, from songs of several verses 
to mere catches of a single rlyme, proverbs almost: and in 
poetical value from a high order of popular poetry to silly 
doggrel. They touch upon widely different subjects, but 
principally on religion, love, and home customs, Some of them 
are of a strictly local character. They are all exceedingly inter- 
esting, as indications of the working of the popular. mind on 
the three most important subjects that go to make up the 
practical daily life of every inhabitant of the civilised world. 

To take first the songs about religion ;—those actually relat- 
ing to religious sentiment exhibit an under current of mono- 
theism and fatalism in the popular Hindu religion of the day,. 
having apparently little or no reference to the outward Brah- 
manical form of ritual, still so powerful and universal. This 
is, no doubt, due to the influence of the Bhagats, or free-thinking 
reformers of the Indian middle ages, among whom Kabir ia 
the north, Namdev in the west, and, we might almost add, 
Gurii Nanak in‘ the Panjab, played so prominent a part. The 
points of the reformation seem to have been the abolition of 
caste and of puerile ritual, and the assertion of religious equality, 
while idolatry and ‘pantheism were especially assailed, The 
result has been apparently to create a dual religion, as it were. 
The idolatry, the caste. system, the outward pantheism, the 
ritual, have all remained, but with them there has lived on, as 
it were, a secret monotheism and a toleration of any form of 
religion merely as-such. The North Indian Hindu peasant’s 
religion seems to be outwardly Brahmanical, as shown in his 
religious customs and his: ritual ; inwardly monotheism, clouded 
by a thick haze of superstition and tempered by fatalism, as 
exhibited in his religious sayings, proverbs, catches, and songs, 
The form of affirmation we administer in our Vourts, “ Main 
apne Parmeshar ko hdzir ndzir jdnke, &e.,” “I, knowing 
my own God to be present and all-seeing,” does fairly represent 
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the form a general oath should take. .The Sanskrit components 
of Parmeshar are parama, supreme, and ¢s’wara, ruler: so, 
in its essence, the word means the Supreme Ruler, which is its 
approximate sense now, and “God” is a good translation for it. 
I have given a frequent rendering “God” in these songs. In the 
originals the word is sometimes “ Rdm,” sometimes “ Parmeshar,” 
sometimes ‘ Swami,’ sometimes “ Bhagwan,” sometimes even 
“Aliah” ; but I am prepared to do battle, if need be, for 
the rendering “God” as the correct one for the contexts, 
The religious attitude of the ignorant Hindu peasant—to risk 
a comparison which may seem odious to some—is comparable 
with that of his equally ignorant Christian brother in Europe 
among the more ritualistic Christian churches, The Christian 
has his saints, who must be propitiated, his holy water, his 
pilgrimages, his thousand and one queer superstitious customs ; 
but he has his “God” under it all, though often, perhaps, but 
very dimly understood; for which the Hindu substitutes his 
pantheon, his saints, his: bathings, and his peculiar customs, while 
through them looms the dim image of his Supreme Ruler and 
his fatalism. I think, moreover, it can be abundantly proved 
by their folklore that the mass of the Mahommedans, especially 
of the lower classes, differ in religion from their Hindu com- 
patriots only in their outward forms. The superstitions of both 
are practically the same, which involves the proposition that their 
mental, as distinguished from their formal, religious attitude is 
identical. 

Here is a song from the Panjab which well illustrates all the 
peculiarities above alluded to :— 


There came a Brahman to my door, 
Bearing glad tidings of good news. 


The Brahman took the Scriptures up, 
The good news in them read. 
And while I sat there hearing him, 
Lo! all my cares had fled. 


Alas ! the achings men have borne 
To satisfy the mind, 

And in the end have heartsick died 
With eyes from watching blind. 


Disguised in holy Brahman’s form 
Was he who came to me : 

Prone at his holy feet I fell 
Heart-glad and joyeusly. 


They call him Brahman that is wise, 
And lives as Brahman should, 

That worships Him who is alway 
With those whose lives are good, 
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They call Him God, the ever good, 
That is by nature so, 

That counts as worship love alone, 

And not the outward show. 


Never a son’s son had Muhammad, 
But only a daughters son. 

Fate’s law is just : it heeded not 
Even this favored oue. 


Whate’er is written in your fate, 
E’en now is at your side : 

As milk is ready at the breasts 
E're yet the babe has cried. 


Muhammad has lived and ’Ali, 
Beloved by Him that’s blessed : 

But in the end they, too, were dead 
Aud buried like the rest, 





Punjab. 


I note this song as from the Panjab, but the language abundant- 


ly proves it to be an importation from Hindustan. proper, The 
word for God in it is ‘ Allah ?’ 


Alld, Alia, karat hain, 
Jo zat uskt hai pak ! 
Bina os rijhe nahin, 
0 ghis-ddro sab né&k.* 
Are the more remarkable words in it, rendered the more so by 
the song being given—me by—a Brahman, as a Brahman song. 
The opening verses are entirely Brahmanical— 
Bahman béche patrka: 
The Brahman reads ihe Scriptures 
could not be twisted into any thing Muhammadan. But the 
allusion to ’ Allah’ as God, and the closing verses are almost 
entirely Muhammadan, and it seems to me that the gist of the 
song supports the theories above propounded as to the mental 
religious attitude of the common folk. 

The idea of a single God, so strongly indicated in the above song, 
is again to be seen in the following, from the Panjab, The 
first-is in Panjabi, pure and simple, and is a Sikh song. 

Repeat alway the Name of God 
To whom thou hast to go ; 


And do thy duty with thy might: 
The fruit thou reapest se. 


Panjab. 





— 


* (it, Though you rub-away your The point is, without love, he is not 
whole nose. The allusion is to the pleased, however excessive the out- 
Muhammadau method of praying by ward form may be! 
touching the ground with the face, 
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The next two are in Hindi, and are Hindu songs— 


Who will take away my pain, but Thou ? 
Who will take away my pain, but Thou? 
I come a poor sinner to Thy gate, 
Bringing nought but poverty with me. 


Panjab. 


Who hath.found the seeret of the Lord? 
Though all his life be spent upon the search. 
For the sake of the Lord, my friend, 
| The whole world hath been lost: 
Saints and prophets for Him have searched 
To count their lives the cost. 
Panjab, 





The parrot inthe mango tree, 

The starling in the hedge below, 
Pours forth his melody of song 

His careless happiness to show. 


“ So do ye tothe mighty God 
Your hymns of thankfulness upraise, 
For the great night is passing loug 
And short the measure of vour days! 


Come, parrot, to my tempting cage ; 
I’ve rice and sweetest milk for thee: 
Come, starling, too, and pipe’ thy song 
For choicest butter-cakes from me. 
Kangra. 


In the original the above song is so condensed that I have 
been forced to paraphrase it freely, and as in so doing, one is very 
liable to misrepresent, I give the original also— 


Ambe déliyé tota bole ; maind bole bérhiydn. 

Bhajo Ramji;: din thore, ratin bariyén., 

A, mere toto, bdht-74 pinjren, motiyan chog chugéniyan. 
Tote jo* main dudh-bhat dinnin ; maind jo* chiriydén 


These are capped by another catch from the Pavjab, 


He who made the parrot green, 
And made the raven black, 
His many hues the peacock gave, 
The swan his snow-white back : 
That gave to each his separate song, 
Is the only God and true, 
If you but work here houestly, 
His reward will be to you. 


: 

‘ 

Another from Kangra is tothe same effect— 
: 

: 

: 


: Panjab. 
In the original the words of the song are unequivocal. 


Uh swimi tk satt hai, 
Ate kiiré sabh sansér. 








* Join the Kangra dialect of Panjabi equals Hindi ke ; tote jo, to the parrot, 
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He who made the parrot green, and so on, is the one true Lord, 
and the whole earth is false. Now the above isa tuk, which in 
the Panjab means a recognised religious catch, one that every 
body knows well, as a matter of course. The way in which tuks are 
sung is this. A small crowd of villagers are listening to a musician 
droning through one of bis interminable songs. The singer has 
had enough of it for the time and is out of breath. Some one 
perceives this and calls out ‘ 7'uk bol, ‘ Sing us a tuk, whereupon 
one of the company,—auy ove present can do it,—shouts a pro- 
longed ‘He /!/, and starts off with a ‘tuk,’ to give the singer time. 
The mere fact of the above being a tuk proves the universal recog- 
nition of the sentiment contained in it. 

To turn to the second prominent feature of the popular Indian 
religious attitude, fatalism, It intrudes itself everywhere, and 
often in words that are merely mutations of the same sentence, the 
same idea presented in different settings. ‘The proverbs, the say- 
ings, the songs, are full of it, Fallon’s pages teem with illastrations 
of it, all turning on the central idea, “ unhont hott nahin, aur 
hont howanhér,’ ‘ what is not to be is not, what is to be is being ;” 
hacked up by the oft-asserted and undeniable fact that, after all, 
the mightiest of our forefathers ‘ only had their day ;’ lived, fought, 
struggled and planned, and after it all, when their lives are sum- 
med up, there is little more to be said than that they lived, and 
they died like the rest. 

Sometimes the idea of_a single God is mixed up with that of an 
absolute Fate ; witness two tuAs— 


He who repeats the one True Name, 
Holds a fruitful charm and great : 
Men make a thousand plans and die, 
But fulfilment lies with Fate. Panjab. 


If thou evadest Fate’s decree, 
It will not pass away from thee, 
Tyrants there have been who fought it, 
But they only had their day : 
God kills the wicked but to save them, 
And the saints He keeps alway, 
If thou evadest Fate’s decree 
It will not pass away from thee. Panjab. 


However, the prevailing note of the songs is a firm belief in the 
vanity of all things earthly, and in the absolute rigidity of fate, 
We find exhibited “a deep sense of man’s weakness, inspiring a 
contented pessimism, born of perennial disappointment: childhood 
without impulse, youth without ambition, age without hope,” 


Alas! there is-no-confidence in this life :— 
Alas ! there is no confidence in this life: 
It comes and it comes not: it comes and it comes not, 


Alas this life ! Kangra, 
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You must go hence, you cannot stay : 
This world is all uutrue. 
‘What your lines show you will receive,’ 


Is Fate’s decree to you. 
Tuk: Panjab. 


What is to be is even now : 

What’s not to be could never be : 
Still parents plan the fond desires 

Their children’s children will not see. 

: Tuk : Panjab. 

No account of what we may call the ‘ personal religion ’ of the 
Hindus would be complete without reference to the curious wor- 
ship of the ‘ Name of God.’ God (Adm), they say, is great, but the 
name of God (Ndm. Rém Ndm, or Rém ké Ném) is greater. 
There is abundaut evideuce of this in the songs. We have already 
had :— 

‘ Repeat always the Name of God, 
To whom thou hast to go.’ 


The original of which runs as follows :— 
‘ Tan bhaj lai Ram dé Ném, 
Jithe tain jana hai,’ 

These words admit of no double translation and are plain and clear, 
In a song given later, a hermit or saint (jogi) reads a homily 
to a young girl who comes to see him, and in it the ‘ Name of 
God’ occurs three times as the object of worship. Thus she is 
bidden: Simro nit Bhagwén ké Nam, ‘Call always on the 
‘Name of God,’ and again, ‘Jupé karo Bhagwén ké Nam 
‘Keep on repeating the Name of God.’ She herself says onve 
‘Kaho, to lin Bhagwan ké Ném, ‘Say, and I will take the 
Name of God.’ Oue of the tuks I have given above, is traus- 


lated thus :— 
‘He who repeats the One True Name 


Holds a fruitful charm and Great.’ 


The original words are :-— 

‘ Satt Nam ik mantar hai, 
Jape sot phul pée.’ 

Here we have ‘Ném,’ ‘the Name,’ by itself, with the epithet 
salt, true. It is the Name, the True Name, the Name of God, 
that is the charm that will reward him who repeats it. Lastly, 
a song, which belongs properly, however, to formal religion, 
treated of later ov, shows clearly the relative position of N@m and 
Rém in the popular estimation. In some parts of India, Kangra 
for instance, the first of Chai¢ (March-April) in the place of the 
first of Baisdkh (April-May) is New Year’s Day, when it is the 
custom for déms (musicians) to go from house to house singing 
songs in its honour, It is very unlucky for any one to mention the 
day until the Dém has mentioned it.” It is also a custom’ to dedi- 
cate the first spring flower seen on a tree to Vdm and the second 














Year’s song :— 

The first of flowers for thee, O Name ! 
The second, Ram. for thee. 

The first of Chait brings luck to him 
That hears it first from me. 

O Krishna of the turban gay 
With jewels fair to see, 

Do thou live on a thousand years 
With thy posterity !* 

Kangra. 


The more important words in the original are— 


Pahilé phuljt tan Néen kd ! 
Dajé ndm Néréyand. 


which, translated literally, mean 


The first flower thine, O Name { 
The second name Narayan, 

Observe the canonization, ‘ phu/jt,’ of the first spring flower and 
the personification of The Name? I am not prepared to explain the 
origin of this cult, which, however, is nothing new. It may have 
its origin in the fact that Ram, with whom N&m is now especially 
associated, was an incarnation of Vishnu, to repeat whose thousand 
names (Sahasra-néma) was an act of virtue from all time. That 
Vishnu himself was long ago connected with ‘The Name’ is shown 
by his Sanskrit epithets of Némi and Néma-ndmika. 

Hitherto we have been dwelling on indications of the mental 
religion of the Northern Indians, but ritual or formal religion ne- 
cessarily occupies such a large portion of the popular attention 
everywhere, that it has in all parts of the world—as it could not 
fail to do—given rise to some of the grandest efforts of popular 
poetry. Such a one is to be found in that very unlikely place, 
Dr. Fallon’s Dictionary.+ It is so fine, that I cannot help rescuing 
it from the corner of one of his pages and presenting it to the 
public in a more readable form, Every one knows that the pil- 
grim women dip nine times in the Ganges, as a ‘ good work’ to- 
wards salvation. When doing so, the P&rbia rustics sing the 


following :— 
GANGA KE NAU JHAKOLE. 


Radhé f piyari he / 
Lend ‘shakole thande ntr ke f 








* An explanation of the mixture mixed up with Rama. An instance 
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to Ram. Both these customs are exhibited in the Dém’s New 


ee 


of the legends of Rama and Krishna 
will be found later on. 

t Article J,%m jhakolé. 

t The worship of RAadha f& con- 
nected properly with that of Krishna, 
whose mistress she was, Here she is 


of this mixed worship of Rama and 
Krishna has already ocourred in these 
songs, and an explanation of it will be 
found under a late song, where it 


again cccurs. - 
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| Ram ! Jamnd + se, Gangé pare, 
L Aur bich buhe daryéo. 
if Radha piyart he / 
Pahlé jhakolé mere Rém kd, 
Jin yeh sarish: upai. 

Kiddhdé piydrt he ! 
Diya jhakolé mere bap ka, 
Jin mandhd chhardyd. 

Radha piyari he / 


Tija jhakola mert ma ka, 
Jin bojh-mart das mds, 
Radha piydri he! 


Chauthd jhakola mere bir kd, 
i! Ham upje ek odér. ' 


Panchwan jhakolé mere bahan ka, 
Jin god khildi. 
Radhé piydrt he ! 


Chhaté jhakolé mere sasur ké, 

Jin biydhe do dal jor. 
Radha pryari he! 

Sdtwain jhakolé mere sds ka, 


Jin saunp diyé ghar bar. 
Rédhd ptydart he f 


Athwan jhakolé mere jeth ké, 
Jin bani ltyé ghar bér. 
Rédhé piydri he! 


Nawén jhakolé mere purakh ké, 
Jin lade the sir dhar mor. 
Rddhé piyart he! 


While being an earnest admirer of the immense research exhi- 
bited in the Dictionary, no one can more deeply deplore than the 
present writer the execrable and inaccurate doggrel in which Dr. 
Fallon has chosen to translate his quotations and the frequently in- 
felicitous choice of his illustrations themselves, but in this instance 
he has risen to the occasion and given a translation as admirable as 


the song itself— 





Tue. Nine Dips In THE GANGES. 





Radh& beloved, I pray, 
Blessed be my dip this day. 





The Jamna hither lies, O Ram, 
Beyond does Ganges flow, 
Between them glide the waters calm 
’ “ To dip in them L go. 
: Radha, beloved, I pray ! 
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To Rama first, our women’s pride, 
, Who made me and can save, 
I plunge my head beneath the tide 
A blessing while I crave. 
Radha beloved, I pray ! 


My second dip's my father’s claim, 
Who gave me house and store ; 

The third is in my mother’s name, 
Who ten months travailed sore. 
Radha beloved, I pray ! 


My next my darling brother hath, 
Whom with me one womb bare ; 
Then darling elder sister that 
Nursed me with tender care. 
RAdha beloved, I pray ! 


Sixthly, my husband's sire, for thee, 
Who both clans gathered near, 
Our houses joined by taking me, 
[ dip in water clear. 
Radha beloved, I pray! 


Next is my husband’s mother’s due, 
For me the house resigned ; 
The eighth his elder brother’s who 
Half his to us assigned. 
Radba beloved, I pray { 


Last, though not least, for thee, my pride, 
To whom my joys I owe, 
I plunge my head beneath the tide, 
~ My grateful-love to show. 
Radha beloved, I pray ! 

Unfortunately none of the songs I have succeeded in collecting 
rise to any thing like so high a level as this, and, as they relate 
to customs of a diverse character, they can ouly be presented in a 
somewhat disconnected form. Here is a common-place little 
catch, sung by pilgrims to the sacred streams :— 

T.-day must I bathe in the Ganges ; 
To-day must I bathe in the Jamua : 
Bathe in the Ganges ; 
Bathe in the Jamn4a; 
To-day must I bathe in the Sarju. Panjab. 

There is a song, or rather hymn, sung on the occasion of a 
birth in a family, that is worthy of record and is fine in its way. 
It came to me from Kangra, but, excepting two dialectic words 
in it, the language is Hindi, and it is more than probably an im- 
portation from Oudh. The custom is, whenever a birth occurs 
in a house for déms and musicians, such as hijras, * aud other 





*Eunuchs, who go about the-Pan-~ births, &. Their fee is usually a 
jab and North-West Provinces dress- rapee. They appear to be dying 
ed up as women, geverally not less out; at least, all I have seen are 
than three together, with adrum, and old people, 
earn aliving by attending weddings, 
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harpies, who scent a fee on these occasions, to collect there and 
sing congratulatory songs. It is wonderful how these people 
scent out a birth, so much so, that I have thought of employ- 
ing them as registration agents. About the commonest and_ best 
known song, which is also rather inappropriately sung at weddings, 
is that here given. It is spirited and curious, and bears a resem- 
blance in more ways than one to our own Christmas hymns. It 
describes the birth of Rama Chandra, the great hero and incar- 
nation of god (Vishnu), the god, in fact, of many parts of India, 
aud god par excellence in the Sikh theology.* His earthly father 
was the celebrated King Dasaratha, now known popularly as 
Jasrat Rai, and his mother was Kausalyé. The song describes 
the birth as according to the usual modern customs. The child 
Ram Chandar is born; Jasrat Rai, and Kausaly& are delighted ; 
the nurse takes and washes him; the barber comes (as is proper) 
to plant fresh d&b grass for luck, while his wife summons the 
neighbours. Tne child’s old grand-aunt brings him his first 
clothes, as is also proper and right, since it brings luck ; his aunt 
is the first to hold him in her arms, and last, but not least, his 
father distributes presents to the poor, while the family priest 
comes prowling roun’ for his dues. The name of the aunt, 
however, is SubhAdr&. Now Subhadra was never the aunt of 
Raia Chandra, but the sister of Krishna, the great god of so 
many of the Hindus, and also an incarnation of Vishnu. Here, then, 
we have another instance of what is so common and puzzling 
in modern Hindu folklore, the mixture of classical legends. I 
have previously given two songs, which also mix up the stories of 
Rama and Krishna. The confusion may have arisen thus: both 
are ‘God’ and both favorite subjects of song: and besides there 
were three Rams, all supposed to be incarnations of God. They 
lived evidently in different ages, and probably in the following 
order. Parasu Raima, axe Ram, root-and-branch Ram, the 
champion of the priests (Brahmans) against the warriors (Kshatri- 
yas); Rama Chandra, gentle Ram: and Bala Réma, strong 
Ram, brother and companion of Krishna, Bala Rama and Rama 
Chandra have probably been mixed up in popular songs, and there 
is nothing unlikely in this. It is a simple mess compared 
with some the bards have got into. The song runs thus :— 
O let us sing the father’s joy in songs of triumph gay ; 
A son is born to Jasrat Rai, a son is born to-day. 


Right gladly now comes forth the nurse to bathe his father’s pride, 
And smiling sleeps Kausaly& now, Ram Chandar by her side. 


© let us sing the father’s joy in songs of triumph gay ; | 
A son is born to Jasrat Rai, a son is born to-day. 
Right ladly doth the barber gay, plant fresh grass in the ground, 
Aud smiling goes the barber's wife to call the neighbours round. 





* Vide Adi Granth, ‘Trumpp’s translation passin, 
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O let us sing the father’s joy in songs of triumph gay ; 

A son is born to Jasrat Rai, a son is born to-day, 

Right gladly doth the grand-aunt bring a coat and head-dress meet, 
Aud smiling doth SubbAdré take and kiss her nephew sweet. 


Q let us sing the father’s joy in songs of triumph gay ; 
A son is born to Jasrat Itai, a son is born to-day. 
Right gladly doth king Jasrat Rai gives gifts to them that need, 
And smiling now the house- -priest comes to take his custom’d meed. 
A son is born to Jasrat Rai, a son-is born to-day ; 
O let us sing the father’s joy in songs of triumph gay. 

Kangra. 

A short little semi-religious catch from Kangra illustrates inci- 
deutally the hill men’s notions of conjugal obedieuce. A girl goes 
toa temple to pray, but the god says he will not listen till she 
has learnt to obey her husband. She goes away and presently re- 
turns and sings— 

Hark ! 1 have learnt obedience to my lord, 

Forgive me now my sins for my reward. 

Kangra. 

One of the prettiest and most widely-spread customs in North 
India is the swinging in Sdwan (July-August), when the rains 
are usually at their height, in honor of Krishna and Radha, 
It is done for luck apparently, much as our Christmas pies are 
eaten, and seems to have uo ulterior object. Every one who wishes 
to be lucky during the coming year must swing at least once 
during Sdwan. Like most customs of this sort, it is confined 
almost entirely to women aud children, whose swings may be seen 
hanging from the branches of trees in every garden and along the 
road sides, by villages, bazaars, and dwellings. Connected with this 
is the Doll Fair (Gurion kd meld) carried on during the whole 
month of Sdwan, and with the same object of procuring good luck 
in the future. Customs differ in various parts as to the manner of 
conducting the fair, but in Kangra every man, woman and ebild goes 
at least once to the river side during the month wearing a doll at 
the breast. The visit to the river side must be on a Sunday, 
‘Tuesday, or ‘I'hursday, and must have been previously fixed on by 
a kind of private promise or vow. Arrived at the river the doll 
is thrown in, and the superstition is, that, as the doll is cooled 
by the water, so the mind will be cooled (eased) by tlie action 
during the coming year. There is a song sung on these occasions 
by the children, “having allusion to the advent of the w agtails 
as a sign of. the time for the Doll Fair having arrived. It is also 
sung in the S@wan swings:— 

Fly, fly thecwagtails so : 

Mouher, cis the rainy month ; 


Mother, ’tis the rainy mouth, 
Yes, my darling, mother O. 
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. Fly, fly the wagtails so ; 
Mother, we must go and swing ; 
Mother, we must go and swing, 

Yes, my darling, mother O. 


Kangra. 


Of course, so prominent a custom could not escape Dr. Fallon, 
and he has two allusions to it: one of them* he translates more 
suo in a way that makes one shudder. 

* August is come and ¢fj is come, 
The swing just put up now, Ma! 
Gay cords of colors five now dye 
: And twist for us dear Ma !’ 
The other song he notices is really pretty for a rustic one, and 
to it he appends, as usual, one of his halting renderings. I give 
it in the vernacular, and have been tempted to translate it in my 
own way into verse, For who is not tempted toimprove on Dr. 
Fallon who reads him? Those who wish to read the original 
rendering will find itin the Dictionary under ghudna (\W,,>), 


Piyd hote, tan main kham garétt ; 
Sarydn hote, tan dort mangdit ; 
Shauk rang ab mujhe chindri kaun rangé def 
Kaho ! jhalé jhdlan main kis rang ? 
Kaho ! pag jordn main kis sang ? 
Meri birha jaidi umang, mere piyd ko kaun buld de? 


O had my love been here, a swing-frame had been mine ; 
Were but my husband near, swing ropes he would entwine ; 
But who is with me now, a bright gay dress to dye P 
With whom, foot pressed to foot, could I in concert swing? 
O say, how could 1 now enjoy the pleasuring ? 
They kill my joys to-day who brivg vot my love nigh, 
One little song illustrates the frequent Indian spectacle of a wife 
going to the village temple to pray for a son, but the most impor- 
tant point to be noticed in it is the way in which the ‘God’ is 
spoken of. Here he is evidently the idol, the concrete personal 
God,—the saint as he would be termed in the Greek aud Roman 
Catholic churches—a being very different from the shadowy 
Almighty Ruler of the songs first quoted. 
Mahadev is angry, dear, 
And wants a little kid : 
When you've sovthed his anger down, © 
He'll do as you may bid, 
If you want a little son, 
Soothe him now, my beauteous one ! 


Chamba. 


The capacity of the superstitious mind to take worldly advan- 
tage of its own superstitions, while believing in them, ' has been 





* Article US ds, Ping. 
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before alluded to. It is not confined to India, and it would be 
hard to say that the Italian brigand, who is notoriously super- 
stitious, does not believe in priestly absolution, because he would 
be quite alive to the advantages of getting it cheap. ‘This state 
of things, of course, leads to all kinds of satire, and the ironical 
ballad, which tells of a highway murderer—brigand they say in 
Europe, dacoit and thug we call him here—in Italy settling 
the price of absolution with a priest as a matter of business, 


Let’s see ! five crimes at half-a-crown 
Exactly twelve and six. 


has probably more truth in {it than one would suppose at the 
first blush, though it would be no proof against the firm 
belief of both parties in the efficacy of the absolution granted. 
This peculiar condition of the mind is thoroughly understood by 
the common folk in India, though its recognition has not ap- 
parently affected the belief in the superstitions inyolved, except 
among the educated and more thoughtful of the nien (for the 
entire mass of the women of whatever class may be fairly classed 
as amovg the ignorant.) An average native will still allow his 
wife to visit the neighbouring shrine, ostensibly for worship, 
though all his songs and sayings abundantly teach him that there 
is no more fruitful source of intrigue and domestic mischief. As 
to the women, poor things, many of them are only too glad of the 
outing, and while, no doubt, they religiously perform their worship, 
or vow, or whatever it is, they amuse themselves en route, and, 
if there is an intrigue, then is the opportunity. 


Bedecked she goes to worship Mah4dev ; 
Bedecked she goes to worship Mahadev : 
’ Her cakes of oil she offers Mahasdev ; 
Her cakes of oil she offers Mahadev: 
Her butter-cakes she offers to her love. 


Kangra. 


This was given me as from Kangra, but it is in pure Hindi, and 
s0 must be an importation. I have reason to believe it to be 
generally known. The point is that the girl bas two kinds of 
cakes for the god: ‘tel kt kachuur?’, oil cakes, nasty aud par- 
ticularly indigestible things, and ght ki kuchaurt,’ butter-cakes, 
pleasant and wholesome food. However, in the end the god 
gets the oil and her lover the butter-cakes, and it is to see him, 
not the god, that she goes ‘chama chama,’ ‘ tinkle tinkle,’ as 
the song says: ‘chama’ is the noise caused by the anklet bells 
iu a native girl's holiday dress, 

Auother song illustrates the same idea, though describing a 
separate custom. Kuown all over the Panjab, amoug the lower 
classes especially, there is a very celebrated saint called Gugga 
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This Guggé was a Rajpfit hero who stemmed the invasions of 
Mahmfid of Ghazni and died, like a true Rajpit, in defence of hig 
country, but by the strange irony of fate he is now a Saint, 
worshipped by all the lower castes, and is as much Musalman ag 
Hindu, About Kangra there are many small shrives in his honor, 
and the custom is, on the fulfilment of any vow made to him, 
for the maker thereof to collect as many people as he or she can 
afford, for a small pilgrimage to the shrine, where the party is en- 
tertained for some days. Such women as are in search of a 


holiday frequently make use of this custom to get one: witness 


the following— 
Come, let us make a little pilgrimage to Gugga : 


Come, let us makera little pilgrimage to Guega. 
Sitting by the roadside and meeting half the ‘nation, 
Let us sooth our hearts with a little convers ation, 


Come, let us make a little pilgrimage to Gugea. 
Kangra. 


Somewhat to the same purport is an amusing, though in the origin- 
al somewhat coarsely worked out song from the Panjab, but again. 
in Hindi, pure and simple. A girl goes to a hermit (jog) 
evidently for amusement only, but in the end she has to sit down 
and listen to a regular sermon from the oldman. The ‘ theology’ 
of the sermon, it ‘will be perceived, supports the idea of the Hindu 
mental conceptiun of a single God, this time in the original called 


Bhagwan, the Blessed. 


Maiden..—Body and soul intent on things above, 

Pray how can such as you know ought of love P 
Hermit.—Out skittish beauty ! Such as you, my dear, 

Disgrace the hermit yon may chance to near. 
Maiden.—To pay a visit to your Holiness 

Is all I wanted, neither more nor less, 
Hermit.—In_beauteous garb you come with accents sweet : 

Are these then offerings for a hermit meet ? 
Maiden.— Why not believe? [ came for nothing more 

Than to learn something of your sacred lore, 
Hermit,—Then, sit you here and take a little rest, 

And call always upon the Name that’s blest 
Maiden.—Bah ! He’s like all men in this world so blind ; 

Just when one wants, they never will be kind. 
Hermit,—Each of us wants what in his way may fall, 

Aud no one seeks the common good of all. 

Have patience, and be all your life the same, 

Calling always on the Blessed Name: 

For in the end to Him you surely go, 

Aud none will save you in this world of woe. 

Forget Him not and keep Him in your mind ; 

For this was reason given to our kind, 

All here are strangers, no one is,a friend : 

This world’s a dream that soon is at an end, 

Let duty be vou comrade at the day 

When the end comes and Death calls you away. 


Panjab, 
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I give the words of the homily. in the vernacular, so that the 
reader may judge for himself of the value of the translation. 

Jogi.—Jo dekhe sab hain matlab ke 
Kot nahin kam Ave sab ke. 
Dhiraj kar, tum karo yeh kam, 
Japa karo Bhagwan ka Nam. 
Oruk uske nikat hi gana. 
Kisi ne nahin is jag men bachana, 
Mat bhiilo, tum kar-lo sudh, 
Ist ké kéran mili hai budh. 
Sab begdne, kot nahin apnéd ; 
Yeh jag sérd rain ké sapna. 
Jo karni kar-lo, hai sangi, 
Dit jab d-pakregé Frangt. 

Dit Frangi, which literally means ‘the English messenger,’ 
used for the ‘ Messenger of Death’ is a notable expression and is 
an indirect compliment to the overwhelming power of the Eng- 
lish in India. It is not an isolated instance of the use of the word 
‘Frangt’ or ‘ Angrezt’ to mean the all-powerful, e. g., Angrez 
Buhddur ki dohdi,’ ‘1 claim the protection of the all-powerful ; 
‘I throw myself on the mercy of the English’ is a common 
phrase. And again ‘kuid Frangt, ‘English imprisonment,’ is 
used for imprisonment from which there is no escape, imprisonment 
that must be gone through, 

The next subject that claims our attention is love, the unfailing 
source of song all the world over. The prevailing features of the 
‘educated’ Indian love song ate—far-fetched conceits, vapid ex- 
aggerations and conventional similes, accompanied often with a pru- 
rient indecency. that our most fleshly poet would shrink from at- 
tempting. I think there can hardly be a doubt as to the extreme- 
ly low ebb of the prevalent exotic poetry of the literate of Northern 
India. It has scarcely a redeeming point, and, except indeed in 
so far as it rhymes aptly, runs smoothly, and is frequently 
ingepious and clever, it can hardly be called poetry at all. It is 
shocking to think that such empty nonsense can be read and 
enjoyed by tne educated of a nation. Happily, however, it has 
not penetrated to the unlettered and ignorant, who in India, as 
elsewhere, prefer a vigorous idiomatic rhyme, however unpolished, 
which they can understand and which appeals to their hearts, 
touches on their every day life and feelings and makes some- 
times honest fun and sometimes poetry out of the commonest 
objects around them. ‘The lettered, who despise Nazir, because he 
wrote about mosquitoes, have fortunately no influence on the 
rustic poets of their country, who give us more genuine poetry in 
one of their straightforward manly catches than can be found 
in a page of one of the-emasculated jingles, playing upon mere 
words, which their polite writers call poetry and which the educated 
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profess to admire. I have not yet come across one § moon-face’ 
or one ‘rose-body’ in all the real village songs I have seen ; nor, 
thank heaven, have I seen one instance of the ‘ saffron-hues,’ or 
the ‘incense-laden air,’ or the ‘ bed of rose leaves,’ or the ‘ honied 
conversation, which seem to be considered necessary in polite 
‘description. In rustic verse the maidens are not ‘ rose-bodied,’ 
but pretty, the cbildren are not‘ pearls’ or ‘tulips’ or ‘suns’ 
or ‘moons,’ but boys and girls, the. people do not feast on 
the whole range ‘of the 36 dishes,’ but eat cakes and bread and 
drink water or wine, and the lovers talk uncompromising love not 
inane similes. However, it is not to be inferred that the village 
love-songs are free from all faults of exaggeration: they would 
not be native if they were, and we still find people fainting with 
love at first sight, and so on, though they do it in plain language. 
Many of the songs, too, are silly and insipid. 

‘T'wo of tle features of Indian exotic and home poetry make it 
difficult in these days to present it in an English dress. The 
first of these is the plainness of the vernacular still in use among 
the natives. A spade is called a spade with a directness which 
shocks us Europeans now, and allusions are made to things and 
facts as a matter of course, which we never speak of now-a-days, 
though our fathers did so not very long since without a lush, 
In the time of Chaucer it would have been easy to translate direct- 
ly and accurately any thing we now find current in India. The 
task would vot have been difficult in Shakespeare’s day, nor later, 
in the days of Swift; even Fielding’s readers would not have 
been shocked at Indian songs we should not care to read now, 
and if we did, we should be liable to misinterpret them. Dr. Fallon, 
in his anxiety to present the native mode of thought and the 
expression of it exactly as it is, has boldly rendered over and over 
again this plain language word for word, but I doubt if in the 
majority of cases he has succeeded in anything beyond disgusting 
his readers. The natural, and in many instances—as shown by 
the public criticism on his work—the lasting impression conveyed 
may be expressed in homely phrase, ‘ What dirty beasts these 
natives are!’ A translator of native folklore who would avoid 
wounding susceptibilities which, however unreasonable, are real 
enough, cannot but omit much that would instruct, and cannot 
but run the risk of a mere partial representation of the real state 
of the case by softening down what he cannot avoid. Though 
expressions which are offensive to us will not be found in 
these songs, I do not wish it to be inferred even that they are not 
of frequent occurrence, much less that they do not exist in the 


originals. 
The second feature that renders translation difficult is the 
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complete, difference jn the relation of the sexes to each other as re- 


gards love and marriage in India from those in England. In India 
the marriage is invariably ove of convenience, and natural love and 
regard has nothing to say to it. There is no such thing as love 
before marriage, that is, as regards the ekddié or bedh, the original 
and real marriage: the marriages subsequent to the original, 
such as the chddar ddind or karewd, are on an entirely differ- 
ent footing, and are cursed with the social ban. This state of 
things has had an immediate effect on the folk songs, and as a 
matter of fact nearly all of them refer to a Jove that is illegi- 
timate ; as indeed, spontaneous love between the sexes in India 
must be. 

Some of the songs, however, are -pure and pretty enough to be 
admitted into any collection. For instance, this from Kangra :— 

But while the sun is burning so, ~ 
O ! Prince Mamolu mine, 


O how can we our journey go, 
Though all my love is thine? 


Be thou the horse and I tie cart, 
O ! Prince Mamolu mine, 

Going together when we part ; 
For all my love is thine. 

Thy fond girl’s beauty to proclaim, 
O! Prince Mamolu mine, 

Be thou the glass and I the frame ; 
For all my love is thine. 

So blooming by the garden walk, 
O ! Prince Mamolu mine, 

Be thou the flower, I the stalk ; 
For all my love is thine. 


Mixed in the druggist’s shop so nice, 
O ! Prince Mamolu mine, 

Be thou the essence, [ the spice ; 
For all my love is thine. 


Kangra. 


The.above may be called an adaptation rather than a translation 
as the similes hardly admitted of exact rendering. I have endea- 
voured, however, to retain the precise spirit of it. In the original, 
which I give here for those to compare with the metrical rendering 
who may care to do so, the antitheses are finely preserved by the 
near connexion between the things the girl compares herself to 
and those to which she compares her lover; while all the words 
for him are, by the arbitrary gender of the vernacular, masculine 
and for her are feminine. 

t tar tikhni, 

ON atonphewd bo, 


Kihén kari-handant bat ? 
Mera man tan liyd bo. 
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Tum ghord, ham péikt, 
Rdée Mamoluwé bo, 

Chali rahnge rktiyo sath: 
Meré man tan liyé bo. 


Tum stsd, ham Arst, 
Rde Mamoluwé bo, 

Bant rahndi goriya den hath: 
Merd man tan liyé bo. 


Tum champdé, ham malt, 
lide Mamoluwé bo, 

Khare rahnge iktiyo bagh ( f sth) : 
Merd man tan ltyé bo. 


Tum long, ham iidyacht, 
Rée Mamoluwé bo, 
Bikge Pausériye den hat : 
Meré man tan liyd bo. 
Kangra. 


Bright and pretty as is this song, another from the Kangra 
Hills shows as pure and pleasing a picture of a Hindu wife, 
who there appears as loving and dutiful as one could wish her 


to b— 


O sweetly called the cuckoo up in the mango tree : 
Sweet cuckoo of the gardens, hark, O cuckoo, unto me. 
Many a year I’ve waited for husband coming to day : 
Where are sweetest herbs for him ? O kindly cuckoo, say. 
Father I'll ask, and mother I'll ask, and then,I’ll yo 
To where in greenest gardens the sweetest herbs do grow. 
Father and mother-in-law I’ll ask, and then I’ll go 
| To where the sweetest herbs in the greenest gardens grow. 
H ‘Too young, my dear, to gather,’ the gardener will pretend, 
| But from the old grumbler I will coax them in the end. 
And cakes and herbs I’ll gather upon a platter neat, 
Spreading them so daintily for my brave love to eat. 
And then I'll make a soft bed and soothe him into sleep: 
Then to-morrow's water bring, my house wife’s name to keep. 


Kangra. 


Another again touchingly describes the simple devotion of a good 
woman who has taken the husband in real earnest ‘ for better for 


worse, for richer for poorer.’ 


H All the world is sick to day : 
i My love would healing give ; 
i But, doctor sage, he knows not how 
To make the sick men live. 
Oh! I am wounded gore ! 
’Tis in my heart, my friend, 
That I am wounded sore. 
When men do die shall doctors live ? 
If my love hence depart, 
I, too, will go: IP’d rather die 
Than tear from him my heart. 
Ob! 1 am wounded sore! &e, 
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If bread be dear, we shall not starve 
However poor we be : 
From others’ leavings I will make 
Cakes fit for him and me. 
Oh ! I am wounded sore! &c. 


Though poor we be and clothes be dear, 
We shall not uaked go : 

We'll clothe ourselves in coarsest rags 
And we'll be happy so. 


Oh ! I am wounded sore! &c, 


If men abuse and say hard things 
With faces stern and grim, 

I'll silent sit, nor answer give : 
I'll bear it all for him. 


Oh ! I am wounded sore ! &c. 
Kangra. 





As in the course of these songs I shall not unfrequently have to 
give some with a chorus, I add here the first verse of this one to 
show how in the original the chorus or refrain is brought ia. 


Piya meré baid, sdrd jag rogt ; 
Na jane sabaj, kihén jiye rogt ? 
Lag rahi chot ; 
Sajan, mere man men 
Lag raht chot. 


Here are two more catches from Kangra as innocent and simple 
as one could wish. _ 


As I was going for water on a day 

There came my love and met by the spring ; 
And all my care and trouble fled away 

And like a flower my heart was blossoming. 


Ka ngra. 


Oh, the house I have built is large, my dear, 
And f have put doors all round, my dear, 
But whether I come, or whether I go 
No love for my heart is found, my dear. 


Kangra. 


The next little song is more quaint than pretty. A girl at a 
fair wants a golden-fringed fan and promises anything to her 
lover to get it. 


Oh, give me the golden-fringed fan ! . 
Oh, give me the golden fringed fan ! 
And, indeed, I’ll love no other man, 

I promise : so give me the fan. 
Oh, give me the gold-tasselled fan ! 
Oh, give me the gold-tasselled fan ! 
And _I will speak to no other man. 
I promise: so give me the fan, 
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Here is a case of love at first sight— 


He gave me but one wicked look, 
And with it all my heart he took. 
7 Kangra. 
One song is more vigorous than poetical in describing the unal- 
terable resolves of a girl quarrelling with her lover. : 
at You heartless wretch, I'll speak to you no more : 
I'll stab myself and die. | 
You heartless wretch, I’ll speak to you no more : 


’ll stab myself and die. 
Kangra, 


Some of the love ditties seem to have no particular point in 
them beyond being something to sing— 
What shall I do? or whither shall I go? 
My love is nowhere to be found. 


Searching in every place I cannot find 
Him, who my heart in chains hath bound. 


Kangra. 
Oh, when I saw your sweet, sweet face 
It made me mad I vow, 
For when I heard your silvery laugh 
My tears began to flow. 
Kangra. 


The illegitimacy of so much of the love in India has been above 
remarked. Songs in allusion to it aré by no means wanting, 
and are usually untranslateable. One I have is simple almost 
to inanity. 

Oh, with bewitchment my heart he won ! 
Oh, with bewitchment my heart he won ! 
Ah, with bewitchment my heart he won! 
And all my friends and family are gone ! 
Oh with bewitchment my heart he won ! 
Oh with bewitchment my heart he won ! 
Kangra. 


Another reminds one of the vigour shown fn the grand old 
English song, ‘Once I loved a maiden fair,’ in which, when the 
maiden will have nothing to say to the bard and deceives him, he 
turns round on her with, ‘Once [ held thee dear as pearl, Now I do 
abhor thee.’ 


O ! how could you your fond love give 
To such a one as he? 

A free-love known to all the world 
And friend to nobody. 





Kangra. 


And bere is another much in the same strain— 


I made a mistake when I gave you my love, 
And for my reward I have ruin’s smart. 

I made a mistake when I gave you my love, 
For I was too true and gave you my heart, 
And you in the end played a stranger's part, 
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I made a mistake when I gave you my love : 
T made you a bed with soft flowers strewn, 
And you took my love but too plainly shown. 
I made a mistake when I gave you my love. 





Kangra. 


The song I have kept to the last touches on the same subject, 
| and its cool effrontry is instructive and amusing. A country girl 
| has been married off by her parents, but her old lover tells her 

that that need make no difference, and reminds her that by custom 
| she must return for a while to her parents at six months, and again 
at a year after her marriage— 


What is this that I hear ? 
They have married you, dear : 
And what if they have, love ? 
Come to me, Rosy-cheeks ! 
Come and meet me and go, 
For my love you must know : 
When you come home again, 
Come to me, Rosy-cheeks ! Kangra. 


R. C. TEMPLE. 




















ART VI.—ARE INDIAN MISSIONS A FAILURE ? 


i lggren unfavourable opinions are expressed in India con- 

cerning the thirty-five missions and nearly seven hundred 
missionaries at work among the two hundred and fifty million non- 
Christians throughout the Empire, from the usqualified belief, 
coming down from the old, conservative, East India Company, 
that they should be officially suppressed, as endangering her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in the East, and the statement of such papers 
as the Hindoo Patriot, the organ of “ educated” Bengal, that 
“Christian missionary labours in India have practically come to 
a dead-lock, and our countrymen are not therefore particularly 
auxious about them,” to the general commiseration and sceptical 
contempt and ridicule of certain leading newspapers under the 
editorship of English ‘“ Christians,” re-echoed by the average 
Anglo-Indian and English-speaking Babu up and down the land, 
whose chief moral nourishment is Buckle’s ‘‘ History of Civiliza- 
tion” and the works of Theodore Parker. It is the purpose of 
this paper, therefore, in order to furnish a plain, brief statement 
of facts, and correct such erroneous opinions ; to notice, first, the 
direct progress of the Indian Native Church ;. (1), in numerical 
strength, aud (2) in morals ; secondly, the educational progress of 
missions in India, school statistics and influence, and the indi- 
rect influence of the missions of the land; and lastly, the 
assurance of their ultimate and complete success not only in this 
Indian Empire, but in the whole world. 

Direct progress of the Native Church.—In numerical strength. 
First, as regards periodical statistics:—The statistics of the Na- 
tive Church have been taken from time to time, showing marked 
success in the efforts of missions to Christianize the land. In 1861 
there were in the Protestant Native Church, in the whole of India, 
97 native ordained agents, 24,976 communicants, and 138,731 
native Christians. In 1871 these had increased to 226; 52,816, 
and 224,258, respectively. In 1875 they had still further increased 
to 311 ; 68,689, and 266,391. The general statistics so far as taken 
in 1878, revealed 300,000 native Christians, and Bodley’s Indian 
Missionary Directory for 1881 tells us, that there are to-day, 
throughout India, fully that number of natives who are adherents 
of the Protestant faith, The Roman Catholics claim above 
1,000,000 souls as belonging to their communion, and the Syrian 
Church numbers some 600,000; so that, without exaggeration, 
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the statement can be made, that to-day there are 2,000 000 native 
Christians in India. Next, as regards local statistics :—The in- 
crease of the Protestant Church in particular localities is interest- 
ing, as showing the success of missions in India. The success of 
missions among the aboriginal tribes of South India during the 
past three years has been truly remarkable. In the Nellore 
district the American Baptist Mission has the great responsibility 
of building up into a new Church 60,000 converts, who have al- 
most all come over in the last three years. In Tinnevelly, in 
1878, 19,000 natives joined the mission of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel; and during the same time 11,000 were 
baptized by the Church Mission Society. In the Ongole mission 
field 1,000 candidates came forward in a single day, and in three 
months 1,000 had joined the mission and were baptised in the 
name of the Holy ‘Trinity. In Tinnevelly and the Telugu coun- 
try alone 60,000 souls became Christians in 1878. In the North- 
West Provinces, during the decade between 1861 and 1872, the 
Christian community nearly doubled. In Oudh the increase was 
175 per cent. ; in the Punjab, 64 per cent.; in Central L[ndia, 
400 per cent. The Christians of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
Mission, during that decade, gained 500 per cent. In South India, 
where missions have had the greatest success, the increase had 
been comparatively rapid. During the time between the 
Ootacamund Missionary Conference held in 1857, and the Banga- 
lore Conference in 1879, or in about two decades, the church 
had increased threefold, namely: increase of native ordained 
agents, 186 ; communicants, 41,000; baptisms, 93,000 ; and of 
unbaptized adherents about 95,000 ; showing a total of 200,000 
baptized Christians and 127,500 unbaptized adherents, the 
whole amounting to about one per cent. of the population. The 
increase had also been steady. In 1857 there were 95,000 na- 
tive Christians ; in 186], 125,000; in 1871, 192,000; in 1878, 
327,500; and in 1880, 330,000, which shows an iucrease, in four 
years, 1857-61, of 30,000; in ten years, 1861-71 of 70,000; 
and in ten years, 1871-81, of 138,000. Further, the increase 
has been general, As shown in the table below, giving the 
increase in four principal countries, during the twenty-one years, 
between the two South India Missionary Conferences : 


Couatry. 1857 1878 Increase. 
Tamil ue «». 75,000 172,0C0 97,000 
Telegu eee eee 3,800 83,000 79,200 
Malayalan Soll - 9,600 34,000 24,000 
Canarese Lule --- . 3,200 5,500 2,300 


Finally, to consider the_rate of increase. There are two ways in 
which this rate can be viewed : first, compared with the Christian 
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community itself, and secondly compared with the whole population, 
Compared with the Christian community, we find, that from 1850 
to 1861 the rate of increase in the Protestant Church in India 
was 53 per cent., and from 1861 to 1871 the rate was 61 per cent., 
while during the last decade, from 1871 to 1881, the rate has been 
60 per cent., and there seems to be every prospect that this rate 
will increase more rapidly in the future. Comparing the rate with 
the whole population, we ascertain that in South India the native 
Christians of the Protestant Church amount to nearly one per 
cent. of the whole population, dnd, taking the entire Christian 
community of all India,— Protestants, Roman Catholics, and Syri- 
ans as one body,—they amount to nearly one per cent. of the entire 
population of the empire. It may increase the force of the above 
statistics to state, that nearly all the 341,000 native Christians be- 
longing to the Protestant missions of India have been converted 
during the last seventy years, and that every year shows increased 
numbers of accessions. 

2. In morals. The oft-repeated and most ignorant asser- 
tion of half sceptical and ill informed white Christians, that 
there are no Native Christians in India, I believe to have an 
abundant and sufficient answer in the forégoing statistics ; and 
now it seems proper to drive persistent and ungenerous malign- 
ers of Christian Missions and missionaries from that other place of 
refuge of theirs, namely, if there are any Native Christians in India, 
they are false ones. As one has well said, “such persons not un- 
frequently point to some of the waifs and strays, the ne’er-do-weels 
of the Native Christian community ; and, taking their cue from 
these hopeless, restless, Christless wanderers, they throw obloquy 
upon the whole Native Church—as if the Church in Christian lands 
had not the counterparts of these to bewail, and as if it would he 
lhonest and fair to stamp the character of the Church from what 
is seen of its worthless: members.” What are the facts in the 
case? In showing the true state of the Native Christian Church 
in India, I produce statements of some of the oldest, wisest, and 
most experienced missionaries, who, during a residence of many 
years in the land, in the midst of the Native Church, have had alun- 
daut opportunity to know whereof they speak. The last Mis- 
sionary Conference sat in the city of Bangalore in 1879. ‘In that 
body a committee was appointed upon the Native Church. That 
committee of old and tried missionaries reported as-their candid 
opinion, that * the Native Church had made progress in other res- 

ects” besides numbers. The Christian faith is proving itself still 
to be the power of God unto Salvation. - Those who receive it are 
drawing from it new health and life, and are manifesting some, at 
least, of the fruits of the Spirit in their moral conduct and social 
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condition.” The Rev. J. Vaughan, after seventeen years experi- 
ence among the people, testifies: “‘ As regards the moral standard 
of the whole Christian community, communicants and non-commu- 
nicants, my experience leads me, without hesitation, to affirm, that 
the Native Christians of Bengal are, upon the whole, as moral, as 
regular in their conduct, as is the great mass of nominal Chris- 
tians at home.” Dr. George Smith, after a residence of seventeen 
vears, affirms: “Of the great body of the Native Church, it may 
be said that their Christianity is much of the same type as that 
of the rest of Christendom, Neither from our example, nor in 
fairness from a consideration of the origin and position of the Na- 
tive Christian converts, are the churches of Europe and America 
entitled to expect a higher spirituality than theirs, or at present, 
more rapid and extensive defections from heathenism and Islam.” 
Bishop Caldwell, whose large practical experience in mission affairs 
gives him a right to testify, made the following emphatic state- 
ment before the Madras Diocesan Conference in 1879. “ I main- 
tain that the Christians of our Indian Missions have no need to 
shrink from comparison with Christians in a similar station in life 
and similarly circumstanced {n England or any other part of the 
world, The style of character they exhibit is one which those 
who are well acquainted with them cannot but like. I think I do 
not exaggerate, when I affirm that they appear to me in general 
wore teachable and tractable, more considerate of the feelings of 
others and more respectful to superiors, and more uniformally tem- 
perate, more patient and gentle, more trustful in Providence, befter 
church-goers, yet free from religious bigotry, and in proportion to 
their means, more liberal, than Christians in England holding a 
similar position in the social scale. I do not say that they are free 
from imperfections, but I am bound to say that when I have gone 
away anywhere, and look back upon the Christians of this country 
from a distance—when I compare them with what I have seen and 
known of Christians in other countries, I tind that their good 
qualities have left a deeper impression on my+mind than their 
imperfections. I do not know any perfect Native Chris- 
tians, and I may add that perfect English Christians, if 
they do exist, must be admitted to be exceedingly rare.” 
Such testimony might be multiplied, but it is unnecessary 
to add to the above in order to prove the point under considera- 
tion. In connection with these statements, notice two facts in evi- 
denee of the moral stability of the Native Church. (1.) The 
Native Church is growing in liberality and Christian giving. From 
1851 to 1861 the Church gave the sum of Rs. 93,438, but in 1871 
aloue it gave the almost equal amount of Rs, 85,131, which. was 
more than one rupee-for-each.communicant, In 1878, in South 
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India alone, the Native Church ns Rs. 75,000. The Church at 
Nagarcoil, through the example of one good native deacon, gave 
nearly Rs, 1,000, more than the whole Travancore Loudon Mission- 
ary Society Mission, at the date of the Ootacamund Conference in 
1857. Dr.. Jewett, of the Baptist Mission in Ongole, states that 
the new converts contribute about Rs. 400 per month, a fact which 
not only shows their sincerity, but proves their liberality. From 
a review of the Karen Missions for 1877-1878, it appears that the 
people have done remarkably well in the way of approach toward 
general financial independence and self-support, the entire appro- 
priations of the home society of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union to the Karen work forthe year being Rs. 66,094, while the 
Karen Churches contributed Rs. 72,695 for the purpose of carry- 
ing on the work of God in their midst.’ They have also given Rs. 
76,154 towards lands, buildings, and presses for the benefit of the 
people, The other fact is this: (2.) The number of voluntary 
workers and unpaid agents in the Native Church is increasing. In 
almost all the Native Churches, there are persons who devote them- 
selves to the work of God without pay, while there are many others 
who take only what is required to supply the necessaries of life. 
An experienced missionary, in an essay on the Native Church, 
read before the Bangalore Missionary Conference in 1879, remark- 
ed: “ We see individuals here and there showing very remarkable 
- geal in evangelistic work. I know such in Travancore, and our 
reports speak of others whom I do not personally know. I do 
see members of the Church, then, both men and women, engaging 
in voluntary work for Christ, I hear of the same thing in Tinne- 
velly, as when, a short time back, at the annual meeting at Eneng- 
nanapuram, on Bishop Sargent’s expressing a wish to address a 
few words of encouragement to the voluntary workers then present, 
no fewer than one hundred and twenty-four men stood up, and 
thirty-eight others offered themselves as fresh volunteers, And 
not only men, but women too,—women, as [ have heard, in the 
Mission of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, being 
even more forward than the men. The brethren in the Nellore 
and Madura Missions bear emphatic testimony to the same effect.” 
When such can be said of the Native Church in India by candid 
and careful men, who know whereof they affirm, and when there 
is such liberality and voluntary work on the part of the mem- 
bership, there must be vitality and life, and consequent success, 
Educational advancement and indirect influence of Indian 
Missions.—1. Educational advancement. There are two phases of 
this subject to which | would particularly -call attention. The first 
is, the numerical progress of schools, In the paper on the “ Pro- 
gress and Prospects of India Missions,” prepared by that careful 
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author and experienced rg weal) the late Rev. M. A Sher- 


ring of Benares, and read before the Allahabad Missionary Con- 
ference in 1872, the statement is made that “in the year 1861, 
there were in all the missions 75,975 pupils under instruction ; 
in 1871 there were 122,372, of whom 22,611 were young women 
and girls. This shows an increase of 49,367. In the previous ten 
years, from 1851 to 1861, the increase was less than 12,000,’ 
In South India, during the last twenty years, all missionary bodies, 
aud especially all missionaries, have become even more deeply 
convinced of the necessity and importance of Christian schools as 
a missionary agency, and especially as the influence of Government 
schools is, for the most part, non-Christian. Below are some of 
the comparative school statistics for South India :— 














Schools. Number of scholars. 
" 1857. 1878. Increase. 
Anglo-Vernacular - 6,327 19,659 13,382 
Vernacular «ase ... 28,029 52,482 24,453 
Girls’ schools ... ees 8,990 26,209 17,219 
Total oo. 43,346 98,350 55,004 











In the department of higher education, between 1861 and 1871, 
1,621 pupils, educated in Indian mission schools, passed the Uni- 
versity Entrance Examination, 513 passed the First Arts Examin- 
ation, 154 took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 18 that of Master 
of Arts, and 6 the degree of Bachelor of Laws. During the last 
twenty years mission schools have in every way increased three- 
fold, and those who have received their education in them are to be 
found in every department of Government service. The second 
phase of this subject is—-the influence of mission schools upon the 
land. How marked has been their effect during the last twenty- 
five years. In the language of the General Review, Bang. 
Con., 1879, “The influence of mission schools upon the thou- 
sands who pass through them it is impossible to estimate. But 
testimony comes from all quarters as to the good they effect in 
various ways.” I-might briefly notice here some of the ways 
in which their influence is felt. There is surely a secular influ- 
ence goes forth from them, as well as from all schools, which 
betters the intellectual condition of the people, and the masses 
are led onward by them in the path of civilisation to prosperity 
and success, This is one way in which missions benefit India ; and 
that man must, be blind, indeed, who can see no good in such bene- 
volent institutions. There are thousands to-day in India who owe 


their daily bread to the education they have received in mission 
schools. And, as the Bangalore Mission Conference report states, 
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the moral influence of mission schools éannot be over estimated. 
There are often young men led to renounce idolatry and em- 
brace Christianity through the influence of mission schools, and 
their usefulness in the native Church is far beyond their numbers, 
Aud then, besides these converts, there is an influence upon the 
masses which is for good. Ideas are being changed, conscience is 
being enlightened, and a congenial soil is being prepared for the 
reception of the word of God. And the influence of mission, 
schools is being felt in the native Church. Native Christians are 
are being prepared for the work before them. Catechists and 
helpere are being educated to cope with the thousand forms: of 
error about them. Nearly all the rising generation of native 
Christians have received, and are receiving education in these 
schools, and, along with secular knowledge, are being taught sound 
morals. Thus, as the Christian Church advances in numbers, it 
will be prepared to take the lead in all that is good and useful. 
2. Indirect influence of Missious. Besides these direct advances 
which are being made by the Christian Church in India, Indian 
missions have started a thousand influences, whose power caunot 
be directly measured, but which are telling mightily upon the 
great systems of the Empire, and which, silent, gradual, and per- 
vading, are destined to permeate and change the whole mass of 
heathenism aud Islamism. Among these may be mentioned 
briefly : (1). The general enlightenment of the masses. Is .it - 
not a fact that there are many things in India which cannot staud 
the light, and that the moral and intellectual light poured in by 
mission preaching and teaching has caused thousands to be 
ashamed of many of their social and religious habits, customs, 
rites, aud ceremonies, and to denounce all faith in them ; and 
many, although not yet baptized, are intellectually convinced. of 
ihe truth of the Christian religion. Many of the better educated 
Hindus, and especially those who have received the moral train- 
ing of mission schools, look with utter contempt upon the super- 
stitious customs of the peasantry, and are now ready to deny that 
they have anything to do with such foolish beliefs. The most 
casual observer can see, that even staid, conservative India is under- 
going a great moral change for the better, and the careful inquirer 
will find that this is largely due to the influence of Christian Mis- 
sions. (2.) The influence upon idolatry. During the last half cen- 
tury, marked chauges have taken place in the Hindu’s reverence 
for his gods, and it is a known fact that not a few have entirely 
renounced idolatrous practices, and others only continue them 
through family associations, superstitious fear, and caste prejudices, 
not having sufficient moral: courage to avow their sentiments. 
The differeut sects, such as the Brahmo aud  Aryasamajas, 
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the followers of Keshab Chunder Sen and Dayan and Sara- 
swati, which in these days are separating from the old reli- 
gion, are but the result of Christian teaching and Christian ideas, 
taught mainly by Christian Missions and Christian missionaries. 
And these sects denounce idolatry in no ambiguous terms, (3). 
The decay of caste. Whatever be the cause, caste, that great 
Oriental tyrant, is on the decline. Thousands all over the land 
feel it to be a cruel burden and long to be rid of it. Caste distine- 
tions are not held so strongly as they were, and castes are drawing 
nearer togetber. Brahmans are found in almost all positions, 
And the educated are free to admit the absurdity and foolishness, 
not to say sinfulness, of them altogether. And has not this 
been largely brought about through the influence of Christian Mis- 
sions? (4.) Public spirit. Such a thing had almost been crush- 
ed out of the people. They were under the fiat of the con- 
queror, so completely subdued, that there was no hope, no ambition, 
ro public spirit left in the masses, But now the people show a 
desire to learn. There is increased popular inquiry after truth, 
Thought is being stimulated and quickened. Wherever missions 
are in progress, justice and morality increase, and the people 
think more about religion, and many become earnest and sincere 
inguirers. (5.). Treatment of women. ‘Through the influence of 
missions the female sex is being blessed and benefited. Women 
aud girls by the thousand are being educated and made compani- 
ons for, and not slaves of, men. Said a learned Mahommedan in 
Turkey to a missionary—“ You are right, we must educate our 
girls : on that depends the welfare of ourcountry. We have. lost 
our place among the nations because our sons have no mothers.” 
And, has not that been true in India, and as much among Hindus 
as Mahommedans? Christianity is the friend and protector of wo- 
men. It is the purpose of Christian missions to correct this 
social defect, and give woman the place she should occupy. All 
women are now more honoured ; in some places women are allowed 
to go abroad, widows are permitted to re-marry, and all over the 
empire thousands of girls are at school, being prepared for useful, 
independent lives, These things show the power and progress of 
Christian missions. 

(6.) Lastly, look at the personal and literary influence of mission- 
aries. Seven hundred cultivated Christian gentlemen, with their wives 
and families, residing in different places, up and down throughout 
this great empire, must, in their constant contact with the people, 
exert an influence upon them for good. Besides that, the literary 
and philological achievements of missionaries cannot be overlooked. 
“Since the beginning of modern missions the Bible has been trans- 


lated into 212 languages, spoken ‘by 850,000,000 human beings 
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aud distributed at the rate of nearly twelve copies every minute, 
It will not be long before the Bible will be published in every 
language on earth. All this has been done by missionaries, Thirty- 
nine of the languages referred. to, never had a written form, until the 
missionaries created it,” | 

Now, is any one prepared to shut his eyes to all these powerful 
influences at work in India to-day, and pronounce Christian missions, 
by means of which all these influences were set in motion, a failure ? 
Shall Carey, and Duff, and Wilson, and Sherring be forgotten? Are 
the more than two hundred thousand boys and girls under Chris- 
tian instruction not being bettered by it? And will the learn- 
ing of mission schools have uo effect upon their life and religion ? 
Should not the fact be acknowledge that, besides the visible signs 
of progress, there are a thonsand secret forces at work by means 
of which India is undergoing a great moral change? All these in- 
dicate the success of Indian missions. . | 

The ultimate success of missions,—I now come lastly to 
assert this fact, that if during the whole history of Protestant 
missions in India, since Ziegenbalg and Plutschau landed at ‘I'raa- 

uibar in 1706, or William Carey first set. foot on the soil of 

engal on the 11th of November 1793, there had not been one 
single convert to the Christian faith, it would be, although natural 
and human, still illogical and premature to announce the failure of 
Christian, missions in. India, fn proof of this, let evidence ‘be sub- 
mitted to a candid world. 

1. Those. who pronounce modern missions a failure must 
bestir themselves to prove ancient ones a failure also, for 
modern missions are as successful as ancient ones, As Dr. Murray 
Mitchell said at the Allahabad Missionary Conference in 
1872, “the failure of modern missions is becoming almost 
a stock phrase in certain quarters. Iam convinced that the ex- 
pression is entirely unreasovable, Test it by statistics, in so far 
as statistics are available ; and assuredly there is no cause for dis- 
couragement. It would be exceedingly interesting if we could 
state the number of Christians who were in the world in the begin- 
ning of the second century, about 70 years after the command was 
given—“* Go unto all the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” The number has been calculated at a million, or per- 
haps a million and a quarter. Now, modern Protestant Missions 
may be said to have commenced only 70 years ago. The number 
of men, women, and children who are connected with these mis- 
sions, and who, but for the missions, would have been / heathen, 
could not be put down at a lower figure than a million and a half. 
Tried, then, even by an arithmetical standard, and compared with 
the missions of Apostolic days, our modern missions are an un- 
questionable success,” ae 
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2. Again, those ‘who pronounce modern Missions a failure must 
first undertake the task of proving the failure of Christianity, for 
missions are not a failure unless Christianity itself is. Those, there- 
fore, who recommend missionaries to give up the work ‘as hopeless, 
should, first of all prove the Christian religion to be false, and 
then, with the downfall of the Christian edifice, will be carried in 
utter ruin the whole scaffolding of Christian missions. But it is 
a most encouraging fact that, while the ultimate success of missions 
is wrapped up in the genuineness’ and divinity of the Christian 
system, the triumph of the Gospel of Jesus Christ in the 
world is most clearly and emphatically revealed. Every knee must 
bow, and every tongue confess, that Jesus Christ is Lord. He must 
reign until he hath put all enemies under his feet. The world is 
given by covenant to Jesus Christ, and it bas been said to Him, 
by Him who hath power to fulfil the promise :—“ Ask of me, and 
I shall give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and the utter- 
most parts of the earth for thy possession. The isles wait for his 
law. The wilderness and the solitary places shall be glad forthem ; 
and the desert’ shall rejoice and blossom asthe rose. And they 
shall teach no more every man his neighbour, and every man bis 
brother, saying, Know the Lord: for then shall all know me, from 
the least of them, unto the greatest of them, saith the Lord.” 

3. God’s commands and promises to us concerning mission 
work are an abundant assurance of its ultimate success. The 
marching orders of the Church are: “ Goye intoall the world 
and preach the Gospel to every creature. Go ye therefore, and 
teach all nations... to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you : and, lo, I. am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world.” And the additional promise of Him who sends 
His messengers forth into all the world is, that “The kingdom of 
heaven is like unto leaven which a woman took and hid in three 
measures of meal, till the whole was leavened,” showing that the 
silent, hidden, active, pervading, growing, principle of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, as presented by the commissioned agents, will 
spread, and permeate, and overcome, until the whole world is 
full of the glory of God. 

4. As to Indian missions in particular, {t may be 
said of them, in the language of an experienced Indian 
missionary, that “the enlarged activity of the native mind, the 
thirst for education pervading large masses of the people, the 
earnestness being manifested in the native Church, the energy and 
zeal and love for souls which some of its members are displaying, 
the growth of a liberal spirit among the Christian communities, 
the increasing number of catechists, Christian teachers, and or- 
dained native minister8s—all these circumstances, while irrefra- 
gable signs and proofs of progress, are also bases upon which to 
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build our hopes for the future.” I cannot better conclude this 

aper than by using the language of that grand Oriental scholat, 
Professor Monier Williams, with which he concludes his recent 
book on Hinduism :— 

“Then let the Christian missionary, without despising the 
formidable Goliaths to which he is opposed, but with the quiet 
confidence of a David in the strength of his own weapons, go 
forth fearlessly, and with the simple sling and stone of the Gos- 
pel in his hand, and do battle with his enemies, not forgetting 
to use the sword of the Spirit. Much ground, indeed, has been 
won already by the soldiers of the Cross; but to secure a more 
nopeful advance of Christianity throughout India, a large acces- 
sion to the missionary ranks of well-trained men, thoroughly con- 
versant with the systems against which they have to contend, 
and prepared to live, as well as preach the simple story of the 
Gospel of Christ, is urgently needed. And far more than this 
is needed, for the complete triumph of God’s truth in India. 
Nothing less is demanded of us Englishmen, to whose charge 
the Almighty has committed the souls and bodies of two hundred — 
and forty millions of his creatures, than that every man among 
us, whether clerical or lay, should strive to be a missionary accor- 
ding to the standard set up by the first great Missionary— 
Christ himself. Let no lower standard of duty satisfy us. -So 
will the good time arrive when not only every ear shall have 
heard the good news of reconciliation of man to his. Maker, but 
every tongue also of every native in India, from Cape Comorin 
to the Himalaya mountains, shall confess that Jesus Christ is 
Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” 

J, E. Scort. 


Silapur, Oudh. 




















Art. VII—THE BISEN a rape OF NORTHERN 
UDH. 


(Gazetteer of the Province of Oudh, 3 Volwmes, royal 8vo, 
Lucknow: 1877.) 


HE valley of the Gogr& to the foot of the hills has been 
historic ground from a remote period of antiquity. A 
highly fertile plain, unbroken by a single hill and watered by 
many bountiful and perennial streams, it attracted the atten- 
tion of the Aryan immigrants soon after their arrival, and has 
ever since been one of their principal seats in India. The 
earliest mention of the place occurs in the Vedas, as Uttara- 
kosala, or Northern Oudh, where Agastya first established his 
hermitage, and the sacred spot is still shown to passing travellers. 
According to local tradition Brahma himself invited the primi- 
tive sages to establish his worship in this valley, from which cir- 
cumstance the place is said to have got its name, A part of it 
was once owned by Yavandsva, a solar king, who claimed to be 
the tenth in a direct line from the sun. 

Subsequently the whole tract formed a part of the thriving 
kingdom of the Hindu beau-ideal of royal perfection, the hero 
of the R&méyana. On the partition of his kingdom after his 
death, the northern portion, including the valley under notice, 
fell to the share of his son, Lava, whose capital near Sravasti, 
modern Séhet Méhet, is still remembered. Local legends con- 
nect Debi Patan, a part of the tract, with Karna, the half brother 
ef the Pandus, who, forsaken by his mother, and knowing no 
father, found an asylum here, 

Who the successors of Lava were, is not known, but it is 
generally believed that they were Kshatriyas of the solar line, bearing 
the tribal name of Sakyas. Tibetan Buddhist legends make 
them the descendants of seven brothers, who, exiled from their 
native land, found an asylum in the wild, inhospitable Terai, 
and there, in the absence of a more eligible consort, married 
their own sister, and, assumed the title of Sakya, or the ‘ daring ’; 
because they unhesitatingly set aside all conventional marital 
rules, to maintain the purity of their blood. In time their des- 
cendants spread wide, and established many principalities all 
over the valley. At the close of the seventh century before 
Christ, they owned the whole of Oudh and some tracts lower 
down, probably as far.as Benares. But it was the birth of Buddha 
among them at this time that gave to the tribe its highest impor- 
tance. The saint was born-near Kapilavastu, modern Basti, and 
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for many years of his life spent the rainy season in the monaste 
of Jetavana (the Grove of Victory) near Srévasti. At that 
time Prasenajit, a relative of his, showed him every attention, 
and erected for his accommodation the monastery in question. 
Virudhaka, son of Prasenajit, did not accept the religion of his 
father ; he greatly oppressed the Buddhists, and is said to have 
confined 500 Buddhist virgins in hisharem. For the last offence 
“it was predicted that on the seventh day ke should be consumed 
by fire. To falsify the prophecy, he and his court spent the day 
on boats on the pond to the south of the city ; but the waters fled 
back, the earth yawned, and the guilty monarch disappeared ina 
supernatural flame.” Eliminating the miraculous element from 
the story, we have only an instance of some condign punishment 
meted to a seceder, and a break in the continuity of Buddhism in the 
family, which in the case of a religion of so recent a growth at 
the time was by no means improbable, or even remarkable. Bud- 
dhism, however, was then on the ascendant, and could not be affected 
by such an accident. The monastery daily rose in importance, and 
pilgrims by thousands upon thousands flocked to it every year, to 
visit the most important scene of their Lord’s ministry, and en- 
riched it greatly by their contributions. 3 
It is said, that “at the end of the second century B. C. Rahu- 
lata, the sixteenth Buddhist patriarch, died here after*having im- 
parted his secret lore to the King’s son, Sanghanandi.” This 
would suggest the idea that the house of Sr&vasti returned to the 
fold of Buddha at this time ; but whether so or not, the family 
of Prasenajit continued Buddhists for nearly four centuries, un- 
til the time of Raja Vikramfditya, at the close of the second cen- 
tury. Opinion is divided as to who this R4aj& was. According to 
some he was a King of Sahet Mahet; others urge, with a con- 
siderable show of evidence, that we have in him the Vikrama of 
the Gupta dynasty, for it is admitted that his sovereignty exten- 
ded as far as Malw4, The Sakyas, who had hitherto held the 
different principalities of the Gogra Valley, receded before their 
assailants ; many exchanged their Buddhism for the religion of 
the aggressors, gave up their tribal name as suggestive of un- 
pleasant associations, and gradually lost all power and influ- 
ence. In the beginning of the 5th century (A. D. 403), when the 
Chinese traveller Fa Hian visited the place, the Saékyas as a 
dominant race had passed away, and all Buddhist sanctuaries 
were in ruins. Religious enthusiasm had erected monuments 
to commemorate every incident in the history of the Saint’s early 
career, and many of these were still standing in the city of his 
birth at the time of Fa Hian ; but the city itself, according to the 
traveller, “ was a vast solitude, having neither king nor people, 
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There were only ecclesiastics, and some tens of houses of inhabi- 
tants.” Two centuries later, Hiouen Thsang, another Chinese 
traveller, found it in the same ruinous condition. “Il y a dix 
villes désertes qui offrent un aspect sauvage. La ville royale est 
en ruines, et l’on ne sait plus quelle était |’étendue de son circuit. 
Le palais, qui existait dans l’iutérieur dela capitale, avait de 
quatorze & quinze li de tour. Il etait éntiérement construit eu bri- 
ques. Ses restes sont eucore hauts et solides ; il est désert depuis 
des siécles.” 

Fhe history of the place for the next four or five centuries is 
almost a perfect blank. ‘Tradition dwells on certain non-Hindu 
races, the Alhirs, the Bhars, the Thaérus, the Tidrs and the Ddéms, 
as dominant during that period, aud every relic of the long for- 
gotten past is ascribed to them. It is unquestionable that the 
Bhars and the Tharus were ascendan; for a time; but the Hindus 
were never entirely expelled. In the management of civil 
business the Hindus were so far superior to tle Bhars and the 
Tharus, that the latter could not do without the former, and were 
gradually supplanted by them. ‘The history of: almost all the 
old Hindu families of the province is more or less connected 
with the valiant, but unbusiness-like, Bhars, Thdrus, and Déms., 
A Hindu was a manager of a Bhar estate here, he assassinated 
his chief, and became the master; a Bréhman there had evllected 
some followers, and_expelled a Bhar chief; a Kshatriya free- 
lance, in another place rebelled against a Bhar or a Tharu, and 
-became the ruling power; and soon, Incessant feuds and fights 
and faithlessness, carried on for years, culminated in the entire 
overthrow of the aboriginal races as dominant powers.* ‘The 
people who contributed most to this revival of Hinduism were 
the Rajputs of the Kalahaus, the Janéwar, and the Bisen clans, 
aud it is to the history of the last of these that I propose to de- 
vote this paper. 

The Bisens trace their origin to a Bralman saint of the nam 
of Maytra Bhatta. He was, they say, a native of Panchabati in 
Southeru India: born Samvat 45, From that plaee he came to 
Beuares to prosecute his studies, to which he devoted a long period, 
and ultimately repaired to, and settled iv, Northern Oudh, 
where he passed his days asa hermit. ‘This is, however, not in 





* A doggrel, popular in Oudh, says under the name of Khé4uzadas. 
that in the Sultdupur pargan4,* the Remnants of all these non-Aryan 
Bhars were supplanted by the Bha- races are still met with, occupying 
daiydns, the Bhadaiyfus by ‘lidrs, the lowest stratum of society. As 
aud the Tiars by Bachgotis, who were entire village in the Bhingd raj is 
Rajputs originally, byt since their now owned by Bhars, 
perversion to Islamism are known 
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accord with the story of his having married four wives, and of 
the Biseus of the present day being the 115th generation in a 
direct line from him, It is impossible in the long run to reckon 
more than three generations to the century, and there being 
nineteen centuries from 45 Samvat to the present day, the ut- 
most number of gererations cannot be more than 60, instead of 
115. The saint is acknowledged by the Bisens to be the author 
of the Suirya-sataka, a century of verses in praise of the sun- 
god. It was composed to bespeak the favour of the divinity in 
curing him of leprosy. If so, the saint should be identified with 
the poet of the same name, who is often noticed in San- 
skrit literture. This poet lived at Avanti, and there encountered 
Sankara Acharya in a_ polemical debate. He subsequently 
removed to Kanouj, aud was preseut in the court of Sri 
Harsha, and gave his daughter away in marriage to the 
celebrated poet Bana. This would place him in the middle of the 
7th century A.D., and I see no reason to assign him a greater anti- 
quity. The title Bhatta, ‘a professor of the Sanskrit language, 
shows that he was a bouseliolder, and his well-filled zenana gives no 
very satisfactory idea of his saintly character. According to Sir 
Henry Elliot, “ Mayr Bhatta, though himself a religious man, was 
not able to withstand the solicitations of ambition, and taking up 
arms after returning from a pilgrimage to Benares, acquired posses- 
sion of the greater part of the country between the Ganges and the 
Gandak.” (Supplemental Glossary 1, p. 42.) In Sanskrit literature 
he is always described as a poet, and never as a Muni, the epithet 
which the Bisens invariably apply to him, calling themselves Muni- 
vansa, or descendants of the Muni. It is said, that, one morning, 
seeing his daughter, just out of bed, stretching herself in a yawn, 
he extemporized a stanza in which he compared her to Cupid un- 
bending his bow after a long night’s warfare. The lady was great- 
ly shocked at this, and cursed him to suffer from leprosy. Accord- 
ing to a Sanskrit rhetorical work called Kdévya-prakasa, the century 
of verses aforesaid cured the disease ; but the Bisens hold that it 
failed, and that thereupon the poet cursed the temple of his divi- 
nity at Bahraich to be desecrated by Yavanas, and that none of 
his descendants would visitit. A temple is even now shown in the 
suburbs of the town of Bahraich, which was formerly dedicated to 
the rising sun Balarka, but now contains the mortal remains of a 
Muhammadan saint, and is called Balapir, and no Bisen ever enters 
it.* The story runs that Syad Salar Musdiid Ghazi; a nephew of 


—_—_— 





* This is, however, limited to the ruffian whose only recorded merit 
Bisens only: other “ Hindus as well consists of having destroyed a great 
as Mabommadans,” says Slee man, many Hindus in a wanton and un- 
+¢make offerings to this shrine, and provoked invasion of the territory.” 
implore the favour of this military Diary }, p. 49, 
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Meahmfd Gaznavi, was, when ona jehdd in India, petitioned by 
one Kali4n Kuar for assistance with a view to punish the great 
haj& Sahil Deo, of Sahet M&het, for the latter having forcibly mar- 
ried his cousin to the bethrothed of the former. The Syad ac- 
cordingly marched with his troops to chastise the Rajé, but was 
defeated and wounded, and, dyiug of his wounds at Bahraich, was 
buried in the said temple. 

Of the zenana of Mayra Bhatta, the eldest member, and _pro- 
bably the only one who was obtained by wedlock, was Nagasenf, a 
Brahmaui of the Vasishtha gotra, and by her he had Nagesa, whose 
descendants are now called Nagesvar Misars, aud respected as Brah- 
inans of the highest caste in Qudh. The second was Haikuméari, 
a Bhuinhdri, whose descendants are now represented by the Ha- 
thuhé and the Tamkhoi Rajés. These claim to be of the lunar 
race, because they say the lady belonged to the race of the famous 
King Gadhi. The third was a Kurmi’s daughter, and the fourth, a 
Rajputni, named. Stryaprabhaé, whose son Bisva Sen, was the 
founder of the Bisen clan of Rajputs. Under the Hindu law the 
issue of a Brahman by a Kshatriya woman in.the present sivful 
age can only be a Mardhabhisikta ; but the Bisens claim the caste 
of their matriarch, and call themselves Kshatriyas of the solar race : 
some prefer the lunar line. 

From what has been said above, it will be seen that Maydra did 
not own a permanent home at any one place. The bisens, liowever, 
believe that-he spent thelatter part of his life in the village of 
Kakradit, on the Sarayu, ‘T'absil Nagra, district Azamgarh, 14 miles 
io the east of Majhauli, Whether he had the whole of his zenana 
here or not, is nowhere stated ; but, seeing that his descen- 
dants by his different wives are separated by wide areas, it may fair- 
ly be assumed, that, in moving from one place to another, he did not 
carry about all.his impedimenta. Certain it is, too, that his descen- 
dants by his Kshatriya wife are the most prevalent in Majhauli 
and its neighbourhood. 

His son Bisva Sena did not succeed to his estates between the 
' Ganges and the Gaudak, but is reported to have overthrown the 
Bhars under Chakrauardéyana, Raja of Sirohi, and established a 
raj of his own with Majhauli for the seat of his government. This 
he is said to have gradually extended to the Nepal bills on the 
north, the river Sarayu on the south, Patna on the east, and Ayo- 
dhya on the west. There is nothing, however, to prove that such 
was really the case; and even if it be admitted that Bisva Sen did 
form so large a dominion, it is certain, that it was not long held 
intact by his descendants, At atime when every landlord called 
himself a raj4;and deemed the sole occupation of his life to be to 
rob his neighbours am- order to extend his own possessions, there 
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could be no stability for any lengthened period. The raj of Bisva 
Sena dwindled away during the reign of his suceessors, and the 
chief who now represents the Majhauli réj cannot show a longer 
rent-roll than of Ks. 40,000 a year. 

The descendauts of Bisva Seu constitute the Bisen clan. Their 
tribal name is due to a corruption of the name of their first parent. 
They are recognised generally as.good Kshatriyas, and intermarry 
with the Sarnet, Surajbans, and Kalhans Rajputs, and receive 
daughters from Ckandels, Bais, and inferior Chaulhéns, | 

They have wultiplied very extensively all over the valley of the 
Gogrd, and as far west as Rasulébad in Cawnpur, and also in Ke- 
wai, Kurari, Karré, Chail, Bara, Khayrégarh and Atharban, in the 
Allahabad district; Chibuman in Banda; Badlépur and Mariahé 
in Jaunpur ; Bhadoi, Pandra and Athgawon in Benares ; Shadiabad, 
Pochhotar, Bahrigbéd and Haveli in Ghaézipur; Muhamadabad, 
Gohnd, Nizamabad, Mahul, and Bhadén in Azimgarh ; and Chillopar, 
Salimpur, and Majhauli in Gorakhpur. In Oudh their total number 
was, according to the Census of 1869, 13,874. Socially they are of 
much greater importance. Everywhere they hold a high position 
in society, and enjoy the respect of their neighbours, They 
have divided themselves into three leading septs, viz. Mafhauli, 
Gorahé, and Rampuri. Every sept is represented by one or 
more chiefs, owning extensive tracts of land for their estates, 
or raj. The pargana of Aonao seems to have been one of 
their most ancient possessions, and is named after Unwant, a 
Bisen chief, and his descendants still hold a number of 
villages in it, in spite of allthe efforts of the Muhammadans te 
dispossess them, “ One of his descendants, according to tradition, 
rendered military service to Jay Chand in resisting Mahmfd 
Ghori” (Sherring’s Castes, 1, p. 218). In the present day there are 
in Oudh alone thirteen talukdars of superior rank with the title of 
R4ji, and many, of secondary position as ‘Phakurs, whose aueestors 
were barons of great power and influence: a few were swept away 
by the tide of the Mutiny. Of the talukdars of the first rank, 
those of Bhiug& in the Bahraich district, and of Méniképur and 
Birwé in the Gond& district, belong to the valley of the Gogra, 
and ten, viz., Kaélakankar, Dhirgwas, Budri, Dhangaon, Dhanawan, 
Chourasi, and Kandorjit (divided into four estates;) belong to 
Pratapgarh, in the southern portion of Oudh. Of the barous who 
have been swept away by the Mutiny, the most important was that 
of Gondd. All these are branches of the Majhauli family of 
Bisva Sen. 

The westera portion of Gorakhpur, which includes Majhauli, 
originally formed a part of Oudh, but it was separated from it 
when Gorakhpur came to the East India Company, and the baron 
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of Majhauli, therefore, does not now represert a talukdar of Oudh. 
The r4j of Majhauli (or Madbyavali which was its original name) 
when first established by Bisva Sen, was, as stated above, a very ex- 
tensive one. In the langaage of LBisen encomiasts, the disintegra- 
tion of the raj was due to extravagant liberality. According to 
it the raj of Sattdsi (a tract of 87 kuses, which comprises the 
city of Gorakhpur) was given away to one of the predecessors 
of the present Sarnet Raja as a reward for some petty good 
service. The raj of Aliganj, in the district of Sdéran, went to a 
Muhammadan for a similar reason, though it is probable that 
good service in this case was a euphemism for a forcible dis- 
possession. ‘To Mah4érajé RdGp Mall, another noted chief has 
been ascribed the gift of a raj under a curious circumstance, A 
menial servant, Kurmi by caste, while engaged one evening 
in shampooing the feet of his master, drowsily stooped on the 
feet, and received on his forehead a patch of sandai paste from 
one of the royal toes, The master, happening toobserve this, thought 
it would. be inconsistent with his dignity to allow a person to re- 
ceive royal unction on his forehead without a raj. He accordingly 
bestowed an estate, 28 miles in extent, on the sleepy servant, whose 
descendants now hold it under the title of Rae Pudran. 

A predecessor of Rap Mall was one Dhim Sen. He was re- 
nowned as much for his valour as for his patriotism, He join- 
ed one.of the Rénds of Chitor to repel a Muhammadan aggres- 
sion, and for his distinguished services in the battle-field was 
honored with the title of Malla, which his descendants in the 
Majhauli raj have ever since borne, His great grandson, Bodh 
Mall, did not inherit the antipathy which his ancestors bore to- 
wards the Muhammadans. He ingratiated himself in the good 
graces of the Muslims, and was highly honored at court; but at 
heart he was an unflinching Hindu. Once, when returning from 
court, be ordered his khaw4s to bring him some water, and he 
drank what was served him; but it was soon after discovered 
that by a mistake his drinking cup had been exchanged for that 
of a Muslim subahdér. This was a_ pollution which, however 
unwittingly caused, was inexpiable. He _ returned to his capi- 
tal, caused his son Bhawani Mall to be installed Rajé in his 
place, and retired to a village, named Nagar, to pass the re- 
mainder of his life in penance and rigorous asceticism. The 
story runs that, when the Emperor of Delhi heard the news, 
he tried to soothe the offended feelings of the chief by showering on 
him many honors, and gave him the name of Islam Khan, whence 
his capital Majhauli derived the a/ias of Salimpur. They were, 
however, of no~-ayail. The resolve, once taken, could 
not be set aside, and the MaharAja ended his days as a hermit. 
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The story, however, as it stands, is inconsistent, and suggests 
the idea of an apostacy which has been euphemised by 
Hindu tradition. The Maharéj& must have accepted the Mu- 
hammadan name to bestow it on ‘his capital, and, the name be- 
ing still associated with Majhauli, it is obvious, that he did accept 
it. Apostacy from the religion of a subject race to that of a 
ruling one is not, and never was,-an uncommon occurrence. 

To this stock of Majhauli helong the leading Bisen chiefs of 
Northern Oudh, and circumstantial and genealogical details are 
given at great length to prove this, It is not worth while to 
enter into these, but it may safely be asserted that the most 
powerful among the Bisens, the Rajas of Gonda, unquestionably 
belonged to the Majhauli branch. ‘The history of these RaAjas 
occupies a prominent place in the annals of the Bisens, and shows 
clearly the character of the entire clan. : 

The present district of Gonda had long belonged to the 
Déms, from whom the founder of the Kalahans dynasty wrested 
it at the close of the 13th century. But his descendants dil 
not hold it long. As the third or the fourth in a direct line 
from the founder, we come to the name of Achalnaérdyan 
Sen, who is described to have been a great tyrant. “His 
last act in a career of unbridled oppression was to catry off to 
his fort at Lakrié Ghat, near Khordsa, the virgin daughter of Ratan 
Pande, a small Brahman zamindar in the Burhap&ré pargana. 
The outraged father pleaded as vainly as the father of Chryseis 
for reparation, and his vengeance was as dramatic and more com- 

lete. For twenty-one days he sat under a tamarind tree at the 
door of the ravisher, refusing food and drink, till death put an 
end to his sufferings. His wife, who had followed him, died at 
the same time from grief. Before his spirit fled, he pronounced 
a curse of utter extinction on the family of his oppressor, modify- 
ing it only in favour of the offspring of the younger Rani, who 
alone had endeavoured to induce him to break his fast. The 
curse was not late in being verified. In a few days a mighty 
wave of the Sarayu broke upon the fortress of the Chief at Lakria 
Ghat, and swept away every thing, leaving not a single member 
of the household alive.” And thus ended the rule of the Kalahans 
in Khorasa. 

At this time the Bisens occupied many villages in the district, 
and were strongly represented in the community; but none had 
attained the rank of Raja, as some of them had in the southern 
parts of the province. The province now formed a part of the 
empire of the Path4ns, and was governed by a Snbahdaér. On 
the death of Raj& Achalvdérayan, the affairs of the district fell 
into great disorder, and at the recommendation of Sarabjit Singh, 
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Bais, one Pratép Mall, Bisen, a cadet of the house of Majliauli, 
was appointed to preserve peace and order, and from him dates 
the rise of the Bisens in the Gogra Valley. Active, enterprising, 
and unscrupulous, he had all the requirements at band to gratify 
his ambitious and turbulent disposition. His surroundings were 
equally favorable. In the language of the settlement officer, “ on 
the death of Rajé Achalnérdyan Singh, the whole of his raj fell 
into a state of anarchy; predatory bands roamed all over the 
district, rendering cultivation impossible, and the Government reve- 
nue ceased to be paid... ... All over that portaon of the Khordsa 
principality, which was finally consolidated into the Gonda raj, 
the most powerful Chhattri families belonged to the same clan as 
himself, though at the present day their descendants are un- 
able to trace their origin to our common aneestor. Along the 
north, divided into the great branches of Ramépur, Bechaipur, 
Bankata, and Kberadih, the large class of Bisens of Rampur 
Birwa extended over a tract nearly forty miles long, bounded on 
the north by the Kuwanéa, and ov the south by the western Terhi 
or the Bisuhi, while further, the Gor4ha Bisens covered what is 
now called the Mahadeva pargand, and several less important 
families of the same stock were proprietors of single villages” 
Pratap Mall made the most of these advantages. He soon became 
a leader and chief, and with the aid of his clansmen, all traiued 
to arms and fond of warfare, which was the natural profession of 
their caste, greatly extended the area of the estate which was 
originally entrusted to his care. He lived in his ancestral home at 
Gohani in the present pargana of Digsér. He kept up constant 
forays against his neighbours, and every raid added to his military 
renown and material prosperity. He doves not, however, appear to 
have assumed the title of Raéja, or to have disowned his subordi- 
nation to the Subahddar of Oudh, or to have refused the revenue 
of his estate to his liege lord. His son Sh&h Mall, and grandson 
Khurram Mall, followed his example, and remained loyal to the 
Subahdér. They did not, with the family property, inherit the 
turbulent spirit and the business capacity of their ancestor, 
and had to content themselves with what they had inherited, 
Their time and talents had, moreover, to be devoted to the consoli- 
dation of what Pratap had wrested from his neighbours. 

Khurram Mall was followed by his son Man Singh, a short, unpre- 
possessing-looking person, but of the most restless and turbulent 
disposition. When not engaged in fighting with his neighbours, 
he indulged in hunting, and when hunting failed to afford him 
sufficient excitementhe turned to his neighbours. The story runs, 
that on one occasion he was hunting where Gonda now is, and 
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a hare turned round and put his hounds to flight. “If the air 
of this place,” he exclaimed, *‘can make hares braver than dogs, 
what will it not do for men?” He resolved, accordingly, to try 
the experiment by building a fortress for himself near the spot. 
This story is similar to what is related of an Orissan king, who, 
hunting near Chaudwar forest, noticed a crane sitting on a 
hawk which it had killed, aud immediately caused his capital to 
be established there. The story is probably false in both cases, 
and in that of Man Singh, the motive must havé been a political 
one. His home at Gohani was not located in a very secure place, 
and he could not build a fortress there without attracting the 
attention of his superior, the Subhadar of Oudh; but in the 
midst of a jungle which was strategically better situated for de- 
feusive purposes, he could carry out his project of building a for- 
tress of considerable strength without any risk of being disturbed, 
and he acted accordingly. The fort was completed, according to 
local tradition, in Samvat 1575=A. D. 1518, 2. e., in the reign of the 
Pathan Emperor, [brahim Lodi. 

Soon after this he assumed the title of Raja. About this also 
there is a story related by the Bisens:—“M4n Singh, they-say, had 
for his family priest one Dall& Pande, whose descendants are des- 
cribed to have been the most turbulent among the smaller zamin- 
dars of Mahadeva. Dalla, it is said, had two syces, Sher and Selim, 
who went to Delhi, and by their brave conduct in war rose to the 
command of the imperial forces, and found themselves strong 
enough to expel Humayun, and usurp the throne of India. In 
their exalted position they did not forget their old master, the 
Pande, and sent him a firman appointing him Raja of Gonda. 
As a Brahman he felt an aversion to rule, and passed the title 
on to Man Singh in wtose family it thenceforward remained.” 
The story is false on the face of it. Whatever his origin, Sher 
Shah, to whom reference is made here, was never a syce, and 
the coupling of the two names betrays the unskilfulness of the 
concocter of it. Anyhow the title did not come to Man Singh, 
and, in assuming it, he did exactly what others had done before 
lim, and many have done since his time. Having become the 
master of a fort, it was but fit and proper, he thought, that he 
should be called a r4ja, and he had himself so proclaimed through 
his priest. 

He went further. Relying on the strength of his fort, he re- 
pudiated all payment of revenue to the Subahdd&r, and claimed 
hegemony over his neighbouring chiefs. The time was very fa- 
vourable to him, With Humaydn expelled from Delhi, and Sher 
Shah busily engaged in wasteful and harassing wars in different 
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places, the Subahdaér was not in a position to divert the flower 
of his army to punish refractory landlords in the wilds of 
Bahraich ; what troops he sent from time to time to chastise the 
rebels were easily subdued, and their guns and equipments 
snatched from them, and Man Singh rose steadily in powerand 
influence. Matters, however, changed when Akbar came to his 
throne. His generals were successful everywhere. One of them 
took the fort of Gond& by a bold assault, and carried away 
Mau Singh prisoner to the presence of the Emperor. Akbar 
was surprised at the puny appearance of Man Singh, and 
asked, “ How could such a pigimy as you commit so much mis- 
chief?” This was more than the haughty Rajput blood of Mén 
Singh could stand, and he retorted by asking, ‘“‘ How does the 
tiny little thunderbolt cause so much injury?” The repartee 
pleased the Emperor, and he set the prisoner at liberty. He 
also restored to him his raj; and conferred on him the title of 
Maharaja, with liberty to confer titular honors.on others by 
offering the tilak; and the use of the kettledrum, when march- 
ing about from place to place. Thus was the foundation laid 
of a r&j, which held the foremost place in Northern Oudh for 
full three hundred years. He was the first to give up the Maj- 
hauli title of Malla, aud assume that of Siugh, which his des- 
ceudants have ever siuce borne. 

Man Singh left four sons, of whom the eldest, Lakshman Singh, 
succeeded to the chieftainship of Gonda, and the others were 
provided for by the grant of 640 villages, stretching from 
Khargupur, Lakandipur to Manikapur, The descendants of the 
latter, the Thakurs of Vidyéuagar, Kaimi and Gorahi, now hold 
only a few villages in the eastern corners of Maniképur and 
Chaudipura in Mahadeva. 

Tradition preserves no account of Lakshman Sivgh, son of 
Man Singh, and the only thing said of his son, Narbéhan Singh, 
is that he withheld, like his grandfather, the government re- 
venue, and fell in battle, fighting against the troops of the Su- 
bahdiar. He left four sons, of whom the eldest, Durjan Singh, 
succeeded him. His two younger brothers, Ban Singh and Bir 
Shab, were provided with small estates which are now held by their 
descendants as Thakurs of Birdehé, Hindu Nagar, and Bisvambhar- 
pur, Durjan Singh was as fond of fighting as his father, but he was 
more discreet. Instead of setting himself up against his Muham- 
madan suzerain, he turned his attention to bis neighbours, the 
Rajas of Baundi~and Ikaund. Both of them were defeated, 
and made to contribute largely to the enrichment of the con- 
queror, The former purchased peace by the relinquishinent of 
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a large pargané, and the latter had to give up his entire r4j 
for a period of twelve years. The real cause of quarrel in all 
such cases is, of course, the desire on the part of the more powerful 
and turbulent to rob his neighbours, but the ostensible one 
in the instance of Ikauné was the refusal of Jagat Singh to 
acknowledge the hegemony of the Gonda chief by sending for 
the second time a supply of white lotus flowers required for the 
performance of a Vedic rite commenced by him with a view to 
get male issue. The rite proved ineffectual, because, as the legend 
would have it, the flowers were not forthcoming in time, and 
Durjan died childless, leaving his raj to his youngest brother, 
Amur Singh, who had not been, owing to his youth at the time 
of his father’s death, provided witli a separate estate. 

Amar was a weak prince, totally unfit to maintain the lead- 
ership of his ancestors, and his neighbours were not slow in 
taking advantage of tbis circumstance. ‘he Rajé of Ikaund, 
who had been for some time smarting under the loss of his family 
dominion, organised a large army, assailed Amar with great force, 
recovered his long lost kingdom, including a large slice of the 
Gouda r&j, and fully avenged the disgrace that bad been cast on 
him by Durjan Singh. . 

‘he fallen fortunes of Gonda were retrieved by Ram Singh, 
son of Amar. He was a very powerful and warlike chieftain, 
and, during the whole of his reign, about the close of the 17th 
century, engaged in fighting with his neighbours, When the 
fort of Gonda was first erected, the country arcund it was full 
of jungle, and the spot was selected obviously, because it was 
not liable to sudden surprises. Extensive clearances, however, had 
since been effected, and population had greatly increased, making 
the raj less secure than was desirable. Boundary disputes, too, 
were in those unsettled periods constantly arising, or were made 
to arise to satisfy the earth hunger and the fighting proclivities of 
neighbouring chiefs, There was a tract of land between the Bisuhi 
and the Kawéna rivers which had been the appleof discord among 
the Bisens and the Janawars fora long time, and had frequently 
changed hands according to the varying fortunes of war. At the 
time when Ram Singh came to power it was held by the Janawars, 
aud protected by a mud fort at Bhatpur. ‘Ram Singh, therefore, 
set to reduce the fort as a preliminary to his regaining for his 
fumily the disputed Doab. His enterprise proved successful : 
the fort was destroyed, and the Doab annexed to Gonda& A 
siinilar annexation was effected on another side, after long pro- 
tracted desultory figh's against the Raikwars, and the pargana 
oi Palarpur, including 24 villages, rewarded his labours, 
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His successes in the battle-field did not, however, bring that 
satisfaction which all who have extensive estates to bequeath 
so earnestly long for. He had no son to inherit his r4j. To 
provide for this “ he had recourse,” says the historian, 

‘to the services of G4ngé Gir Goshain, the most noted of his time 
among the holy men of Ajodhya. The Saint had two favorite disciples, 
Datta and Bhawéui; and at the urgent entreaty of the K4ja he des- 
patched them to Benares with a direction that they were to insert 
their heads into a grating which overlooked the Ganges, and as the 
guillotine-like door descended from above to decapitute them, te pray to 
the River who received their lives, that, in exchange for each, a son might 
be given to the Gond& Chieftain. The sacrifice was efficacious, and two 
sons were burp, who were named, after the authors of their life, Datta 
and Bhawani. At the same time the Goshain gave the Raja a _ tooth-pick, 
and directed him to plant it in Gonda, with the prophecy that as long it 
remained green, so long the family of the Bisens should prosper. It grew 
into a chilbi tree* throwing out two brauches. In the mutiny when his 
rebellion cost Raja Debi Baksh Singh his estates, the principal bough was 
broken off by a hurricane. The second yet remains, and with it are bound u 
the fortunes of the descendants of Bhawani Siugh.”—( Gazetteer I, p. 558.) 

Coming to the r& of Gondd& at an early age, Datta Singh 
found himself called upon to uphold the leadership of his house 
agaiust very powerful rivals. But he had all the warlike instincts 
of his father, and was in no way unequal to the task. The 
whole of his long and chequered life was spent in forays and 
feuds and fights, but he succeeded in raising his house to the 
highest position of rank and influence among the chieftains of 
Oudh at the time. All the leading Bisens joined him, and 
altogether twenty-two independant chieftains reckoned them- 
selves among his allies, and “made common cause with him in 
al] the wars in which he was engaged.” Nor were the Hindus 
alone that joined him, Even the Pathan chiefs of Utraula 
accepted his leadership, aided him in wresting from their rightful 
owners the estates of Paharpur and Ata, and annexing them 
to his raj. One of the Utraul& chiefs .acted as his standard- 
bearer, “ receiving from him a fixed honorary stipend while within 
the boundaries of his raj. The district under his immediate 
rule covered the present parganés of Gonda, Mahadeva, Nawaganj, 
Diysar, Paharpur and half Gowdarich, while a brother reigned 
at Bhingé, aud ason at Manikapur.” In short, ‘the Bisen of 
Gonda had no rival, and was absolute master in the territory 
submitted to his sway.” 





* This is the Holoptelea integri- to it. Its twigs are used as tooth. 
Jolia of Planchon.. It is better brushes, but it is otherwise, of no 
known under the name-of (’/mus value. 
integrYolia, which Roxburgh assigned 
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Following the tradition, of his ancestors, Datta Singh early 
refused to pay the revenue of his estates to the Subabdar, and 
this reduced him to the most critical position for a time; but he 
got over it In a highly satisfactory way. When Aléwal Khan, the 
lieutenant of the then Subahdar, Sadat Khaéu, first came to 
Gonda to demand the revenne, he was, according to the usual 
custom of the time, received with every show of respect, but 
the interview between the two was by no means pleasant. Alawal 
was a Bahraich Pathan of stalwart make, while Datta Singh, 
compared to him, was a pigmy, and when the two embraced each 
other, the Pathan, ovt of mere frolic, lifted bim off the ground, 
and thereby put the Rajput to shame. He thev wauted to have 
an interview with Bhawani, the brother of Datta Singh; but 
Datta, instead of presenting him, put forward Bhairon Rae, “the 
tallest of the Goraha Bisens,” to play his part, and when the 
ceremonial embrace followed, Al&wal was lifted up in the same 
way in which he had put Dutta to the blush, and this laid the 
foundation of an enmity which ended with the life of one of 
the two contending parties. At the time both dissembled their 
rage, and Alawal was sent away with fair promises; but as soon 
as he was gone, Datta backed out of his engagement, and 
declined to pay. This led to the return of Aldwal, and the 
history of the wars of the two rivals has been thus summarised 
in the Oudh Gazetteer from a contemporary ballad which is 
very popular :— , 

* Alawal crossed the Gogrd at Paska in Gowé4rich, and the Kalahan 
of that pargané, smarting under their recent defeat and despoliation, 
flocked eagerly to his standard. His enemy seems to have established 
an advanced post beyond the limits of his raj, on the very banks 
of the river, and the fort of Paska was held in his favour by Bodh Tiw4ri, 
who was killed after a stubborn resistance. The Pathan was equally 
successful at \alona, where he defeated the Brahmans under Narayandatt 
Pande. He then pitched his camp on the Tirhi, to the west of Gonda, 
and occupied himself in plundering and driving off the herds of the neigh- 
bourhood, ‘This was at the beginuing of April, when the two great fairs 
at Debi Patan and Avodhya, had drawn off a numberof Raja Datta Singh’s 
best fighting men, so he replied to the insolent challenge of his foe that 
he would be able to send in his revenue after the Ramanavami festival. 

The requisite time was gained by negociations, and finally Datta Singh 
marched forth from Gondé at the head of the Brahmans of his raj, and the 
whole of the Goréha Bisens of Mahadevé * * * The opposed forces met at 
Saharangpur, about six miles to the west of Gond4; but the Muhammadans 
were dispirited by an irreparable accident. which had befallen them on the 
morning of the fight ;—their leader, while mounting a restive horse,. was 
thrown, and broke his right arm. He made light of it himself, and, binding 
it up ina sling, put himself. at the he-d of his troops. The battle, after a 
distant exchange of matchlock fire, resolved itself into a series of single com- 
vats, in which the bard does full justicé to the bravery of Alawal Khan. For 
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some time it seemed as if the Bisens would be defeated, and Datta Singh 
prepared to leave the field. The remonstrances of his brother restrained him, 
and a final effort was made by the Gorfhss. Bhairon Rae, the same as had 
figured in the first meeting of the rivals, singled out Alf4wal Khan, and, 
after a desperate fight, clove his head open. On the fall of their Chief, 
the Naw4b’s troops fled, and Datta Singh was left master of the field.” 

The success of Datta was, however, short-lived. His estate 
was large and important, and the Subahddr could not allow it 
to lapse after a single campaign. A large imperial army was 
sent to chastise the rebel chief, and Datta was not prepared to 
face it in the open field. He shut himself up in his fort, and 
allowed it to be besieged. Time passed on, and the cordon of 
the besiegers approached closer and closer, till at length the last 
resource of the Rajput knighthood was openly discussed. That 
resource was the most dreadful that human pride had ever con- 
ceived, breathing defiance to the enemy to the last, and vivid 
with a lofty sense of dignity. and self-respect, which, however 
cruel in its effects, could not but command the highest respect. 
It was no other than the fatal Jvhar, to which the flower of 
Hindu chivalry in Rajputéna had so often resorted to save the 
honor .of their family. 1t was to consign the ladies of the family 
toa burning pyre, and then to rush to the battle-field with drawn 
swords to die the death of heroes. Our moral feelings may 
revolt at the idea when we_think of it in the calm atmosphere 
of our study, but, given the alternative of death or forced concu- 
binage and slavery in Muslim households, no sense of dignity 
and self-respect would for a moment hesitate which to accept. 
Datta Singh, however, was saved the necessity of having recourse 
to this awful sacrifice. When he was ready for it, and almost 
at the last moment, his clansmen of Ramapur, headed by Bir 
Bihangam Shéh came to his rescue, and with their aid he was 
able to drive away the enemy from his door. The long protracted 
siege had already thinned the ranks of the Muslim army, and 
an attack from the rear by the fresh troops of Rampur was 
what they were not prepared for. The siege was raised, and a 
settlement was come to, by which Gondé was made independent 
of the Nazims of Bahraich and Gorakhpur, and subject only: to 
the payment of a tribute direct to the Nawab of Oudh. 

The lesson which this war taught the Chief of Gonda, seems 
to have been most carefully remembered. Datta Singh always 
remained faithful to his engagement, and had no further mis- 
understanding with the Subahdér of Oudh. His fondness for 
predatory warfare was not, however, in any way overcome by bis 
reverses. If he was net a match for the Subahdar, he knew 
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that his neighbours were not much more powerful than he was, 
and he never ceased to rob them, whenever an opportunity was 
presented to him. The most powerful among these was the 
Raj4 of Bansi, and with him he carried on a long protracted 
war, and, to quote the language of the historian, “twenty pitched 
battles on the boundary of Utraul& and Tulsipur ended in the 
final defeat of the Bansi Raj& His capital was sacked, himself 
killed, and the doors of his fort still decorate the mansion of 
the last of the Gonda rdjas.” | 

Circumstances helped Datta Singh to obtain dominant influence 
in two estates which had before been indaepeudent of him. 
These were Manikapur and Bhingdé. The story runs, that on 
the birth of his second son, the astrologers in his court reported 
that on the sixth day the infant would become a raja. This was 
interpreted to mean that both Datta and his eldest born would | 
die within the term specified, to enable the newcomer to attain 
the raj, aud the order was at once issued that the infant should 
be done away with. The stars, however, had provided for’such 
a contingency. Before the order was carried out, the Raja of 
Ménikapur died, and his widow adopted the infant, thereby both 
verifying the prophecy of the astrologer and deterring Datta 
Singh, her brother-in-law, from the committal of an induman and 
most horrible murder. 

As regards Bhingé the tradition is, that its Raj, a scion of the 
Jandwar clan, was unable, in his old age, to cope with certain 
predatory bands of robbers or gypsies, who disturbed the peace 
of his estate and looted bis subjects, and he was obliged to seek, or 
was made to accept (it dues not appear which), the aid of Bhawani 
Singh to put them down, Bhaw4ni’s mission proved completely 
successful. He not only expelled the robbers from the chieftainship, 
but, tarrying there for a while, he availed himself of the opportunity 
which the death of the Janawar Chief soon after afforded him, to 
make himself the R4j& of the estate. 

Datta Singh lived to a good old age amidst great wealth and 
splendour ; but his hunger for his neighbour’s lands never forsook 
him. The story runs, that even on his death-bed the only regret he 
had to express was, that he hac not been able to annex to his 
raj the estate of Gangw4él. Such a wish at such a time was not 
to be allowed to go unheeded. Anant Singh’immediately sallied 
forth with his army, and brought the Chief of Gangwal a prisoner 
before his dying grandfather. It did not, however,) suffice to 
satisfy the hunger. Greatly satisfied as Datta was, at finding 
that he left ia his grandson a worthy representative of himself, 
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he. felt that his object had not been attained. “ Alas,” said he, 
“that you have brought him a prisoner! Had you killed him on 
the battle-field, his estate would have been mine, but since he is 
a prisoner, and sues for mercy, he must be restored to his r4j.” 

The glory of the house of Gonda rose to its zenith daring the 
reign of Datta Singh, and the decline commenced soon after 
His son, Addait Singh, had a religious turn of mind, and devoted 
himself to the study of the religion of Vaishnavism, to repeated 
pilgrimages to Muttra, and to the society of Gossains, The 
memory of his rule is preserved in a distich which says heroism 
departed with Datta, and the cymbal and the tambourine of 
the hermit came to the country with his son. Certain it is, that 
the peaceful, ascetic simplicity of his life did not at all commend 
itself to people who looked upon warfare as the most important 
and legitimate duty of existenee. His son Mangal Singh married 
a daughter of the Kalahans R4& of Purdshpur; and on that 
occasion Addait restored to its rightful owner the greater part 
of the State, which his father had annexed to his raj. 

Regarding Mangal Singh the only event of note is that he had 
become the arbitrator in a quarrel between the heirs of the Raja 
of Bansi, and, while out in camp in the Basti district, was assas- 
sinated by one of the contending parties, the Surajbansi chief 
of Amorhéi. The murder was signally avenged by his son 
Sivaprasid. He at once led the Bisen forces into Amorha, and 
laid the whole pargana_waste, -killing every Surajhansi that fell 
into his hands; nor did he relax his hold on it til! 1t was trans- 
ferred, with the rest of Sarkér Gorakhpur, to the English by the 
Nawab of Ondh. 

At a time when fighting, constant and hard fighting, was the 
only means of retaining power among the turbulent barons of 
Oudh, three such peaceful reigns as those of Uddait, Mangal 
and Sivapraséd were quite sufficient to undermine the most 
powerful estate, and to bring on a crisis. Jai Singh, the son of 
Sivapraséd, very imprudently betook to the prevailing evil of 
the time, that of withholding the tribute due to the Nawab, A 
new complication also arose. A Major Hanek, an Englishman, 
was favoured by the N4zim of Bahraich, and under his auspices 
had established an indigo factory at Gohéni, the original seat of 
the Gond& family. Jai Singh resented this intrusion ; but he was 
unable to cope with the army which came to chastise him, ‘The 
forces of the Nazim, aided by Major Hanek, were too much for 
him ; his men were routed in a sharp encounter, and he was driven 
away from his réj-to seek shelter in the fort of Bhinga. But 
his followers, even when United with the troops of Bhing&, were 
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unequal to the contest. After repeated sorties from the fort, he was 
obliged to fly for life. He betook himself to the Nepal hills, where 
he died, leaving no issue, and with him ended the r&j of Gond& 
as an independent chiefship. His wife Phulkuwar, adopted 
Goman Singh, the grandson of Pahlwd&n Singh, of Birwa, a brother 
of Mangal Singh, and for a time managed the raj, The adoption, 
however, was disputed by an uncle of Goman. Phulkuwar was 
assassinated, and Gomau was driven out of home to find refuge 
with some Pande retainers of his ancestors, the r4j being in the 
meantime converted into a, talukdaéri annexed to the private 
estate of one of the dowagers of the house of the Nawab. 

Goman died childless, aud his wife adopted his nephew, Debi 


Baksh Singh, to take possession of the Talukd4ri. 

Debi Baksh held sway over the Gonda réj at the time of the 
Mutiny in 1857, and in an evil hour joined the standard of the 
Beoum of Oudh. His character is thus described in the Oudh 


Guzetteer (I, p 565) :— 


“ By vigilant personal supervision, he managed to amass considerable 
riches, and was probably among the wealthiest of the rajas of Onudh, 
When Paj& Darshan Singh got the Nizimat, R4j4 Debi Baksh naturally 
anticipated that he would do his best to extort a deed of sale for 
the valuable property, and avoided the danger by flight jnto British 
territory. Annexation was extremely distasteful to bim, and he was with 
difficulty persuaded to leave his fort at Gond4 and meet the Deputy Com- 
missioner sent to take charge of the district. If he expected to be treated 
hk his peers in the North-West Provinces, his apprehensions were un- 
founded, it would have been difficult to find any one with a vestige of 
pr-prietary title in the greater part of his estates, and he was allowed to 
engage for a taluqaof Rs. 80,000. At the outbreak of the mutiny he 
most honourably escorted all the Government treasure into Fyzabad, and 
then threw in his lot unreservedly with that of the Begum of Oudh. His 
main camp was at Iampti on the Chamnai, and there, after the relief of 
Lucknow, he was in command of a force of nearly 20,000 men. His troops 
were dispirited by the tremendous snecess of the English in other parts 
of India, and during the trans-Gogra campaign offered only the feeblest 
resistance. Finally, he was driven up into Tulsipur, where he coalesced 
with the disorderly rabble which was all that was left of the armies 
of the Begum, Bdla Rao. Mahratta, and Muhammed Hasan, the 
rebel NAzim of Gorakhpur. His conduct throughout the mutiny had been 
free from crime or dishonor, and many attempts were made to induce 
him to leave his asylum in Nepal, and accept Lord Canning's free amnesty. 
But he ‘said that, having accepted the Begum’s service, he would never 
acquiesce in the rule of her enemies, and his estates were finally con- 
fiscated and awarded for good service to Mahér4j4 M4n Singh.” 


Of the Chiefships which emanated from the house of Gondé, 
the most important are the rajs of Birw&, M4niképur and 
Bhing&. The rest were Thdékurships, of which no notice need be 
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taken here. The relation which these rajds bear to the main 


—_ will be apparent by reference to the following genealogical 
tabie i— 


Genealogical Table of the Gundd, Bhingd, Mdnikdpur and Birwé lines in the districts 
of Gondd and Bahraich, Oudh. 


1 Pratap Mall. 

2 Séhi Mall. 

8 Kusum Singh. 

4 M4n Singh, first R&jaé of Gondaé. 
5 Lakshman, 

6 Narbdhan. 


( | | 




















7 Durjan. 7 os Thakurs. Thékurs. 
{ 
Prsenseet Durjan. ) 
8 Ram. 
9 Datta. 9 Bhawdni Singh 
| became RA«ja 
) of Bhinga, 
ae 
10 eee 10 Azmat, 10 Barwand, 
adopted by | 
R&ni of 11 Saraba- 
11 Mangal, 11 Pahalwdéu (Birw4), M4nikapur. dam in, 
1eGateaieiiie page | . 11Gopal. 12 Siu. 
tera | 
13 Jai, pe childless, 12 Dunidpat Singh. 12 Hindupat. 12 Bahadur. 13 Sarabjit. 
| 13 Duljiet Singh. re | 
li Goman, died 13 Gomén suc- | 13 Baktiar. 14 Kris!nadatta. 
childless. ceeded Jai. 14 Debi Kaksh Sing 
f succeeded Gomdau, 14 Prithi- 
15 Debi Baksh, pat. died 15 Oday Per- 
the rebel Raja, childless, tap Singh. 


died childless, 

raj coufiseated. 

The estates of Birw&, Mehuon and Maniképur never rose to 
any great power and influence, and nothing, therefore, need be said 
about them. But the chiefs of Bhinga played a prominent part 
in the affairs of the Gogra Valley, and deserve some notice, 
It became a Bisen raj when Bhawani Singh took possession of it 
about the close of the 17th century, and has thrived steadily 
ever since, notwithstanding several reverses. Bhawani Singh was 
as valiant and dashing in the battle-field, as he was prudent and 
able as an administrator. Ais brother, Datta Singh, owed to him a 
creat deal of his successes, for it was he who was at the head of the 
Gonda army in albits important campaigus. Tradition bas it that 
Bhawani was present on account of his brother-and himself in no 
less than fifty-two battles. As chief of Bhinga, he effected ex- 
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tensive clearances, and converted a large tract of wilderness into 
a thriving aud well cultivated estate. He followed the well- 
established policy of the Bisens, of affording full protection 
and every encouragement to his tenautry, who in return did 
yeoman’s service in his wars with his neighbours. For chiefs of 
tlie Biseu class, owning smal! estates, it was impossible to enter- 
tain large standing armies, Like the Scottish chiefs of old, they 
liad to depend on their clansmen, who were steady agriculturists 
in times of peace, and sturdy, unflinching warriors iu times of 
trouble. The P&éudes were specially useful in this respect, aud 
at times the Biseus could raise an army of twenty to thirty 
thousand of these hardy sons of toil, without having to pay any 
salary whatever. Bhawdaui Singh knew full well their value and 
treated them with every mark of consideration. He died at the 
patriarchal age of uluety-five years, leaving his raj to his only 
son Barwand Singh. 

Barwand was not so fond of war as his father, but he possessed 
all the iustinets of the Rajput race, and was ever ready to protect 
the weak and defend his clansmen. ‘When Jai Singh of Gonda, 
escaping fiom the army of the Nazim, sought his shelter, the 
doors of the fortress of Bhing& were thrown open to him 
without a thought of the danger which it invited. Whe Nawab 
Vizir’s army was at the time commanded by two Europeans, 
whose’ names, as pronounced by the natives, were Gauror 
and Billen. They had a large park of artillery with them, and 
the fort, which never had any heavy artillery, could not resist 
the invaders. Barwand Sing had strongly advised his protegé 
to sue for peace, but the proud Rajput would not listen to 
the suggestion, and was at last obliged to escape from the fort, 
and seek shelter in the Nepal territories. Barwand had compro- 
mised himself by the shelter he had given to a rebel, and had 
alone to detind himself as best he could. The siege lasted - for 
some time, but the end was fast approaching. In one of the 
sorties Sarabdaman Singh, the eldest son of Barwand, was danger- 
ously wounded, and had to be sent away for protection to “the 
Nepa! hills. When all further chance of defence was lost, and 
the final assault was imminent, Barwand himself took the way 
to Nepal. He had with him his wife, his sister-in-law, his second 
son, his daughter-in-law, and a few followers, The escape from 
the fort was easily effected, aud, though hard pressed by the ene- 
mv, the fugitives travelled over a distance of 22 miles without 
diiticulty ; - but, coming to a ford at Bhainséri Naka, they found the 
path closed against them. A camel bad falien dead across the 
ford, ard the “palkis of the ladies could not be taken over it. The 
ladies were taken out of their sedans, aud advised to hide behind 
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rocks ; but they saw no protection in such shelter, and, rather than 
suffer the ignominy of being taken prisoners by the enemy, begged 
to be at once beheaded. They resounded the name of Huri and 
put forth their necks to receive the fatal blow. The enemy 
was already upon the fugitives, there was no time for reflection, 
and Barwand. yielding to his Rajput instinct, ordered his second 
son to save the honor of the family in the only way in which it 
could be effected at the moment. The ladies being thus dis- 
posed of, the unfortunate old man begged lis son to save his life 
by flight. This was, however, not to be. “Sire,” said the son, 
“forgive me, I have no desire to live any more, Who can give 
salvation to the murderer of his mother, aunt, and wife? ‘The 
same weapon which has been the means of destruction to the 
nearest and dearest, shall also decide my fate.” Saying this. he 
rushed on the enemy, and died the death of a hero. Barwand, 
overpowered by grief, and disabled by many wounds, was in uo 
condition to escape. He was soon after overtaken and killed by 
a bayouet-thrust. He was immediately decapitated, and his 
head was sent to Gonda, where the last rites of cremation were 
performed on it by a faithful henchman, Izzat Puar, by name. 
The above awful tragedy was enacted in the year 1783. 

Sarabdaman Singh, who had found an asylum in the Nepal 
hills, remained there till the Nazims were changed, and_ then 
made his peace with his suzerain, and returned to his raj. The 
condition-of his estate at the time was miserable; the capital 
had been sacked, the houses of the well-to-do cultivators had been 
looted, many thousand heads of cattle had been carried away, 
and the flower of Bisen chivalry had been destroyed. Sarabda- 
man’s first care was to repair these damages ; but before he could 
effect any material improvement in his estate, he died. 

Raja Siu Singh, the only son of Sarabdaman, was a man of great 
prudence and ability ; he looked after his estate with much care 
and diligence, and avoided every cause of quarrel with his neigh- 
bours and the Nawab’s Government. -In 1799, soon after the 
dethronement of the luckless Nawab Wazir Ali, a fakir pnt him- 
self forward as Wazir Ali, appeared at Bhingaé with a motley 
following of desperadoes, and demanded of Siu Singh a large 
subsidy, including a thousand men and four canons. Siu Singh 
came out to meet him, and, perceiving that.he was an imposter, took 
him and his principal followers prisouers, and sent them on to 
Colonel Thomas, who then held command of the British forces 
stationed at Colonelganj. This act of loyalty brought him well 
deserved houors;-both from the Nawab and the British Govern. 
ment, ‘I'he latter seiit-him a certificate of honor, a purse of two 
thousand rupees, and a rich sword, 
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tensive clearances, and converted a large tract of wilderness into 
a thriving aud well cultivated estate. He followed the well- 
established policy of the Biseus, of affording full protection 
wud every encouragement to his tenantry, who in return did 
yeoman’s service in his wars with his neighbours. For chiefs of 
tle Biseu class, owning small! estates, it was impossible to enter- 
tain large standing armies, Like the Scottish chiefs of old, they 
liad to depend on their clansmen, who were steady agriculturists 
in times of peace, and sturdy, unflinching warriors in times of 
trouble. ‘The Péudes were specially useful in this respect, and 
at times the Biseus could raise an army of twenty to thirty 
thousand of these hardy sons of toil, without having to pay any 
salary whatever. Bhawdui Singh knew full well their value and 
treated them with every mark of consideration. He died at the 
patriarchal age of uluety-five years, leaving his réj to his only 
son Barwand Singh. 

Jarwand was not so fond of war as his father, but he possessed 
all the iustinets of ihe Rajput race, and was ever ready to protect 
the weak and defend his clansmen. -When Jai Singh of Gonda, 
escaping fiom the army of the Nazim, sought his shelter, the 
doors of the fortress of Bhing& were thrown open to him 
without a thought of the danger which it invited. Whe Nawab 
Vizir's army was at the time commanded by two Europeans, 
whose names, as pronounced by the natives, were Ganror 
and Billen. They had a large park of artillery with them, and 
the fort, which never had any heavy artillery, could not resist 
the invaders. Barwand Sing had strongly advised his protegé 
to sue for peace, but the proud Rajput would not listen to 
the suggestion, and was atlast obliged to escape from the fort, 
and seek shelter in the Nepal territories, Barwand had compro- 
mised himself by the shelter he had given to a rebel, and had 
aloue to detind himself as best he could. The siege lasted - for 
some time, but the end was fast approaching. In one of the 
sorties Sarabdaman Singh, the eldest son of Barwand, was danger- 
ously wounded, and had to be sent away for protection to “the 
Nepa! hills. When all further chance of defence was lost, and 
the final assault was imminent, Barwand himself took the way 
to Nepal. He had with him his wife, his sister-in-law, his second 
son, his daughter-in-law, and a few followers, ‘The escape from 
the fort was “easily effected, aud, though hard pressed by the ene- 
my, the fugitives travelled over a distance of 22 miles without 
diiticulty ; but, coming to a ford at Bhainsari Naka, they found the 
path cloued against them. A camel had fallen dead across the 
ford, ard the “pilkis of the Jadies could not be taken over it. The 
ladies were taken out of their sedans, aud advised to hide behind 
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rocks ; but they saw no protection in such shelter, and, rather than 
suffer the ignominy of being taken prisoners by the euemy, begged 
to be at once beheaded. They resounded the name of Huri and 
put forth their necks to receive the fatal blow. The enemy 
was already upon the fugitives, there was no time for reflection, 
and Barwand. yielding to his Rajput instinct, ordered his second 
son to save the honor of the family in the only way in which it 
could be effected at the moment. The ladies being thus dis- 
posed of, the unfortunate old man begged his son to save his life 
by flight. ‘This was, however, not to be. “Sire,” said the son, 
‘forgive me, Il have no desire to live any more, Who can give 
salvation to the murderer of his mother, aunt, and wife? The 
same weapon which has been the means of destruction to the 
nearest and dearest, shall also decide my fate.” Saying this. he 
rushed on the enemy, and died the death of a hero. Barwand, 
overpowered by grief, and disabled by many wounds, was in uo 
condition to escape. He was soon after overtaken and killed by 
a bayouet-thrust. He was immediately decapitated, and his 
head was sent to Gonda, where the last rites of cremation were 
performed on it by a faithful henchman, Izzat Puar, by name. 
The above awful tragedy was enacted in the year 1783. 

Sarabdaman Singh, who had found an asylum in the Nepal 
hills, remained there till the Nazims were changed, and then 
made his peace with his suzerain, and returned to his raj. The 
condition of -his estate at- the time was miserable; the capital 
had been sacked, the houses of the well-to-do cultivators had been 
looted, many thousand heads of cattle had been carried away, 
and the flower of Bisen chivalry had been destroyed. Sarabda- 
man’s first care was to repair these damages; but before he could 
effect any material improvement in his estate, he died. 

Raja Siu Singh, the only son of Sarabdaman, was a man of great 
prudence and ability ; he looked after his estate with much care 
and diligence, aud avoided every cause of quarrel with his neigh- 
bours and the Nawab’s Government. -In 1799, soon after the 
dethronement of the luckless Nawab Wazir Ali, a fakir pnt him- 
self forward as Wazir Ali, appeared at Bhingé with a motley 
following of desperadoes, and demanded of Siu Singh a large 
subsidy, including a thousand men and four canons. Siu Singh 
came out to meet him, and, perceiving that.he was an imposter, took 
him and his principal followers prisoners, and seut them on to 
Colonel Thomas, who theu held command of the British forces 
stationed at Colonelganj. This act of loyalty brought him well 
deserved houors;-both from the Nawab and the British Govern. 
ment, ‘I'he latter seiittim a certificate of honor, a purse of two 
thousand rupees, and a rich sword, 
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As an instance of his peaceful and forbeariug nature, the anec- 
dote is told that on one occasion a cousin of his was caught iu the 
attempt to enter his bed-room with a view to assassinate him, aud 
the Raja, instead of making him pay the penalty of his offence with 
his life, simply expelled liim from his raj. This cousin, settling 
in the Gonda district, acquired a small estate called Divtaka, and, 
subsequenhtly repenting of his offence, begged to be reconciled to 
his relative. This was easily effected. On his death-bed this 
person bequeathed his estate to the chief of Bhinga. 

Another anecdote connected with this chief is worthy of note. 
On one occasion he and Sangram Singh, one of the rajas of 
Ikauna, was out on a hunting expedition, when Sangram killed a 
deer with his javelin cast from a great distance. ‘The followers 
were surprised at the feat, aud Siu Singh exclaimed ‘ Sabash ! 
subash! had it been any baser man than your Highness, I 
would have given him anything he might bave asked.” Sangram 
was not unequal to the occasion. He said, “If your Highuess 
is really disposed to reward merit, I should thankfully accept. 
your gift.” “ Well, name any thing at my disposal, and it will 
at once be yours,” said the delighted Raja. Sangrém pointed 
to the jungle in which they were hunting, and it was imme- 
diately transferred. It now forms the estate of Durgapur, con- 
tuining the best rice-producing land in Oudh. 

Siu Singh was naturally of a religious turu of mind, and delight- 
ed not in pomp and parade. He devoted the latter part of his 
life to pilgrimages, and to translating Sanskrit religious books 
into the vernacular, leaving the management of his estate to his 
eldest son Sarabjit Singh. About this time Bhingd became the 
scene of the murder of an Euglishman,a member of the Bengal 
Civil Service. His name was George Ravenscroft, and he had been 
the Collector of the Cawnpur district for many years. He had abs- 
tracted from the Government treasury a large sum of money which 
he had, according to Sir William Sleeman, from whose diary we draw 
this brief uarrative, “ squandered in lavish hospitality and unsuccess- 
ful speculations, and then absconded with his wife and child.” The 
native belief was, that he bad carried the bulk of the money with 
him, Anyhow he retired to Bhinga early in the year 1823, and 
there sought shelter, and ultimately the means of establishing an 
indigo factory on the borders of the Terai. Raja Siu Singh knew 
nothing of the strict search which the British’ Government; was 
making all over India for their defaulting officer, and readily acceded 
to his prayer. Mr. Ravenscroft built a house in the native fashion, 
with a courtyard in the middle, and thatched huts and out-offices 
ou the four sides, having no opening on the outside, except a 
gateway in front and a bathroom passage behind, He lived 
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in this house for several months, “daily seeing and conversing 
with the Réjé and his people on the most friendly terms,” aud 
carrying on his agricultural operations in perfect peace and 
harmony with the people. On the 6th of May. Ensign Platt of the 
20th Native Regiment, then stationed at Secroré, about fifty miles 
from Bhingé, came to see him, and in the evening the old Raja 
and his two younger sons called, as usual, and sat conversing 
with the family till 9 o’clock, when Mrs. Ravenscroft retired to 
her room, the Raja and his sons went away, Ensign Platt took 
to his sleeping tent under a mango-tree outside of the house, and 
Mr. Ravenscroft composed himself for sleep on a charpoy in the 
middle of the courtyard. ‘Two bours later a gang of about sixty 
Bhadak dacoits attacked the house and Mr. Platt’s tent. Mr. Platt 
received a spear thrust in his forearm, but managed to escape by 
jumping over a thorny hedge. Mr. Ravenscroft, defending 
himself from his assailants, fell, after receiving eighteen spear 
wounds on different parts of his body. In the meantime a 
faithful servavt of his, Mus&hib by name, had helped Mrs. Ravens- 
croft to escape, along with her two maid servants aud child, by 
the bathroom passage. The dacoits looted the house, and then 
retired, Situated as the house was, far away from human habi- 
tation, and a mile off from the Bhing& fort, no assistance could 
be rendered by the Rajé, or the people of the town to protect it. 
Mr. Ravenscroft died of his wounds the next day, and was buried 
close to the house—Mr. Platt reading the burial service. 

Raj&4 Siu Singh came to the spot soon after the occurrence, 
aud rendered every possible help to Mrs. Ravenscroft aud her child, 
placing them in his own fort, and afterwards forwarding them 
to Secrora. 

The lady was subsequently married to Mr. Ricketts, then 
British Resident at the Court of Oudh, and her child by her 
first husband was accidentally drowned in a bath-tub over which 
he had carelessly stooped while kept confined in a bathroom by 
his mother for some offence or other. 

Three successive enquiries were made, under orders of the 
British Government, about this murder, but nothing satisfactory 
was disclosed by them. The fact of Mr. Raveuscroft’s hiding at 
Bhingé was known to several Europeans in Oudh and Cawnpur, 
but not reported to Government, and Mr. Platt’s visit had com- 
promised him; and the reports were consequently so drawn out 
as not to supply all the information required by Government. 
None of these, however, cast any reflection on the conduct of 
Raja Siu Singh and his family, but Sir William Sleeman, writing 
twenty-six years afterwatds, says, that “the eldest son of the Raja 
became alarmed when he saw Mr. Ravenscroft begin- to plant 
ndigo, aud prepare to construct vats for the manufacture, and 
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apprehended that he would go on encroaching till he took the 
whele estate from him, unless he was made away with, He 
therefore hired a band of Bhadak dacoits from the neighbouring 
forest of the Oudh Terai to put him to death” (Diary 1, p. 114). 

Again, “the opinion that the R&ja bad nothing whatever to do 
with the murder, and, that the gang was secretly hired for the pur- 
pose by his eldest son Sarabjit, has been confirmed by time, and is 
now universal among the people of these. parts.” (did, I, p. 121). 

This opinion was obviously formed on very insufficient grounds. The 
gallant General spent only two days at Bhingé in the ¢ course of his 
tour, and not quite a fortnight all over Gond& and Bahraich, and 
could. not within so short a period, twenty-six years after the oceur- 
rence, collect any reliable evidence to enable him to come toa correct 
conclusion, It was in the course of casual conversation with a few 
persons that he obtained what he took for facts, and, knowing, as 
we do, how the tone of a great man’s conversation ‘regulates the 
turn of the replies given by persons anxious to secure his good-will, 

we can easily conceive how he framed his opinion. Sarabjit is ad- 
mitted to have been “ a morose persor. who led a secluded life, and: 
was never seen out of the female apartments, save twice a year, on 
the festival of the Hooly and the anniversary of his marriage. Mr. 

Ravenscroft had never seen or held any communication with him,” 
(p. 113), and there is nothing to show that he had ever seen, Mr. 
Ravenscroft. He was a young man of twenty-five years of age, 
and not inuch giveu to business, and the danger to the raj from Mr. 
Ravenscroft’s extending his plantation, was slight at best, and, 


whatever it was, more likely to be apprehended by the old Raja 


than the ‘ morose’ youth in the zenana, As a matter of fact, as far 
as I am informed, the people entertained no suspicion against him. 
On the other hand, a runaway European, hiding from his employ- 
ers in a deserted and very insecure place, away from human 
habitation, without a sufficient guard, but reported to be possessed 
of much wealth, was just the person to excite the cupidity of such 
notorious and wreckless robbers as the Bhadaks, and under such 
circumstances there is no @ priori improbability in their commit- 
ting a robbery on their own account, without incitation, 

Being of a haughty disposition, Sarabjit did not mix much ‘with 
the world ; but in 1821 he had to repel an invasion headed by 
Nawab Saifuddowla, Nazim of Gonda-Bahraich. The Nawab had 
intended to take the fortress by surprise, but Sarabjit was well 
prepared for him, and so raked the ranks of his army with his 
artillery fire, that the Nawab had to retire in a hurry, and make up 
with the young chieftain. 

Sarabjit died of dropsy in 1824 A.D., and his father died in 
A. D. 1826, leaving the raj to his grandson, Krishnadatta Singh, 
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then a youth of eight years of age. The management of the 
raj during the minority of the heir devolved on his grandmother, 
Rani Vidyé kuméri, and it proved highly beneficial to the estate, 
The population increased very rapidly; many tracts of land, 
which had never known a plough, were brought under cultivation ; 
wealth and prosperity reigned everywhere ;and the good lady 
was adored ‘as the very personification of Lakshmi, the goddess 
of prosperity. Nor was corsummate ability displayed by 
her only in the routine management of the estate. Twice was 
she called upon to. face the enemy on the battle-field, and on both 
occasions she acquitted herself with great credit. The Raja of 
Tulsipur had always borne enmity towards the house of Bhingé, 
and during the management of the Rania grand attempt was 
made to wrest from her a portion, if not the whole, of the r&j, 
the alleged cause being, as usual, a boundary dispute. The 
r4j& of Tulsipur was a chief of great power and influence. He 
could, at a day’s notice, send twenty thousand of his clansmen 
and retainers to the field. He appeared before Bhingd with a 
large army and a heavy park of artillery. The Rani, .however, 
had timely notice of his moments, aud made every preparation 
to meet him. The battle was long and hotly contested, but success 
at last declared for the Rani. She returned from the battle- 
field, bringing with her as trophies, three guns, which continued 
to grace the fort of Bhing§, till the time of the late Mutiny. 

On the second occasion, she was assailed by the powerful Nazim 
Darsan Singh. The-force brought against her left her no chance 
of success, and she had, therefore, recourse to diplomacy, in which 
her second son, Omréo Singh, helped her in bringing on a satis- 
factory settlement. 

Raj& Krishnadatta was installed on the Gaddi in A.D. 1836, 
and, three years after, had to defend his fort against a powerful 
army sent by Begam Wajhan Nisa, widow of Nawab Saifuddowla, 
to enforce an enhanced demand for revenue, The battle lasted 
twelve days, after which the Raja, finding it impossible to hold 
out any longer, had to vacate the fort, and resort to that ever- 
ready Alsatia of discomfited talukdars, the Nepal hills, The’ 
Begam’s troops burnt down the fort, “ plundered all the houses 
in the town, and all the people of their clothes and ornaments. 
They seized all the plough bullocks and other cattle, and had 
them driven off and sold. The women were all seized and 
driven off in crowds to the camp of Raghubar Singh at Parbata- 
tolah. Many of them, who were far gone in pregnancy, perished 
on the road from fatigue and harsh treatinent.”—(Sleeman’s 
Diary 1, p. 85.) , 
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It was vot until a change of Nazimship that Krishnadatta 
could return to his estate ;.but he had little time given him for 
putting his house in order, The farming of the revenue to the 
highest bidder by the King of Oudh, led to constant exorbitant 
demands on the part of the farmers, aud resistance on the part 
of the more powerful talukdérs was rather the rule than the 
exception. ‘The new farmer wanted more than was his due, 
and Réjé Krishnadatta, following the example of his neighbours, 
declined to submit to the demand. A battle followed, which 
lasted for twenty-two days, after which the Nazim was killed, 
and his men were completely routed. A second army under the 
command of au English officer was next deputed by the King, 
and the Raja, unable to cope with it, betook to the asylum of 
the Nepal hills, and again went through the old routine. 

In 1854 the Raji had to face the King’s troops for the third 
time. A disputed succession at Nainpara had led to two 
Muhammadan Ranis falling out with each other, and one of these 
defeated the King’s troops, aud took three guns from them. 
Thereupon Ali Naki Khan, the then Prime Minister, who had 
taken the side of the defeated lady, sent a large army to bring 
the offending Rani to her senses, The army was swollen by the 
followers of all the leading traus-Gogra chiefs who were ordered 
to join it. Driven to extremity, the lady went to Bhinga, and 
found an asylum there, The army, according to local accounts, 
numbered about 80,000 eoldiers, having 125 guns with them. 
‘I'he siege was brisk, and the earthworks of the besiegers rapidly 
upproached the circumvallation of the fort, but before the charge 
was delivered, the intervention of the talukdars brought on a peace, 
ou the two very simple conditions of the Raja vacating the 
fort for a few dwys, and the Rani surrendering the guus she had 
tuken., 

Soon after the above occurrence Oudh was annexed by the 
British Government, and half of the Bhing& raj was confiscated 
en account of a few guus having been found secreted in a jungle 
near the fort. 

While out on a bunting excursion with Mr. Yule, the then Chief 
Commissioner of Oudh, Rajé Krishnadatta received an accidental 
shot, either from his own gun, or that of a servant, who was seated 
behind him ou his elephant, and died of the wound in the mouth 
of May 1862. : | 

On the death of Krishuadatta, his estate was taken charge of 
by the Court of Wards on behalf of his minor son, Udaya/ Pratap 
Singh, ‘The youth was then twelve years of age. His conduct 
in the Ward’s Institution of Lucknow, where he was educated, 
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was exemplary. He remained there of his own accord a year 
longer than the period of his minority, and received an. excellent 
education. Since his assumption of the raj he has done every 
thing fo endear himself to his tenantry, and to win the good 
opinion of the officers of Government. He owns an excellent 
Sanskrit Library, maintains an Anglo-Vernacular School, and a 
first-class Dispensary, for which he has provided commodious 
buildings at his own cost, and contributes largely to all projects 
for the amelioration of his people. During the famine of 1874, 
he opened poor houses at different places in his estate, and spent 
a large sum of money in relief works and public charity. It is 
gratifying to note that the Government of India has lately con- 
ferred on him the title of R&jaé Bab&dur in recognition of his 
public services, 


RAJENDRALALA MITRA. 














- Arr. VIII.—ECONOMIU REFORM IN RURAL INDIA. 
4 (Continued from “ Calcutta Review,” January 1882.) 


e Cuapter II, 
, Land Improvement ; to secure a larger yield, 


“You may order production ; you may command cultivation ; and you will have 
done nothing. But assure to the cultivator the fruits of his industry, and perhaps 
in that alone you will have done enough.’’ (Bentham ) 


‘‘The only insecurity which is altogether paralysing to the active energies of pro- 
ducers is. that arising from the Government, or from persons invested with its author- 
ity. Against all other depredators there is a hope of defending oneself.” (John 
Stuart Mill. ) 

HE reforms advocated in the last chapter would increase the 
: cultivator’s happiness by giving him security of holding and 
ite more food. ‘They would confer the second of these benefits by 
7 limiting rent to the equivalent of a fair customary share of aver- 
Y age produce; by the abolition of rack-renting, whether in the - 
direct form of an unfairly high demand, or in the iadirect form of 
taking a full rent in a bad season ; and by securing to the im- 
proving tenant the fruits of his outlay and labour. It will pro- 
bably be admitted that these reforms in distribution would raise 
the condition of the cultivator and strongly stimulate production. 
But, valuable as they would undoubtedly be, they are only a part 
of what has to be done if the rural classes are to be adequately 
t relieved. However fair the rent, however sound the tenure, the 
ee depression of the ryot and his dependents will not be removed, 
ip until the pressure of population upon the means of subsistence is 
lightened by getting from the soil a larger yield. 

But this larger yield cannot be got ,unless that which is taken from 
the soil is given back to it; unless the oxen are strong to labour ; 
unless the enormous increase of outturn which irrigation gives, 
is. developed; unless the periodical wholesale disappearance of 
harvest and grain-heap, by drought, is prevented. 

The object, therefore, of the present chapter is, after establishing 
the necessity for the larger yield, to show why present efforts fail to 
secure it; to outline the principles of a new policy, better calcu- 
lated to stimulate production to the required extent-;—and to 
fill in some of the details for carrying such principles into ac- 
tion. 

In “ England’s Work in India” (Chapter III.—The adjustment of 
the food-supply to the growing population), Dr. Hunter has de- 
monstrated the urgent necessity of steadily and permanently in- 
creasing ‘ the harvest of the hamlet,’ 
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He reviews successively the poverty and density of the popu- 
lation ; the increasing keenness of the struggle for existence ; the 
want of cities and centres of manufacturing industry in a country 
where ‘ practically the whole people has to make its livelihood by 
the tillage of the soil’; the growth of the landless classes; the 
exhaustion of the soil by over-cropping and consumption of man- 
ure for fuel; the ploughing-up of pastures and clearance of 
jungles, and the consequent spread of cattle-disease. 

I make no apology for the length of the following extracts. 
For, though few will plod through these dull pages of mine whom 
a happier fate has not already drawn to “England’s Work in India,’ 
it is possible, 1 hope, even for an obscure district officer to add in 
some small degree tothe working force of the great statist’s gen- 
eralisations by reproducing his statement of some of them, and 
tracing some of the steps by which they may be brought into the 
sphere of practical action. 

The conclusion reached by Dr. Hunter is this :—“ You now 
know what I mean by the poverty of the Indian people. More 
food is raised from the land than ever was raised before ; but the 
population has increased at even a more rapid rate than the food- 
supply. We are compelled to stand by and watch the pitiless 
operation of .economic laws whose force no man can stay. Those 
laws decree that a population of small husbandmen which marries 
and multiplies irrespective of the means of subsistence shall suffer 
a constantly increasing struggle for existence. ... . The extent of 
the evil may be thus stated. ‘T'wo-fifths of the people of British 
India enjoy a prosperity unknown under native rule; other two- 
fifths earn a fair but diminishing subsistence ; but the remaining 
fifth, or forty millions, go through life on insufficient food. It is 
these under-fed forty millions who form the problem of over-popu- 
lation in India. The difficalty of solving it is intensified by the 
fact that, in spite of the hard struggle for life, their numbers rapid- 
ly increase ...... Mr. Caird estimates that the Indian popula- 
tion increases at the rate of two millions per annum. If the lot of 
the people is to be really improved, additional supplies must be 
provided, not only to feed these new mouths, but to furnish a 
more adequate diet for the already existing ones, This latter task 
means an annual increase of food sufficient to entirely feed at least 
half a million, or to double the rations of one million of the poorer 
classes. In this way the lot of ten millions of these classes would 
be ameliorated in the course of ten years ; and the condition of 
the whole would be gradually improved in the course of a genera- 
tion. The initial problem, therefore, is to increase the means of 
subsistence in India, so as to annually feed two and a half millions 
more people; two millions—representing the actual increase in 
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numbers, and the half million representing a double diet for at 
least a million of the poorer classes ...... Over population in 
India is the direct product of British rule. We have taken on 
ourselves the responsibility, by removing the previous checks upon 
the increase of the people,—checks which, however cruel, are the 
natural and inevitable ones in Asia, and which take the place of 
the prudential restraints practised by the peasant-farming races of 
Kurope. We must now discharge that responsibility, and as our 
own civilised rule has created the difficulty, we must meet it by the 
resources of civilisation. These resources may lighten the pres- 
sure of the population on the soil in three ways:—first, by with- 
drawing Jarge numbers to non-agricultural industries ; second, by 
distributing the pressure over new or under-populated tracts ; third, 
by increasing the produce of the existing area of cultivation. 
. + .. The food-supply of India must be augmented so as to allow 
of an annual increase of two und a half millions of people. ... . 
Now two and a half millions are less than one and a half per cent. 
of the present population, and the present food-supply is more than 
that population consumes, 

If, therefore, we add one and a half per cent. yearly to the food 
production, the supply will more than keep pace with the increased 
demand upon it, so far as the internal wants of India are concern- 
ed. I shall specify four out of many considerations which make 
me believe that, without attempting any flights in scientific 
farming, it is possible to steadily increase the Indian food-supply 
to the extent of one and a half per cent. per annum. The first 
impediment to better husbandry is the fewness and weakness of 
the cattle. .... The second impediment to improved husbandry, 
is the want of manure. If there were more stock, there would be 
more manure, and the absence of fire-wood compels the people to 
use even the scanty droppings of their existing cattle for fuel. 
Under such circumstances agriculture ceases to be the manufacture 
of food, and becomes a mere spoliation of the soil... . . The third 
impediment to improved agriculture in India is the want of water. 
Mr. Caird, the chief English authority who has enquired into the 
subject, believes that if only one-third of the cultivated area were 
irrigated, India would be secure against famine. At any rate, an 
extension of irrigation would alone suffice to raise the food-supply 
by more than one and a half per cent. during many years. .... 
Looking to what has of late years been done,and to what yet 
remains to be done by wells and petty works with the aid of 
loans from the State, I think we may reckon on a vast increase 
of food from irrigation. 

The fourth means recommended by Dr. Hunter for the improve- 
ment of Indian tillage, is the reconstruction of the Agricultural 
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Department of the Government of India, already an accomplished 
fact. 

“JT have now,” Dr. Hunter concludes, “ both set forth the pro- 
blem of an increased food-supply for Iudia; endeavored to state 
its exact dimensions, and shown that, while it demands organised 
efforts on a great scale, it is quite capable of solution. The pro- 
blem, however, is not ouly one of supply, but of distribution. By 
one set of efforts the food must be increased ; another set of efforts 
must secure a fair share of that food to the actual tiller of the 
soil. In Southern India .... the ery of the peasantry is for 
protection against the money-lenders.......... In Bengal the cry of 
the peasantry is for protectiou agaiust the laudlord.”—(England’s 
Work in India, pp. 74 to 96). 

In my chapter on Rent reform I have tried to sketch the lines 
on which should be projected that set of efforts which aims at 
securing ‘a fair share of the food to the actual tiller of the soil, 
The next chapter (Cheaper production) will, it is hoped, contribute 
something to the solution .of that other question of improved dis- 
tribution which is raised in the cry ‘ protection against the money- 
lender.’ 

The present chapter aims at suggesting one of the ‘ sets of 
effort’ by which the food-supply may be increased. 

Having quoted high authority for the statement that such in- 
creuse is necesasry I go on to show why present efforts fails to se- 
cure it. What I have to say, however, on this subject, will be chiefly 
confined to the third of the means recommended by Dr. Hunter for 
the improvement of Indian tillage— For the fourth, the recon- 
struction of the Agricultural Department, has already been achiev- 
ed. And the first and second, the improvement of stock and con- 
servation of manure, have been so recently and ably handled in 
Mr. Allan Hume’s “ Hints on Agricultural Reform in India,” as to 
make it superfluous to say avything more about them, 

What I have to say about the extension of irrigation, aud about 
laud improvement in India generally, can best be said in counex- 
ion with a matter now under examiuation by the Government, 
the causes of the failure of the Land Improvement Act (XXVI 
of 1871). : 

The Famine Commission (Report II, pp. 144,145,) say that the 
evidence they have received renders it unquestivnable that this 
Act has failed to realize the intention of promoting improvements, 
and that there is a very general reluctance to make use of its pro- 
visions. ‘The sums advanced under it have been extremely small, 
amounting in 1877-78 to only Rs, 427,841 in the whole of India, 
aud “ bear no proportion whatever to the ueed which the country 
has of capital to carry out-material improvements.” 
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The most prominent among the causes of this disappointing 
result have been :—“ The obstacles created by inefficient native 
subordinates, to whom the granting of such advances gives extra 
trouble ; the delay and expense of the initial procedure, under 
which the first application has to be stamped, the bond for repay- 
ment stamped and registered, and a minute and troublesome in- 
quiry has to be made into the nature of the applicant’s tenure and 
its value ; the necessity of paying interest, which is usually fixed 
at 64 per cent. per annum ; the small number of years over which 
repayment may be spread, and the consequent largeness of the 
annual instalments; the early date at which they begin to fall 
due, even before the improvement has begun to realise a_ profit ; 
and the rigidity of the rules for punctual repayment.” An in- 
quiry is recommended to be made, and is now being made, as to 
how far these complaints are valid, and to what extent they can be 
met by an alteration of the rules. There is no reason to doubt 
that, as proposed by the commission, unnecessary impediments 
will be removed from the procedure ; the period for repayment en- 
larged, the rate of interest lowered, and the district officers stimu- 
lated to promote the disbursement of these advances more actively 
than hitherto. 

A much more serious obstacle to the success of the Act than 
any of these is described in the following passage (p.145). “ An- 
other reason has been prominently alleged for the disinclination 
of Jandowners to spend money, whether their own or borrowed, 
on the improvement of the land, and that is their doubt whether 
at the expiration of a term of settlement they will be allowed 
to enjoy the whole profits of such an improvement, or whether 
it will form the occasion for an enhancement of their assessment. 
.... We think it important that a precise and permanent 
understanding should be come to on the subject and ratified by 
law. The landowner should be guaranteed against any enhance- 
ment of his assessment for such a period as shall secure to him 
such a reasonable return on his investment as will encourage 
the prosecution of improvements. It appears to be quite pos- 
sible to draw up a set of rules defining what the period should 
be for any locality or any class of cases, so that it may be 
clearly known, without fear of mistake or danger of retractation 
and change of view, by every landowner or tenant who executes 
a permanent improvement on the land, whether he is entitled to 
the entire profits arising from it, or to a part, for ever, or for a 
term of years,” 

Elsewhere (Report IJ, p. 169) the Commission remark, with spe- 
cial reference to wells :— 

“Tt might also be possible to stimulate well-construction by 
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extending the practice of Bombay and Madras to Upper India, so 
far as to rule that the assessment of land irrigated from a perma- 
nent well should not be liable to enhancement on account of the 
well at any revision of the settlement, provided the well is kept 
in efficient repair. But whatever plan be adopted to facilitate well- 
construction, we can hardly doubt that in some way the land- 
holder must discharge the cost of first construction, with interest 
thereon, in aterm of years, and thereafter become the sole owner 
of the well, and be placed in respect to it in exactly the same 
position as that which he would have occupied if he had made 
the well himself.” 

It will be seen that the Commission sound a very uncertain 
note as to the nature of the required guarantee. ‘They seem to 
halt and waver between two conflicting opinions, the opinion that 
enterprise and outlay are adequately remunerated when the im- 
prover is secured in the enjoyment of the profits of his improve- 
meut until he has recouped his outlay with interest, and the opinion 
that the profits of an improvement should be permanently secured 
to the improver, 

The Famine Commission’s analysis of the causes of failyre seems 
to be defective in the following particulars, It does not go down 
to the roots of the injustice done by the State in many parts of 
India to zamindars, improvements. It does not set up any stand- 
ard of equity by which the question of the treatment of tenants’ 
improvements by the landlord, and of landlords’ improvements by 
the State may be determined. 

It does not note to_how large an extent the disinclination to im- 
prove, where not explicable by the want of a satisfactory guarantee, 
is caused by the superior lucrativeness of money-lending as an 
investment for capital ; by friction between landlord and tenant, in 
respect of tenants’ improvements ; and by the unfairly heavy bur- 
den thrown on the zamindar-landlord and on the ryot by the 
failure of the chief landlord, the State, to take any direct or active 
share in village improvements. 

The attempt will now be made to supply these omissions. So 
far as it may be successful, it will tend to make the analysis of the 
causes of failure exhaustive, and also to mark out the general 
course which reforms to remove these causes must follow. 

It will be made under these six heads :— 

(1.) The nature of the injustice done by the State to land im- 
provements by zamindars, 

(2.) What are the requirements of equity in the treatment 
of (Indian) tenants’ improvements by landlords and of (Indian) 
landlords’ improvements by the State ? , 

(3.) Is equity satisfied by the non-taxation principle as applied 
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in Bombay and Madras, and by the recoupment principle as 
applied in the North- Western Provinces, Oudh, and the Punjab ? 

(4.) The friction between landlord and tenant caused by the 
want of definite equitable rules regulating their respective rights 
about improvements. 

(5.) The disinclination to improve arising from the greater lu- 
crativeness of money-lending as an investment. 

(6.) The extent to which the failure to improve is traceable to 
the neglect of the chief landlord, the State, to take any active share 
in ordinary village improvements, 

(l.) The nature of the injustice done by the State to land-im- 
provements by zamindars. 

The principle seems in theory to be generally admitted in India 
that security is to be enjoyed by the improving zamindar that he 
will either permanently reap the fruits of his labour, or be fully 
compensated for his outlay if the State takes a share of them. 

But this principle is applied in a variety of ways, all of which 
cannot possibly be right. And, as will be seen, though everywhere 
held in theory, it is not everywhere carried into practice. 

In the Punjab the maker of a new well is protected for twenty 
years from any increased demand for revenue. based on the increase 
of assets produced by the well. Similar protection for ten years 
is given to those who repair old wells or dig water-courses. Evi- 
dently it is supposed in the Punjab that in ten and twenty years 
respectively the profits of repairing and making wells recoup the 
outlay, and that such recoupment adequately compensates the 
improver, 

In the NorthsWestern Provinces the same principle was announc- 
ed in 1872, but with this important difference, that no period is 
prescribed within which recoupment is to be assumed to have 
taken place. About this point the settlement officer is to exercise 
‘an intelligent diseretion. He is “ to assess on existing rents, but 
in such a way as to allow the capital expended by the builder of a 
masonry well, if he be at the time of settlement out of pocket by 
it, to be recouped.” 

Ia the Central Provinces no definite rule has been laid down. 

In Oudh the North-Western Provinces principle has recently 
been announced, The Qudh rule now is that “lands irrigated 
from masonry wells, or otherwise permanently improved by-~ land- 
holders at their own cost, will be so assessed that no extra demand 
will be made from the landholder who has constructed the well or 
works, until he shall have recovered his outlay thereon, including 
capital and reasonable interest.” 

In Madras and Berar rules, not having the force of law, obtain, 
“that the assessment on lands on which wells or other improvements 
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have been constructed by the owners or occupants at their 
own cost shall not be enhanced at a future settlement, except on 
the ground of a general revision of the district rates.” (amine 
Commission, Report II, p. 145). 

In Bombay this rule bas been enacted by express law, Section 
30 of the Bombay Survey Act (I of 1865) says: —“ Such assessment 
shall be fixed, not with reference to improvements made by the 
owners, or from private capital, or resources, during the currency of 
any settlement under this Act, but with reference to general con- 
siderations of the value of land, whether as to soil or situation, 
prices of produce, or facilities of communication.” 

A gradually ascending scale of liberality may thus be traced 
from the hard-and-fast ten and twenty years recoupment rule of 
the Punjab, through the more elastic application of it in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, to the rule, in Madras and Berar, 
that improvements are not to be taxed at all, and to the ratification 
of this rule, in Bombay, by express law. 

These systems fall into three classes: the class in which (as in 
the Punjab, Oudh and the North-Western Provinces) the recoup- 
ment principle is adopted, and the class in which (as in» Madras, 
Berar and Bombay) it is rejected. 

A third class is represented by the Central Provinces where 
no guarantee is given at all. 

The fact that’ in six out of the seven provinces it has been 
found necessary to give a guarantee of some sort, is, perhaps, a 
sufficient indication that the want of a definite rule in the Central 
Provinces must discourage improvements, and expose improving 
zamindars to the risk of injustice. 

The adoption of the recoupment principle in three provinces, 
and its rejection in three other provinces, seems to show that three 
out of the six must certainly be following a wrong course. If 
equity demands that the registered ryots of Madras and Bombay 
should permanently retain that portion of the assets which is deve- 
loped by their improvements, @ fortiori must it demand a similar 
privilege for the registered zamindars of Oudh, the Panjaub, and 
the North-Western Provinces, If, on the other hand, the recoup- 
ment principle can fairly be applied to the zamindars of Upper 
India, a fortiori can it be fairly applied to the registered ryots of 
Southern and Western India. The Government can searcely escape 
one or other of the horns of this dilemma, Either it is wrong 
in taking any of the fruits of the zamindar’s ‘outlay, or it is 
wrovg in taking none of the fruits of the registered ryot’s outlay. 

In the one case the interests of the zamindars of Upper India 
are suffering ; in the other, the interests of the general tax- 
payer, : 
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Justice requires, thérefore, either that in Upper India the re- 
coupment principle should be given up for the principle of 
absolute non-taxation of improvements, or the non-taxation 
principle, which was adopted in Madras in 1852, and in Bombay 
in 1865, must be given up for the recoupment principle, adopted 
in the North-Western Provinces in 1872. 

Or, if neither of these principles is found to be satisfactory, 
some third course must be devised. | 

In a matter of such extreme importance, on which principles 
so conflicting are being followed with, apparently, the certain 
consequence that serious injustice is being done in several pro- 
vinces of India, it would be a very good thing to trace the history 
of the birth, growth, and ultimate acceptance of these opposing 
principles, 

A clear summary of the discussions and arguments by 
which the non-taxation principle has been reached in Madras 
and Bombay, and the recoupment principle in Upper India, 
could scarcely fail to give all the data required for a sound deci- 
sion, or to show conclusively on which side lies the greater truth 
and weight. 

As acontribution to such a summary J offer the following notes, 
in the hope that-the subject may attract the attention of some 
of my brotlier civilians in Madras and Bombay, who can get-at 
the facts, to me at present inaccessible, for those Presidencies. 

The earliest mention of the question that I can trace, is by 
Sir Thomas Munro, in Madras, in 1797, and by Mr. Holt Macken- 
zie, in Upper India, in 1819. It is noticeable that both of these 
eminent men adopted the principle of non-taxation. 

On the 18th July 1797, Sir Thomas (then Captain) Munro, the 
great founder of the ryotwari system of settlement, then an assis- 
tant in the Salem district, suggested to his district officer :— 

‘No additional rent should ever be demanded for improve- 
ments, The ryot who, by digging a well, or building a tank, con- 
verts dry land into garden or rice-fields, should pay no’ more than 
the original rent of the ground...... Nothing would more tend to 
secure a country from famine than numerous wells. They are so 
little affected by the seasons, that their crops seldom fail ; they 
require no extensive repairs; they do not fill up, nor are they 
liable to be swept away by floods, or to be destroyed by an eneny, 
like tanks...... Had it ever been the practice, under Indian Gov- 
ernments, instead of building tanks themselves, to have let , the 
ryots do it, without raising their rents, there would now have 
been infinitely more wet lands than there are, an equal or a 
greater revenue from them, and without any expense to the, pub- 
lic. Jf the old system of imposing an additional rent on every 
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improvement be persevered in, the people will remain for ever 
poor, and revénue uncertain.” (Arbuthnot’s Memoir and Selections, 
I, p. 20). 

‘ It seems,” says Sir A. Arbuthnot, “almost incomprehensible, 
but it is the fact, that these wise and statesman-like views were 
not fully acted on until 1852, more than half a century after 
this letter was written.” 

It seems, I remark, “almost incomprehensible, but it is the fact, 
that these wise and statesman-like views,’ though accepted, a 
generation ago, in the so-called benighted Presidency, and after- 
wards adopted in Bombay, are still ignored in Upper India, and 
that now, eighty-four years after they were first enunciated, 
it is still necessary to repeat them, as if they had been announced 
for the first time the day before yesterday. 

In his celebrated minute, dated Ist July 1819 (para, 242) 
Mr. Holt Mackenzie wrote :— 

“Any share in the improvement resulting from expensive 
works, or the extended culture of the more valuable articles of 
husbandry, it is not properly in the nature of a land-tax to se- 
cure ; to such, therefore, the Honourable Court do not, I suppose, 
look asa means of directly increasing the land-revenue, but 
will be content to draw thence such an increase to the public re- 
sources (in the event of the public exigencies demanding it) 
as can be done in the way of customs and excise.” (Selections 
from the Revenue Records, N.-W. P., 1818—20, p. 63). 

Twenty years later, this principle, then on the point of final 
acceptance in Madras, had made no way in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces. The rule given in Mr. Thomason’s Directions to Settlement 
Officers, published in 1849 was, (para 65.) :—“ Wherever the value 
of land has been much raised by the expenditure of capital in pro- 
viding irrigation, locating labourers, or in other modes, care should 
be taken, lest by too high an assessment an unfair tax be laid on the 
profits of the capital, over and above the just rights of the Govern- 
ment to a portion of the net produce of the land.” 

The utter vagueness of this rule shows plainly that its author 
had formed no definite idea about taxation of improvements, and 
that, up to that time, the question had received very little atten- 
tion in Upper India. In Mr. John Thornton’s elaborate eulogy 
of the Thomasonian system, published in 1849, (Calcutta Review, 
vol. XII, No. XXIV.), the only reference to the question is con- 
tained in the casual remark that “justice as well as policy will 
require that the indefatigable Jat shall not be reduced by dispro- 
portionate taxation to the level of the dissolute Gujur.” 

In 185! the Court _of Directors noticed the subject rather 


prominently, but with almest— equal vagueness, in their Despatch 
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No. 9, dated 13th August, to the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces, 

They wrote (para 489) :—“ Another question of importance {g, 
whether an agriculturist, on the renewal of a settlement, should 
be allowed the full benefit of his improvements, or whether the 
Government should be held entitled to ashare of the additional 
value which his capital and industry, aided by other circumstances, 
have added to the land. We are of opinion that the only satisfac- 
tory principle on which all future rénewals of settlements can be 
made, will be that reference must be had to the value of the land 
at the time, a liberal consideration being given for the improve- 
ments attributable only to the efforts of the tenant himself, and 
especially with regard to such as are of a comparatively recent 
date, and with regard to which he has reaped the advantage only 
for a short period under the old settlement.” 

Here the recoupment principle is plainly hinted at; but the basis 
on which it rests, the steps by which it is reached, and the way 
in which it is to be applied, are all wanting. 

The Saharanpur rules, issued in 1855, are not more explicit, 
They say (Rule XXXVII) :—*“ In villages the cultivation of which 
has been much extended since the settlement by the breaking up 
of new lands, or the percentage of irrigation increased by the 
sinking of new wells or other improvements, the expenditure of 
capital must be allowed, and a moderate jumma assessed.” 

In para 12 of the Gorakhpur instructions, issued in 1856, the 
recoupment principle is somewhat more plainly affirmed :-—“ The 
assessment should be determined..... upon the general principles 
inculeated in the Saharanpur rules, due advertence being had as 
well to prospective eapabilities as to present assets, and also 
to any expenditure of capital by a proprietor for which he may 
not have had the means of obtuining a fully remunerative return.” 

The Oudh assessment circular of 1860 made no express reference 
to improvements, but directed observance of the Saharanpur rules 
generally. Bat in December 1864 it was notified to Oudh land- 
holders that, at the revision of assessment then going on, no 
addition would be made to the assessment of lands irrigated from 
permanent wells, constructed after the date of the intimation, on 
account merely of the irrigation afforded therefrom. Land irrigat- 
ed from such wells was ordered to be entered as unirrigated in the 
survey and settlement papers. : 

It was further announced, in February 1865, soon after the first 
Lucknow agricultural exhibition, that land artificiatly irrigated 
by means of expensive European machinery, would be rated as 
unirrigated for the purposes of the settlement then in progress. 

In 1870, the publication of some of Mr, Charles, Elhott’s 
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assessment reports revived the question. It became known that 
in parganas Shamsabad and Kaimganj of the Farakhabad district, 
Mr. Elliott had classed as dry, land irrigated from pakka wells built 
within the term of the last settlement. 

The Pioneer (31st March 1870. promptly attacked Mr. Elliott. 
It said, “this idea of rewarding zamindars for improvements 
is novel, and contrary to the principles which have hitherto 
guided our assessments, We make settlements for long periods 
with the view to induce landowners to improve their estates and 
with the hope of getting increased revenue at the end of the 
period........ With the prospect of a three pes cent. income-tax 
before us, we strongly object to throwing away the land-revenue 
in rewarding landowners for attending to their own interests.” 

Mr. Elliott effectively defended himself by replying that the 
wells so treated by him were not “ancient wells; the value of 
which may be looked upon as pretty well recouped by this time,” 
and that in liverally treating new improvements he was only 
observing the standing orders of his department, already quoted. 

The controversy seems to have attracted the notice of the local 
Government, for, in December 1870, the settlement officers of the 
North-Western Provinces were asked for their opinions on the mode 
of assessing lands irrigated from masonry wells or other works con- 
structed by landlords during the preceding settlement. 

Of the twenty settlement officers consulted, not one questioned 
the right of Government to share, sooner or later, in the increase 
of assets produced by such improvements, This right was assumed 
by all to exist, and scarcely_any argument was given in support 
of it. The strength of the presumption arising from the Bombay 
and Madras practice was not noticed. The conclusion reached was, 
that no compensation at all was necessary where masonry wells are 
sunk merely in lieu of kachha wells; and that in other cases the 
recoupment principle should be followed, the improving zamindar 
being left such a rental from the land improved as would, during 
the settlement, repay him his outlay with interest. 

As already ‘noticed, this recoupment principle was announced in 
the North-Western Provinces in 1872. 

The absence of discussion of the grounds on which thig 
principle is considered fair, is so conspicuous in all Oudh and 
North-West references to the subject which I have been able to find, 
that it is necessary to notice here the only arguments to be found 
in the 1870-72 papers, 

One officer considered that a settlement for thirty years was an 
‘improving lease,’ and that the tenant was expected to put the 
estate into good order. 

Now, no one denies that. the Thomasonian system of thirty 
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years settlements has had a considerable effect in extendin 
cultivation and introducing more valuable staples. But neither this 
nor any other kind of i improvement is stipulated for. The engage. 
ments exchanged between the State and the zamindar do not bind 
the zamindar to spend one penny in improving the land, or even 
in keeping it from deterioration, They do not guarantee to him 
compensation if he improves, or to the State compensation if the 
land goes out of gear. 

The lease has no single feature in common with an ordinary 
improving lease, except ‘the fact that it runs at a fixed rent for a 
considerable term. It is true that the talukdari sanads in Oudh 
contain the stipulation that the talukdar will, to the best of his 
power, try to promote the agricultural resources of his estate, (Garden 
of India, p. 203), but the talukdari sanads are title-deeds, not 
leases, and have nothing whatever to do with the treatment of 
North-West zamindars ‘by North-West settlement officers. How, 
again, can a lease be called an improving lease, when, in the terms 
on which it is granted and periodically renewed, no distinction 
is made between the improving and non-improving tenant, and 
when non-improvement by the tenant is the general result, the 
only other result that is at all distinct being that where the tenant 
(the zamindar) does improve, he too often does so to his own 
detriment ? 

Another officer, with great propriety, likened the improving 
zamindar’s position to that of a managing partner who had im- 
proved a joint estate by the outlay of capital. He justly held 
that the other partner, the State, must of course bear his share of 
the cost, and that when thisshare had been paid he was equally 
entitled to his share of the profit, since he owned a share in the 
inherent capability of the land for improvement, and thus it would 
be unreasonable for the mauaging partner to consider himself 
entitled to all the profits of the improvements, merely because he 
had anticipated his partner in developing the resources of the 
joint estate, 

The weak point about this argument is that it is no argument at 
all. It merely consists of a perfectly appropriate analogy, and 
of a begging of the only question that is in issue. That question 
is not whether the State and zamindar are partners, or whether 
the zamindar should be compensated for his outlay ifthe State 
wants to share in the profits, but whether sufficient compensation 
is paid by the State, when it simply refrains from taking a share 
of the profits for such ‘number of years as will recoup the outlay, 
with interest. 

Before coming to the equitable aspects of this question, some fur- 
ther indications of the weakuess of the recoupment theory may be 
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noticed in addition to those furnished by the presumption arising . 
out of the ultimate triumph of the contrary theory in Madras and 
Bombay, by the general absence of supporting argument, and the 
untenableness of such arguments as can be traced. 

If the recoupment theory can, in the North-Western Provinces, 
be fairly applied to the improvements of the State’s partner, the 
zamindar, a fortiori, one would suppose, should it be applied 
to improvements made by the tenants of the joint estate, 

But the North-Western Provinces rent-law on this point is in 
direct conflict with revenue usage. It provides (Act XII. of 188], 
section 44) that the right of an improving tenant to receive com- 
pensation, when ejected, only ceases to exist when the improvement 
has ceased to increase the aunual letting value of the land. 

Here the recoupment principle is distinctly ignored. In cases 
under this section it is only applied when the landlord can show 
that, in consideration of the improvement, he has allowed the te- 
naut to hold at a favourable rate of rent. Such allowance is to be 
taken into account in settling the amount ‘of compensation to be 
paid. Obviously this sort of recoupment is a very different sort of 
recoupment from that which obtains in the case of the improving 
zamindar, ‘‘he zamindar can, if he likes, annually revise his 
tenant’s rent. ‘ The State binds itself not to revise the zamindar’s 
revenue for thirty years. When it fixes the revenue for that period 
it bases its calculation both on present assets and prospective capa- 
bilities (See the Gorakhpur Instructions quoted above). 

Whether its zamindar-tenant makes.one well or fifty during the 
thirty years, makes no difference in the revenue payable during that 
period. The State, then, cannot possibly claim that it has allow- 
ed its zamindar-tenant to hold at a favourable rate of rent in con- 
sideration of his improvements, and that this allowance should ba 
set off against the compensation, which it would otherwise be bound 
to pay before taking a share of the profits, I say, then, that the 
North-Western Provinces rent courts have to ignore the recoup- 
ment principle, while the revenue officers have to apply it, and 
that this inconsistency is an indication of its uusoundness. 

On this very point there is an inconsistency betweeu the rent- 
laws of the adjacent provinces of Oudh and the North-West. 

The Oudh Jaw assumes that in thirty years a tenant has been 
completely recouped for his improvements, whether his landlord 
has, or has not, allowed him to hold at a favourable rate of rent. 
The North-West Jaw, as we have seen, puts no such limit to the 
survival of the right to compensation. 

_ A similar inconsistency is to be found in the draft rent bill pre- 
pared by the Bengal Rent-law Commission, By Section 22, Clause 
| 50 
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(3), an occupancy ryot is permanently secured against enhancement 
in consequence of increase to the productive powers of his 
holding caused by his agency or expense. On this point the Com- 
mission note in para, 55 of their report :— 

“If the” (occupancy) “ryot has improved his holding, has 
rendered his land more productive by expending his labour or capi- 
tal upon it, the benefit of the improvement will be his and his 
alone, Thus the law encourages thrift and industry by guaran- 
teeing the enjoyment of their fruits to the persons who exercise 
these qualities.” Here the recoupment principle is absolutely re- 
jected. But in Section 29, which secures compensation for im- 
provements to an ejected (ordinary) tenant who has held conti- 
nuously for three or more, but less than twelve, years, the recoup- 
ment principle is very distinctly applied. If Jandlord and tenant 
do not agree about the terms of compensation, either may move 
the Civil Court to decide them. Three principles are then laid 
down for the guidance of the Court in such cases, the first of 
‘which, borrowed from the Agricultural Holdings Act (England) 
of 1875, is :— 

“The amount of the ryot’s compensation in respect of an im- 
provement shall be the sum laid out by the ryot on the im- 
provement, with a deduction of a proportionate part thereof for 
each year while the tenancy endures after the year of tenancy 
in which the outlay is made, and while the improvement con- 
tinues unexhausted.” It is not stated how the ‘proportionate 
part’ for each year is to be calculated, nor do the Commission’s 
published proceedings explain why the recoupment principle is 
adopted in one section and rejected in another. 

It is impossible not to feel that a principle which is applied 
so irregularly and contradicted so constantly cannot be well 
established. 

But the injustice to the zamindars of Upper India is not 
merely that a principle of imperfect equity is applied to their 
improvements, It lies also in the fact that, hitherto, the recoup- 
ment principle, whether sound or unsound in theory, has been 
very sparingly acted on in practice. The unfortunate zamindars 
have not received even the half loaf that, proverbially, is better 
than no bread. It is not necessary to dwell on this painful fact, 
but only to prove it. I do so by citing the recently-published 
Settlement Officer’s Manual for the North-Western Provinces. 

At p. 131 Mr. Vincent Smith says:—“It is to be feared’ that 
the instruction of the Directors to refrain from taxing unexhausted 
improvements has often been lost sight of, and I cannot find any 
mention. of respect shown for such improvements except in 
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Mr. 8S. M. Moens’ settlement report for Bareilly (p. 156), and 
Mr, C. A. Eitiott’s rent-rate reports for Shamsubaud Last, and 
Kaimganj in Farakhabad.” 

And he gives the following quotation from a despatch of the 
local Government, dated 2nd March 1874:—* This principle of 
respecting improvements made by the owner has been laid down 
in. theory in the settlement directions for these provinces, and en- 
deavour is no doubt sometimes made to give effect to it in more 
marked and exceptional cases, but, as a rule, it is lost sight of, and 
it is probably impossible under our existing system of settlement 
to give it anything approaching full effect.” 


(2.) What are the requirements J equity inthe treatment of 
(Indian) tenants’ improvements by landlords, and of (Indian) 
landlords’ improvements by the State ? 


The following attempt to define these requirements is offered as 
a contribution to the subject, needing, probably, much modification 
before it can be accepted as final or complete. 

The right to improve the land, and the duty of improving it, 
seem to belong to, and rest upon, the same persons, and to devolve 
together. 

Primarily and preferentially it seems to be the right and duty of 
the owner, that is, the rent-receiver, to improve. When, however, 
this right and duty are not exercised and discharged in a reason- 
able time, they seem to devolve upon the tenant, or rent-payer, aud 
to authorise him to.claim permissien to improve. 

Whoever makes improvements, the increased produce resulting 
therefrom is the outcome of the labour and capital of the im- 
prover, and of the inherent qualities of the soil. 

As the labour and capital are the property of the improver, 
whether landlord or tenant, and the inherent qualities of the soil 
are the property of the landlord, the right to acquire some share 
of the increased produce resulting from a tenant’s improvement 
equitably accrues to his landlord. 

The special function of equity, in this connexion, is to 
distribute fairly between these two producing causes, the in- 
crease effected, and to settle such equitable terms as_ shall 
secure to the improving tenant the liberal remuneration 
of his labour and outlay, without depriving the landlord of the 
means of acquiring the share due to the inherent qualities of 
the soil. 

The preferential right of the landlord to improve requires 
that, before the authority applied to permits a tenant to improve, 
opportunity should be given to the landlord of deciding whether 
he will exercise his option of making the improvement himself 
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or will join with the tenant in making it, or leave it wholly to 
him. 

The fact that the inherent qualities of the soil which make an 
improvement possible belong to the landlord, confers on the 
Jandlord the right of buying up the tenant’s improvement, after 
a reasonable period, varying with the return to the tenant’s outlay 
yielded by the improvement. 

This right, however, does not permanently survive to the landlord. 

The period when the landlord might equitably exercise this 
right of purchase, would probably arrive when the aggregate return 
to outlay amounted to half of the actual outlay, with interest 
at the rate at which the tenant could have borrowed the capital 
expended, 

The price at which the landlord might purchase should be, 
as nearly as possible, the sum required at the time of the pur- 
chase to construct a similar improvement, in the same locality, 
yielding the same advantages, in the shape of increased letting 
value, to an equal area of similar land. 

Until this price has been paid, directly or indirectly, the land- . 
lord has no right to enhance the tenant’s rent on account of 
any increase to the letting value of his holding caused by the 
improvement. 

When the time for purchase arrives, it is open to the landlord 
to propose to postpone for a certain period the exercise of* his 
right of purchase, on condition that during such period a portion 
of the profits of the improvement should be annually set off 
as the equivalent of an instalment of the purchase-money and 
of interest on the unpaid instalments. 

If the landlord fails either to purchase directly at the proper 
time, or to arrange for an indirect purchase, the only indulgence 
that can be shown to him consistently with the paramount neces- 
sity of encouraging to the utmost the exercise of thrift, 
energy, and foresight, is to fix a further period at which it shall be 
open to him to purchase half the improvement, but after which, 
if such right of purchase is not exercised, the whole benefit of 
the improvement shall vest permanently in the tenant. 

An improving tenant should always have the power of selling 
or mortgaging to his landlord his property. in his improvement, 
and of selling it toa tenant coming in in his place. But in the 
latter case the landlord should have a right of pre-emption. 

In India, in the temporarily settled districts, the rights; here 
defined as belonging to the landlord seem to belong half to the 
zamindar-landlord and half to the State-landlord ; and in the 
ryotwari districts wholly to the State, as regards improvements 
made by the registered ryots. 
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There is an essential difference between the rights of the State 
in respect of, improvements made by zamindars, and in respect 
of those made by ryots ; the essence of the difference lying in the 
fact that the ownership of the inherent qualities of the soil is 
shared-between the State and the zamindar, but does not vest at 
all in the ryot. 

It seems to follow that the State’s right, in respect of a zamin- 
dar’s improvement, can extend only to acquiring, by direct or in- 
direct purchase, one half of such improvement, and that whatever 
degree of privilege and protection vests inthe ryot in respect of 
bis improvements against his landlord, whether zamindar or 
State, vests a fortiori, and to a still greater extent, in the zamin- 
dar in respect of his improvements against his co-proprietor, the 
State. 

There is, however, one exception to this stronger position of the 
zamindar, and that is, that on the principle of nullum tempus 
occurrit regi, the public interests require that it should be 
open to the State at any period to acquire by purchase the whole 
of aryot’s improvement, or the half of a zamindar’s improve- 
ment. . } 

The right and duty of improving the land in India are shared, 
in the temporarily settled districts, between the State and the 
zamindar. ° 

The right of improving does not devolve on the ryot until both 

of his landlords, the zamindar and the State, have failed to im- 


prove. ‘eer 


(3). Is the standard thus set up satisfied by the non-taxution 
principle as applied in Bombay and Madras, and by the 
recoupment principle as applied in the North-West Pro- 
vinces, Oudh, and the Punjub ? 


As, in the ryotwari districts of Madras and Bombay, the Gov- 
ernment fails to exercise its right of purchase, whether direct or 
indirect, of the ryot’s improvements, and abstains, at all events 
in theory, from encroaching on assets produced by such improve- 
nents, it seems that equity is satisfied as regards the ryot, but 
that the legitimate development of the revenue, and the interests 
of the general tax-payer, are seriously neglected. I here refer to 
the principles professed, not to the way in which they may be 
applied in practice. 

Tt must be left to observers in these Presidencies to say whether 
the principle of non-taxation of improvements is strictly enforced. 
In at least one Madras district this does not seem to have been the 
case. Mr. Phillips says:—“ The Bellary district is one that, 
above all others, requires wells. What is the reason of their 
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non-existence or their comparative scarcity ? The main reason is 
probably the following, that formerly land irrigated by private wells 
was assessed as wet land. Here was an I{ncentive to enterprise 
and energy, here a stimulus to improved cultivation!...... What 
object was there for a ryot to dig a well when he knew his assess- 
ment would be at once quadrupled or multiplied even ten-fold? 
No wonder that Mr. Ballard, Madras member of the Famine Com- 
mission, should have had lately to call upon the Collector of Bel- 
lary to report why in F. 1281 (1874) there were only 12,331 wells 
in the Bellary district as against 16,252 in F. 1262 (1855)..... 
We believe it is comparatively recently that land irrigated by pri- 
vate wells was reduced to the highest dry assessment of the village 
in which they were situated, provided that this was not less than 
one rupee. This relaxation of the former prohibitive rule has not 
yet had time to show its good effects, especially as bad seasons 
have lately preponderated...... For purposes of irrigation each 
taluq requires at least five thousand wells. It is to be hoped 
that under the more favourable rule, and after the clearing off 
of debts incurred during the famine, the cultivators may be in- — 
duced to turn their attention in this direction. But the new rule, 
though an improvement, is not yet what it should be, 
For new wells, not a pice of extra assesment should be imposed, 
much less the highest assessment for dry land. The Bombay Gov- 
ernment are fully alive to the importance of this.” (A Blacker 
Pamphlet ; 1878, page 19). 

1 borrow from Mr. Phillips’ pamphlet (page 20) his citation of 
the Bombay orders on this subject, as they show that the interests 
of the State are being sacrificed because, in Bombay, it is not seen 
that the State rights in the inherent water-bearing properties of 
the soil, and consequent right to acquire some of the profits of 
improvements which bring those properties into use, might be 
easily and equitably enforced by the direct or indirect purchase of 
the ryot’s wells after a reasonable period. 


These orders are :— 
“That in the case of old wells constructed before the first settle- 


ment, all special water assessment should be abandoned, and the 
maximum jerayet (dry) rate alone levied. | 

“That in the ease of new wells constructed subsequent to the 
first settlement, the ordinary dry crop-rate should be imposed 
without any addition whatever on account of the new wells.” 
(G. R. No. 1,028, February 25th, 1874.) 

“ A maximum jerayet (dry) rate should clearly not be im- 
posed in cases where a well has been constructed since the intro- 
duction of the survey, and where that alone, and not the actual 


quality of the soil, warrants the imposition, ‘To do so would in 
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effect be to tax improvements made during the currency of a 
settlement, aud would be in contravention of Section 30 of the 
Survey Act. The only principle on which such a proceeding 
would be justifiable would be in consideration of the water-bear- 
ing properties of the soil. Butthe Survey officers have admitted 
their inability to act on this principle generally, and the result of 
the proposed system would be to tax the man whose enterprise and 
labour have induced him to sink a well, while his neighbour, whose 
land may possess precisely the same properties, escapes the extra 
burden, simply because he has not availed himself of his opportu- 
nities.” (G. R. No. 4,050, August 22nd, 1871). 

In comparing the recoupment principle with the suggested equit- 
able standard the question whether the principle is actually ap- 
plied need not again be raised. The issue at this point for decision 
is whether, if applied, it compensates zamindar and tenant to the 
extent that equity seems to require, 

Equity, as we have seen, seems to demand for a ryot’s improve- 
ment :-— 

(1) The untaxed enjoyment by him of the whole profits for a 
reasonable period, extending, the writer suggests, till haif, of the 
outlay has been recouped with interest ; 

(2) The payment to him, either directly or indirectly, of the 
sum required to make the improvement as it stands at the time of 
purchase ; 

(3) When indirect purchase is resorted to, an express contract 
between landlord aud-tenant_as to the terms and period of repay- 
ment ; 

(4) The postponement until the purchase has been completed, 
of any enhancement on account of increase to letting value caused 
by the improvement ; 

(5) The fixation of a further reasonable period at whieh, by pay- 
ing half the cost, the Jandlord might acouire half the ryot’s pro- 
perty in the improvement, but after which, if such acquisition did 
not take place, the whole property in the improvement would vest 
absolutely in the ryot ; 

.6) The right to sell or mortgage the improvement to the land- 
lord, and to sell it to an incoming tenant, pre-emption being re- 
served to the landlord. 

To zamindars’ improvements the fifth of these stipulations would 
not apply, but 

(7) The superior landlord’s right of acquisition would extend to 
only half the improvement. 

Under the recoupment principle, as applied to zamindars im- 
provements, the first and third of these requirements are not satis- 
fied, There is, as yet,.uo such thing as the dircet form of 
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purehase, required by the second stipulation. Either the indirect 
form of purchase is presumed to take place in ten or twenty years 
as in the Panjaub, or the period during which it may be presumed 
to have taken place is to be calculated by the intelligent discretion 
of the settlemeut officer, as in the North-Western Provinces. No 
sort of precise provision is made as to what will be considered rea- 
sonable interest, or as to allowances for cost of maintenance, or 
average rate of profit to be presumed. Consequently the zamindars 
are quite in the dark as to the way in which the settlement officer 
of the future will deal with their improvements, and confidence is 
not inspired. 

Whether the fourth requirement is satisfied will depend, in 
Oudh and the North-West Provinces, on the degree of intelligence 
that accompanies the settlement officer’s discretion, and on the 
accuracy with which he collects the necessary data. In the Pau- 
jaub the hit-or-miss twenty years rule can very rarely hit the 
precise period at which the indirect form of payment has been 
fully made. In most cases the true mark must be missed, and too 
iittle compensation given, or too much. | 

It is difficult to account for the acceptance of the recoupment 
principle, as applied in Upper India, except by supposing that the 
local Governments, when dealing with the subject, forgot the true 
economic analysis of profits on the outlay of capital ; over-estimated 
the gains, and under-rated the losses, the risks, and the costs of 
maintenance of works of improvements; and. measured their 
treatment of the question less by the high standard of western 
equity than by the lower criterion furnished by the practice of past 
native Governments. 

It does not seem to have been remembered that an ‘improving’ 
zamindar not only furnishes the capital, but superintends its em- 

loyment, and runs whetever risk there may be of losing it. 

‘The remuneration which is obtained in any country for mere 
abstinence, is measured by the current rate of interest on the best 
security, such security as precludes any appreciable chance of losing 
tlie principal. Whata person expects to gain, who superintends 
the employment of his own capital, is always more, and generally 
much more, than this. The rate of profit greatly exceeds the rate 
of interest. The surplus is partly compensation for risk. By 
lending his capital, on unexceptionable security, he runs little or 
no risk. But if he embarks in business on his own-account, he 
always exposes his capital to some, and in many cases to, very 
great, danger of partial or total loss. For this danger he must be 
compensated, otherwise he will not incur it. He must likewise 
be remunerated for the devotion of his time and labour. ..... The 
gross profits from capital, the gains returned to. those who supply 
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the funds for production, must suffice for these three purposes, 
They must afford a sufficient equivalent for abstinence, indemnity 
for risk, and‘remuneration for the labour’ and skill required for 
superintendence,,.... The three parts into which profit may 
be considered as resolving itself, may be described respectively 
as interest, insurance, and wages of superintendence,” —(Principles 
of Political Economy, Book 11, Ch. XV, Section I), 

This canon is the justification of my suggestion that improve- 
ments should be wholly untaxed, and wholly free from the land- 
lord’s right of acquisition, until the aggregate profits have 
amounted to half the outlay, plus interest. 

The omission to allow for insurance and wages of superin- 
tendence is the chief flaw in the recoupment principle as applied 
in Upper India, and, apparently, in England also, under the 
Agricultural Holdings Act (Cap : 92, Sec. 7). 

Imperfect emancipation from the ‘damnosa hereditas’ of 
extortionate practice bequeathed by the displaced native Govern- 
ments, accounts, probably, for some part of the want of sensitive- 
ness to equity of which I complain. ‘The emancipation already 
achieved has been so extensive, that the nooks and corners into 
which it has still to be carried escape notice. 

Narcissus-like, the founders of the Thomasonian school seem 
to have been so fascinated with the charms of their own symme- 
trical measures, as to have sunk into forgetfulness of their possible 
defects. ‘The thirty years settlements are models of moderation 
when contrasted with- the—revenue_systems of the later Moghal 
empire. But they are not perfection. Some relics of the evil ‘ old 
system of imposing an additional rent on every improvement, — 
inveighed against by Munro in 1797,—still survive in °1882, It 
is surely time now that they should be swept utterly away. 

The extent to which the existing protection to tenants, improve- 
ments, where the recoupment priuciple is applied, falls short of 
the apparent demands of equity, varies considerably in the different 
provinces, 

In Oudh, the thirty years’ limit in bar of compensation, is objec- 
tionable, not because this period, in a great number of cases, may 
not be enough to adequately compensate the tenant, but because it 
would be insufficient in some cases, and chiefly because itis accom- 
panied by no such provisions as would afford complete security to 
the tenant that the period would be extended when insufficient, 
and to the landlord that the full, fair compensation, and no more, 
would be payable by him when seeking to enhance or eject. In 
other words, the rule may secure the first and second requirements, 
but there is no certainty that it will do so, and no demonstration 
to the tenant that it will do so. 
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_ The expresss contract constituting the third requirement is not 
stipulated for, The fourth requirement, like the first and second, 
may or may not be satisfied. The absence of the fifth require- 
ment combined with the absence of the third, deprives the tenant of 
the privilege of acquiring a permanent property in the improvement 
by the landlord’s failure to purchase, or to contract for indirect. pur- 
chase, at the proper time. Thus the stimulus to the tenant is 
weakened, and an undesirable inducement is given to. an indolent 
landlord to abstain from taking any active share in improvements, 

The Punjab rule only differs from the Oudh rule in making the 
improvements of a tenant-at-will lapse, at his death, to his landlord, 
It does this by substituting the words ‘‘ any tenant, or, in the case of 
a tenant with a right of occupancy, the person from whom he has 
inherited ” for the words of the Oudh Rent Act, “any tenant, or 
the person from whom he has inherited.” 

This rule of lapse seems to be a pernicious curtailment of the 
tenant’s right, directly oppused to the principle of security. 

The rule in the North-Western Provinces is superior to that in 
the Punjab and Oudh, since it discards the recoupment principle, 
and the assumption that complete recoupment takes place in thirty 
years. But it is inferior to the rule in those provinces in failing 
to forbid enhancement, as well as ejectment, until compensation 
has been paid. In common with the rule of Oudh and the Punjab, 
it provides for indirect payment by a beneficial lease on permission 
to hold at a favourable rate, but fails to require such holding to be 
arranged for at a particular period, or to provide for lapse to the 
tenant if the landlord allows the proper period to pass. 

it allows sale of a tenant’s holding to convey to the in-comer the 
outgoing -tenant’s property in his improvement, but reserves no 
right of pre-emption of the improvement to the landlord. : 

The draft bill of the Bengal Rent Commission, already noticed, 
goes beyond the requirements of equity in favour of the occupancy- 
ryot, and is, therefore, unfair to the landlord. On the other hand, 
in the case of ordinary tenants, by proposing to deduct part of the 
amount due for compensation for each year from the beginning of 
the tenancy, it infringes the first requirement. It provides no 
right of lapse tothe tenant. It justly requires that any sum ne- 
cessary to put the improvement into good repair, should be taken 
into consideration, and also any deterioration of the holding caused 
by the act of. the ryot. It allows no compensation for, improve- 
ments by ryots who have held for less than three years continuously. 
Why this exception is made is not apparent.. The sections, as 
drafted, make improvements lapse to the landlord on a, tenant’s 
death, since the words, common to the other Acts, are omitted :— 
“or the person from whom he hag inherited,’ _ I do not think that 
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this omission can be intentional; it is so ineonsistent with the 
general tenor of the Commission’s recommendations. 

The draft tenancy bill for the Central Provinces (sections 39° to 
44)-goes further than the rent law in other provinces, im the direc- 
tion of reducing the area of dispute between landlord and tenant. 
It presumes a preferential right on the part of landlords to im- 
prove, except as regards the holdings of occupancy-tenants. Jt con 
templates the issue of rules prescribing how ordinary tenants 
wishing to improve are to give notice to their landlords, and fix- 
ing the period within which the landlord’s preferential right 
may be exercised. It precludes an ejected tenant from receiving 
eompensation when the improvement has been made on the land- 
lord’s home-farm (six) without the landlord’s express consent ; 
when made without due notice, or before the expiry of the time 
allowed for exercise of the landlord’s preferential right ; or when 
made under a ‘contract binding him not to elaim eompensation. 
And the tenant is deprived of the power of contracting himself, 
in future, out of the protective scope of the Act. 

These provisions are, I think, distinctly in advance of the law 
of the North-Western Provinees, the Punjab, aud Oudh, and of the 
draft bill for Bengal. 

(4.) The Famine Commission’s analysis of the eauses of the 
failure of the Land Improvement Aet ouniits also to notice the 
friction between landlord and tenant produced by the absence of 
definite equitable rules regulating thevr respective rights about 
smprovements, 

Iu the North-Western Provinces, the want, I believe, is much 
felt of some speedy, cheap, and simple procedure for enhanciug 
rents on lands improved by the owner. A landlord wishing to im 
prove is deterred by the certainty that he will have extreme 
difficulty in securing for himself the increased produce resulting 
from the improvement, as well as by the uncertainty as to how it 
will be treated at the next revision of assessment. 

In Oudh it is a matter of daily experience that the eompensa- 
tion sections of the Rent Act have led laudholders, as a rule, to 
refuse permission toa tenant te improve, until he* has agreed in 
writing never to claim cempensation. This unpleasant result is 
not all the fault of the landlords by any means. It is eliefly 
attributable to the immoderate awards for compensation which are 
apt to be given when a Rent Court relies on a local enquiry by 
commission, and is unable to imspeet the improvement itself. 

In the Rae Bareli district the extraordinary ease with 
which both rent and revenue are eollected is a proof that 
geueral friction between landlord and tenant is exceptionally 
slight. But I can state from personal experience that even here 
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infinite harm’ is being done by the unsatisfactory state of the law 
about improvements, infinite delay incurred in protecting from 
drought a tract specially exposed to its attacks. 

In January last an anonymous correspondent, professing to’ be 
neither a resideut nor a tenant of the district, assured me that 
but for the obstacles thrown in their way by ‘the landholders, 
most of the teuants could aud would provide irrigation for their 
holdings. In particular, he said, numbers of the kachha wells 
made during the drought of 1880 would be converted into masonry 
wells, if only the landlord’s opposition could be prevented. District 
officers are not in the habit of attending to avonymous communica- 
tions, but I confess that thisone made a considerable impression 
on me. Its truth is strikingly confirmed by the fact that, where 
the obstacle referred to is removed, the tenants do improve on 
« large scale. I give one or two instances. The Estates Officer 
of Rae Bareli, Mr. W. Blennerhassett, has devised very successful 
means for encouraging tenants to improve. A tenant wishing 
to make a masonry well is assisted, partly with materials, partly 
with a cash contribution, partly with a loan free of interest ; some-. 
times with the grant of a small plot of ground to plaut a grove 
on. And, when desired, a guarantee is given, protecting the 
tenant from enhancement for ‘a considerable period. That the 
terms given are thought equitable, and that tenants will improve 
actively when fairly treated, is, I think, shown by the résult. 
During the year ending 30th September 1881, 458 masonry wells 
were made by tenants on these terms in the estates under Mir. 
Blennerhassett’s management. 

The essence of his method is that it settles the compensation 
difficulty at the time when it can be settled most easily. The 
tenant receives compensation that satisfies him at the time the 
well is made, and, in return, readily renounces all claim to com- 
pensation in the future. The example is one that will, I hope, 
be widely followed. I can say this with perfect freedom, because 
this good work has been wholly devised and carried through by 
Mr. Blenuerhassett and the managers under him. 

In the same district (Rae ~ Bareli) Raja Jag Mohan Singh of 
Chandapur applies the same principle. He gives to, au 
improving tenaut a rent-free ploi on which to plant a small grove. 
‘This form of compensation is greatly liked by Hindus, to whom, 
as Mr. Beuett told us the other day, the planting of a tree is-a 
duty only less sacred than the procreation of a sou and the digging 
of a well. During the last two years Raja Jag Mohan Singh's 
tenants have built 110 masoury wells. Rana “Shankar Baksh, 
(the Vice-president of the Talukdar’s Association) is working the 
same plan °n his fine estate, These gentlemen repres¢ut that 
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the extension of tenants’ improvements by this means would be 
greatly facilitated if the landlords’ conveyances of the rent-free 
grants, and the tenauts’ agreements, waiving claims to future 
compensation, could be exempted from the troublesome and 
expensive requirements of the Registration and Stamp Acis. 
Other good landlurds in this peaceful district,—an Arcadia of 
happy memories to all who have served in it,—are doing well iu 
this matter. The Rani of Tiloi has helped her tenants to make 
94 masonry wells, and Lal Jung Bahadur Singh of Siwan has 
helped his people to make forty two. 

Want of space alone prevents me from carrying further the de- 
moustration, that friction between laudlord and tenant, caused by 
the absence of clear and equitable definition of their respective 
rights, and of simple procedure for carryiug their rights into effect, 
is a potent obstacle to progress in land improvement in India. 

(5.) Auother of the causes of failure, not noticed by the 
Famine Commission, is the disinclination to improve, arising 
from the greater lucrativeness of money-lending as an invest- 
ment. 

The average return to outlay on ordinary improvements, such as 
wells, is probably about ten per cent This, though a splendid in- 
vestment to tlhe European mind, bears a very different aspect to 
the zamindar, who sees the money-lender getting twenty-four per 
cent. aud more. As Mr. Irwin says, (“Garden of India,” p. 315) :— 
“ The few small farmers who have a little spare cash do not 
apply it to the soil, but lend it to their poorer neighbours. ... at 
24 or 36 per cent. interest, which undoubtedly, as far as they are 
coucerued, is a more profitable investment.” Where mere mouey- 
making is the object, an investment in improvements is a very 
feeble attraction. Where the ruling passion is the more geveral 
and more reputable love of land, a mortgage ou Naboth’s. vineyard 
is infinitely more tempting than a pakka well on the home farm, 

The axe will be effectively laid to the roots of this obstacle 
whenever the problem is solved of bringing capital, borrowed by 
the State at English rates of interest, to the assistance of the rural 
classes; whether landlords or ‘tenants. 

For the direct effect of such application, on any large seale, must 
be to bring down the preseut usurious rates very considerably. 

The influence of the Government might further be effectually 
wielded by taking very much more trouble than is possible under 
the present Jack-of-all-trades system of district administration, to 
implant in the minds of landowners a strong sense of their duty to 
improve, When things are made distinctly pleasant for the land- 
owner wito protects his estate from drought, and distinctly unplea- 
sant fur the Shylocks.and Bassanios who neglect this duty for 
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usury or extravagance, a quantity of capital will be poured into 
the land, which at present circulates im much less wholesome 
channels, The requisite fulerum for leverage of this kind might 
be got by inserting in the engagements taken at all future settle- 
ments, clauses binding the landowners to satisfy the Government 
from time to time that they are developing the agricultural resources 
of their estates and protecting them from drought, to a reasonable 
extent, and binding the Government to treat the improvements 
made liberally and equitably, the terms being definitely specified. 

(6.) Lastly, the Famine Commission have overlooked the ea- 
tent to which the failure to improve is traceable to the neglect of 
the chief landlord, the State, to tuke any active share in ordi- 
nury village wmprovements. 

Every body knows, though no one acts as if he knew it, that 
in India the State is the chief landlord. In the ryotwari districts 
it is, practically, the sole landlord. 

As remarked by Sir John Strachey in the Legislative Council in 
January 1871, when introducing the Land Improvement Bill,.“ the 
Government of India was not only a Government, but the receiver, 
as the represeutative of the public, of that portion of the rent of © 
the land which had belonged from time immemorial to the State ; 
and in its capacity of chief landlord of the country, duties de- 
volved on the Government for the improvement of the lund and 


for the advancement generally of agriculture, beyond the ordi- 


nary duties of a Government, and similar in kind to those 
duties which a good landlord had everywhere to perform.’ 

In the despatch describing the nature of the Bill to the Secre- 
tary of State, Lord Mayo wrote :— 

“There is perhaps, no eountry in the world in: which the State 
has so immediate aud direct an interest in such (agricultural) 

uestions. ‘Fhe Government of India is not only a Government 
but a chief landlord. The land-revenue, which yields twenty 
millions of her annual income, is derived from that proportion. of 
tbe rent which belongs to the State, and not to individual pro- 
prietors. 

Throughout the greater part of India every measure for the 
improvement of the land enhances the vulue of the property. of 
the State. The duties which wn England are performed by a 
good landlord, fall in India, 1m a great measure, wpon the Gov- 
ernment. Speuking generally, thé only Indian landlord who 
can command the requisite knowledge and capital is the State. 
‘The Government has always, at least by its legislation, recognised 
the duty.” (Hunter’s Life of Lord Mayo, II, p. 322). 

What the Government of Lord Mayo seems to have failed to 
see fully, aud what has not been fully:.seen yet, is,, that: 
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the duties: of a good landlord are not discharged by simply open- 
ing a land improvement loan business by which a few thousand 
rupees are now and then advanced at remunerative interest, on the 
best. possible security, not only without the smallest risk ‘of loss, 
but with the certainty, as matters have hitherto been administered, 
that the State itself will reap some of the direct profits of the capi- 
tal thus put into the land, as well as the indirect profits by in- 
surance against drought. 

The Government. of India is justly proud of its achievements in 
eanal-making. But what do these achievements amount to? The 
first of the canals, the Delhi braneh of the Western Jumna Canal, 

was opened sixty two years ago, in 1820. “The capital expenditure 
on all the irrigation works in ‘British India at the end of the year 
1879-80 is stated to have been £20,298,800.” (Famine Commis- 
sion Report, I, p. 154.) That 1s, in all these years, the good 
landlord’s aggregate expenditure on works of irrigation, to which 
“among the means that may be adopted for giving India direct 
protection from famine arising from drought, the first place must 
unquestionably be assigned,” ‘has actually amounted to one year 8 
rental. 

And this phenomenon has occurred in an estate on which four- 
fifths of the cultivated area is to this day unirrigated; where, in 
the enormous: tracts represented by the North-Western Provinces, 
Madras, Bombay, Oudh, the Punjab, and Sindh, two-thirds of the 
cultivated area are more or less liable to drought, and require to be 
protected ; and where the average difference in the State rental 
from irrigated and unirrigated land-is as the difference between six- 
teen and five. (India in 1880, p. 230). 

Ia the ryotwari districts of Madras only one quarter of the cul- 
tivated area is protected by irrigation. The State is there the sole 
landlord. It has occupied that position for more than eighty years. 

In all that time it‘has protected, by Government irrigation works, 
only two-sevenths of:this quarter, or less than one-ninth of the 
cultivated area, 

It is not surprising that so little is accomplished under existing 
systems.. In Bengal the permanent settlement debars the State 
from making improvements from which it could reap no direct 
fruit. In the ryotwari districts it has been hoped that the non- 
taxation of improvements would induce the ryots to improve. In 
the temporarily settled provinces it has been hoped that the magic 
of property, as represented by thirty years settlements, would secure 
progress. In such vain expectations the duty of the good landlord, 
so far as irrigation works other than canals are concerned, seems to 
have been absolutely neglected in Northern India, and very serions- 
ly. neylecved in Southeraaud Western India, The district officer, 
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the representative of the good landlord, is naturally not master of 
this branch of his business, since, though he is Jack of a good 
many other trades, this one is left out of the list. 

The Government orders, at all events in Northern India, 

are almost, if not wholly, silent, about this sphere of duty. 
The energies and intellects. of the district officers are frittered 
away on all sorts of fatuous little trifles that clothe no backs and 
fill no bellies. ‘The one paramount duty in India,—to “draw out 
thy soul to the hungry, and satisfy the afflicted soul,’—the duty 
which outweighs almost all the rest in force of direct effect on 
the happiness or misery of the people, is not practised. It is 
not even preached. 

This neglect is bearing evil fruit. Notonly is progress not se- 
cured ; deterioration is not prevented. I give one or two in- 
stances. In Barabanki (OQudh) :— 

“The universal cry was one of uniform decay, bad crops, and 
rack-rents...-.A mile south of Fatehpur, one Raja Gobardhan 
dug a great tank..... An expenditure of Rs. 50 upon earthwork 
would have filled up the breach, but there are joint owners deeply 


in debt and quarrelling ; cousequently a great and picturesque - 


public work is useless, Crops all around it were dying from 
want of water, and beneath its massive rampart the peasants 
were laboriously raising a scanty and costly supply of water with 
the primitive levers and the fragile pitcher. Just as the builder 
...+ left it unfinished two hundred years ago, so it is now. So 
rarely in the course of the centuries does an energetic and enter- 
prising landowner come forward. [Zundreds of other tanks, which 
the industry of ancient times provided, are allowed to silt up, 
although a little expenditure of labour in carrying away the 
deposit to the fields would be doubly repaid by the excellent 
manure so afforded, aud the increased capacity of the basin. for 
storage of water. But the tenants will not labour to improve 
fields from which they cau be ejected wheuvever the spring crop 
has been reaped.” (Oudh Gazetter, I, p. 239). In Fyzabad, 
“the evidences of poverty, everywhere apparent, are ruined wells 
which the people have not means to repair, far less to build new 
ones, ‘The artificial tanks are now generally in a sad state of dis- 
repair. A very little labour would restore hundreds of these tanks 
to their former usefulness.” (Ibid. I, p. 428). | 

In Madras “ there is a general consent that the measures now 
adopted for the maintenance of the tanks in efficiency are wholly 
inadequate.” (Famine Commission Report, II, p. 163.) lu Bellary, 
as noted above, in nineteen years the number of wells in use 
diminished by twenty-four per cent. 

I believe such instances to be the rule, not the exception, 
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As long as this state of things continues, the British admiuis- 
tration of India exposes itself to the charge that it neglects one 
of its gravest and most obvious duties, The chief landlord of an 
euormous country, in which four-fifths of the people are closely 
connected with the soil, and stand in urgent need of their land- 
lord’s active help, it not only leaves the resources of the estate 
undeveloped to an extent that is not justified by any narrowness 
of rts own means for developing them, but fails even to check dete- 
rioration, or to give to its co-proprietors and tenants adequate 
inducements to do their share and its own of the work. The 
conclusion seems to be very plaiuly indicated that until the State 
landlord puts his own shoulder to the wheel of rural progress, it 
will still stick fast in the mire of apathy, mi8trust, and in- 
debtedness. The joint estate will still lie unimproved and un- 
secured. Debt and despair will still destroy the happiness of 
the landowners. The ryot will groan and travail as now, un- 
delivered froin the bondage of usury, unsaved from the maw of 
famine. 

The State itself will continue to be periodically driven into 
unpleasant courses, here kindling disaffection by objectionable 
taxation, there throwing away the confidence of its landowners 
and the loyalty of its servants by doubtful dealings with pledges 
and privileges, - 

Some day all this will be changed. The seed that Lord Mayo 
began to sow will be sown again, and will yield a glorious harvest. 
The duties of a good landlord will at last begin to be discharged. 
Some man, some Henry Lawrence or Mayo, ‘with heart, head, 
land, like some of the simple great ones gone, will yet be given 
to India, ‘to scatter plenty oer a smiling land, and read his 
history in a nation’s eyes. A fame nobler than the fame of 
Clive and Wellesley awaits that Viceroy of the future who shall 
undo the heavy burdens of the ryot, and break the yoke of 
the usurer, and fill the hungry with good things; who shall re- 
pair the breach, and build the old waste places, and be to India 
“as rivers of water in a dry place, as the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land.” 

Having now tried to make more complete the Famine Com- 
mission’s analysis of the failure of the Land Improvement Act, 
it remains to suggest some of the means, other than those already 
mentioned, by which this failure may be changed into success, 

The key to the position seems to lie in setting free to the ful- 
lest possible extent the ‘improving ’ energies of the zamindar and 
the ryot, first by securing to them absolutely whatever share in 
the profits of, or whatever compensation for, their outlay, may be 
prescribed by equity ; next, by convincing them of the purity of 
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the State’s intentions, and gaining their real confidence ; and, lastly, 
by so dividing the joint enterprise between State, zamindar and 
ryot as to get from each the greatest amount of that sort of working 
force which he can most cheaply and effectively supply. The 
State has, in the greatest abundance, all that the ryot and the 
zamindar lack,—unlimited command of capital at four per cent, 
or less ; ready access to the highest engineering skill; a staff of 
servants endowed to the full with the Englishman’s birthright of 
energy, resource, delight in enterprise, disgust at failure, On 
their part the zamindar and the ryot have all the knowledge and 
skill required for ordinary works, command of materials and labour 
at the cheapest rates, unwearying patience and industry, and ad- 
mirable facilitiés both for supervising construction and for arrang- 
ing the details of the fair development of rental. 

The first thing to be done is to settle the requirements of equity 
as to profits and compensation. About this matter suggestious 
have already been offered, ‘The next, to insert corresnonding 
stipulations in the engagements taken from revenue-payers, and 


in the revenue laws, and to recast the improvements sections of | 


the various Rent Acts. These changes in the revenue and rent 
laws should include provisions for the adjustment by courts or 
officers of disputes about improvements between landlord and 
tenant, and also some such concrete guarantee as the giving of a 
certificate to improving zamindars and ryots for every improve- 
ment made by them after a specified date. Having thus begun 
to establish confidence and to reduce friction, and by these means to 
set free such energy as ryot and zamindar can exert without fur- 
ther help from the State than is represented by advances under the 
Land Improvement Act, and by aid in the adjustment of disputes, 
the next step should be to map out and measure the work to be 
done with the view of ascertaining the extent to which the State 
must itself actively co-operate. 

The field to be worked over is an enormous one. But, as the 
fairy says in Phantastes, “size is nothing, it is a mere 
matter of relation.” In relation to the vastness of the interests 
at stake, and to the splendid administrative strength at the Gov- 
ernment’s command, the extent of the area to be examined is not 
formidable, nor are the difficulties of thoroughly dealing with it 
really serious. Time and method and the command of the services 
of expert land-agents are all that is wanted for getting at the re- 
quirements of any individual estate anywhere. Time and method 
and the services of experts on a scale sufficiently developed are all 
that is wanted for getting at the requirements of the great con- 
geries of separate landed estates which constitute British India, 

Some of the data for roughly computing the dimensions, of the 
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work to be done, may be gathered from the Famine Commission 
Report (II, pp. 71 to 77, 86 and 90). The area ordinarily culti- 
vated is returned at 194,950,500 acres, of which 167,950,000 acres 
are under food crops, and 27,000,500 acres are under ‘ non-food ’ 
crops. ‘he Famine Commission believe that, of the area under 
food crops, 102,350,000 acres, or sixty per cent., require to be pro- 
tected from drought, 

It is, I think, reasonable to assume that on the non-food crop 
area the same proportion of protected to unprotected cultivation 
subsists as on the food crop area. On this assumption sixty per 
cent, or 116,970,300 acres, out of the whole area ordinarily culti- 
vated, require protection. 

But the whole of this area does not, at all events at present, 
urgently call for State inspection. Iu Bengal, excepting Orissa, 
the Permauenat Settlement relieves the State from the duty of pro- 
secuting land improvement on the same principles as elsewhere. 
Jo the Central Provinces and Burmah irrigation is said to be not 
required as a protection against drought. In Berar the fact that 
the revenues are not retained by the British Government makes its 
duty in this connexion less pressing than in other provinces, For 
the purpose of the present suggestious the Famine Commission's 
data will be reviewed only so far as they relate to Madras, Bom- 
bay, Sindh, the North-Western Provinces, Oudh, and ‘the Punjab. 

Iu these six provinces the area ordinarily cultivated is 
115,750,000 acres. ‘Twenty-three per cent. of this, or 26,550,000 
acres, is believed to be the aréa ordinarily irrigated. Of the por- 
tion under food crops, sixty-seven per cent. is considered to require 
protection. Applying this percentage to the whole area ordinarily 
wnder cultivation, the total extent of cultivation requiring protec- 
tion would be 77,552,500 acres, in a hundred and twenty-two dis- 
tricts, at a general average of 635,676 acres in each. _ 

Besides this magnificent field for the joint enterprise of State, 
zamindar, and ryot, there is the further scope for improvement re- 
presented by the thirty-three per cent. of cultivation, or 38,197,500 
acres (about 313,094 acres per district) considered to be fairly pro- 
tected from drought, but much of which has artificial irrigation 
from ponds, tanks, or rivers, of a kind less reliable than that afford- 
ed by canals and wells. Lastly, there is an enormous culturable 
area, amounting in five of these provinces to 62,464,000 acres (or 
about 524,907 acres in each of 119 districts), besides “ large areas ” 
in Sindh, which “ could also be brought under cultivation if the 
meaus of irrigation were provided.” oo 

Of course, a great deal of this culturable area is either very poor 
land, or is required for pasture and fuel presetves, but a great deal 
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of it, possibly a third, would repay the cost of irrigation and tillage. 
For instance, in Sindh, “there are millions of acres suitable for 
wheat, and there is no reason why Sindh should not become one of 
the great wheat-supplying countries. Having the Indus alongside, 
it would be free of the railway carriage that handicaps Northern 
India, There are no engineering difficulties ; and General Strachey, 
reporting on the subject in 1868, shows that the State might expend 
six to ten millions with a certain return of eight to fourteen per 
cent.” (Calcutta Review, January 1881, p. 107). In the plains 
of Hissar, also, considerable areas, though not so large as in 
Sindh, could be cultivated if irrigation ‘were greene “In 
the Multan Division some nine million of acres of fairly fertile 
soil are ready for cultivation if only water can be given to them.” 
In Bombay, “there is ample margin for the extension of cultiva- 
tion,” but it does not consist of good land. (Famine Commission 
Report II, p. 76.) 

My remaining suggestions will be confined to the first of 
these three areas, that is, to the seventy-seven and a half millions 
of cultivated acres in the six provinces, believed to need protection 
from drought, and averaging, roughly, 635,676 acres in each of a 
hundred and twenty-two districts. An officer might be deputed 
in these provinces to collect from the settlement reports, gazetteers, 
and other sources, such recorded facts about the irrigation in 
them. as would show how far the unirrigated area can be classified 
as irrigable or unirrigable at a remunerative cost, or as hopelessly 
unirrigable, and as regards the area believed to be irrigable, how 
far it is believed to be irrigable bythe various kinds of wells, or 
by tanks, or canals, embankments, or other works. 

Probably enough information is already on record for most dis- 
tricts, to show plainly which kind of irrigation seems to be indicat- 
ed for each considerable tract, and the Government could thus ob- 
tain a fairly accurate idea‘of the broad divisions into which the 
work of dealing with the 77} millions of acres would fall. 

Next, there might be prepared for each revenue division an 
irrigation report, based on existing records and maps, and illustrat- 
ed by hydrographic charts en the scale of one inch to the mile. 
From the atlas sheets of the Revenue Survey, already drawn on 
this scale, the Surveyor-General could probably easily supply 
skeleton district maps, showing the names of villages (mauzahs 
only, not hamlets) their boundaries, the village sites;-roads, tanks, 
swamps, lakes, streams, rivers, and ravines. As soon as such ma 
were furnished to a district, an irrigation officer might be deputed 
to it to procure, with the district officer's help, the necessary  irri- 
gational details; to note them, on some uniform principle, and 
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for each village, on the skeleton map, and to prepare from 
these data the hydrographic chart and irrigation report, 

Such facts would be shown as the depth to which wells have to be 
sunk ; the different kinds of well in use, and their average cost in 
different localities; the average area which each kind can irrigate tho- 
roughly, and the further area which they can protect when necessary ; 
the nature and extent of irrigation from rivers, canals, lakes, 
tanks, or other sources ; the unprotected areas, with details as to 
the practicability of protecting them, and the kind of works con- 
sidered appropriate, with rough estimates of their probable num- 
ber and cost; the areas considered unirrigable, either absoiutely, 
or relatively in view of the disproportion between probable cost 
and probable return, 

I do not know how the case may be elsewhere, but am confi- 
dent that in many districts of the North-West Provinces and Oudh 
such charts and reports could be compiled far more cheaply and 
quickly than might be supposed, and at a cost quite trifling when 
compared with the value of the result. I assume, of course, that 
the work would be made over to specially qualified officers, above 
the ordinary ‘strength’ of the district, and not thrown upon 
establishments already overburdened. 

With this information before them for a district or division, the 
district officers, the Commissioner, and the local Government should 
be able to decide, once for all, what tracts must be left. unprotected 
as far as irrigation works are concerned, and, of the rest, what areas 
should be reserved for protection by canals or other large works of 
a kind that could not be constructed either by the zamindars and 
ryots, or by the district officers, or by all of them working together. 
Things would now have reached this stage. The unprotected area 
in each district, roughly averaging 635,676 acres, will have been 
divided into three parts ; the area to be left alone ; the area to be 
protected by special State works; and the area to be dealt with by 
the ryots, zamindars, and district officers, 

For purposes of illustration, let it be assumed that these areas 
will be found to be respectively, one quarter to be left alone, one 
quarter to be attacked by special State works, and one-half to be 
protected by the district officers, zamindars and ryots. 

On this assumption, the scope for special State works would be 
one-fourth of 774 million acres, or 19,375,000 acres. This as- 
sumed area is eleven times the area actually irrigated in 1878-79, 
from the State irrigation works of the North-West Provinces alone. 
(Famine Commission Report, II, p, 149). The ‘ productive capital 
outlay’ on these works amounted, by that year, to £4,462,000 or 
£2. 11s. 4d. (above thirty rupees) per acre irrigated, and the net 
profits were 8°6 per cent. of the outlay.—(J bid.) 
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At this rate, the protection of the 19,375,000 acres would cost 
fifty millions (£49,729,167). Spread over thirty years, the 
enterprise would represent an annual capital outlay of £1,666,666 
in a hundred and twenty-two districts. Distributed as the under- 
taking would be over six provinces, and controlled by four separate 
administrations, it does not seem to be at all too much to 
attempt. 

The assumed area to be protected by ordinary works made by 
the joint or separate enterprise of zamindars, ryots, and district 
officers, is 38} million acres, or on a rough average about 317,623 
acres to each of the hundred and twenty- -two districts, 

If it were resolved to spread this enterprise also over thirty 
years, the work to be done in each of the districts in each of those 
years would be to get minor irrigation works constructed capable 
of protecting 10, 588 acres. 

For the purpose of illustration, I take the probable cost of 
protection by such works at two-thirds the cost of protection by 
the North-Western Provinces canals, that is, at twenty rupees per 
acre. At this rate the average annual outlay in each district 
would be (10,588 x 20 =) Rs. 2,11,760. Taking a masonry well 
costing Rs. 200, and protecting ten acres, as a fair type of minor 
irrigation works, 1,058 of such wells or works would on an average 
have to be annually constructed in each of the districts in each of 
the thirty years. And, as (Imperial Gazetteer, iv, p. 705) the 
six provinces contain 233, 281 villages or an average of 1,912 
villages per district, the enterprise would amount to little more 
than getting one such well or work made in the year in 
every second village, or ten in each of 106 villages. 

How this will strike other people I do not know, but it seems 
to me a perfectly manageable enterprise, requiring no very serious 
addition to existing establishments to carry it out. 

It is not, however, at all necessary to show that no considerable 
increase of establishments will be wanted. For the proposed 
works would be directly remunerative, and would yield, probably, 
about ten per cent. on the outlay. Such minor works rarely 
occupy, in construction, more than a few months. 

A charge of five per cent, on a year’s outlay in a district ‘would 
yield (Rs. 2 11,760 + 20 =) Rs. 10,588. This would give Rs, 1,323 
a month for eight months of the year, I believe that--this would 
be more than enough, If so, then the cost of extra establishments 
to work the scheme, in the construction branch of it, would not 
exceed half of one’ year’s profits. 

Some such effort as is here outlined seems to be the very least 
that the Government should attempt. The ultimate aim should 
be to achieve a great deal more than this. 














The experience gained in working the scheme would show whe- 
sea the following business might not gradually be taken in 
hand :— 

A complete inspection of the whole cultivated and culturable 
area Of the temporarily settled and ryotwari districts; the ascer- 
tainment and record of—(1) the extent to which in every village 
its cultivated, and culturable area requires and admits of protec- 
tion and improvement by the application of capital in simple ways ; 
(2) the nature of the works required to be made, restored, or im- 
proved ; (3) the probable cost of making, restoring, or improving 
them ; (4) the probable increase to produce and letting value to 
be got by making the works; (5) the probable average annual de- 
ductions to be set aside for repairs and maintenance ; (6) the pro- 
bable average direct profits, and (7) the probable average indirect 
profits in a series of years, represented by produce, rent, and 
revenue saved from destruction, and risk of famine expenditure 
reduced or averted; the negotiation with the zamindars, through 
a suitable agency, for the gradual construction of such works at 
the joint cost of the State and themselves, but, as far as possible, 
under their supervision and management; similar negotiations 
with the ryots wherever, and to such extent as, the zamindar fails 
to co-operate satisfactorily ; the inspection and valuation of each 
work as soon as finished, the cost being computed, not at public 
works rates, but at the village rates actually incurred; the deter- 
mination of the area actually improved or protected by each work, 
and the levying on it of a fair~enhancement of rent, payable 
by all fields benefited, full equitable allowance being made to tenants 
sharing the outlay ; lastly, the drawing-up of agreements setting 
forth the actual cost, the amounts contributed to it by State, 
zamindar and ryot, the estimated direct profits, and the share of 
those profits assigned to each, and for how long, in the shape of 
increased revenue, rent, or share of produce, 

Perhaps it will be objected that private enterprise will be check- 
ed if these proposals are adopted, and that the people will lean 
more and more on the Government, and rely less and Jess on them- 
selves. I cannot find any validity in such an objection. 

It is not a deadening of private enterprise to mark out defi- 
nitely its true scope, to occupy an area which does not properly 
belong to it, and guarantee it against encroachment on its fair 
range and claims. My proposals aim at this definite marking out 
of the proper field for the joint and separate enterprise of State, 
landowner, and tenant in the great work of land-improvement 
in India ; at showing each of the two great rural classes what it 
has got to do; at giving to each the strongest possible inducement 
to take up its fair share of the joint load, and effective help in 
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carrying it. I want to restore confidence ; to bring into the 
business a strong, active, working partner, whom the zamiudar may 
in time learn to esteem and trust, instead of a distant, sleeping 
partner whom at present he cordially distrusts. I want to join 
bands and heart with him in a combined resolute effort for our 
mutual good; to work with him over the joint estate, field by 
field, village by village, taking the tenants with us. I want to 
lift from Issachar’s patieut shoulders our share of the double 
burden that is now dragging him down, and to help him to bear for- 
ward strongly his lightened load. If to get these things done is 
to deaden private enterprise, perhaps it might be better for private 
enterprise to be deadened after this fashion, than to be left dead-. 


alive as at present. 
ARTHUR HARINGTON, 














THE QUARTER. 


HE reading of the Financial Statement for the official year 

1882-83, which took place on the 8th instant, and the passing 
of the Bills necessary to give effect to the fiscal chapges embodied 
in it, are the most important domestic events that have occurred 
since the date of our last retrospect. 

The regular estimates for the year just about to expire show 
an expected surplus of £1,577,000, instead of £855,000, as ori- 
ginally budgeted for. This favourable result has been attained in 
spite of repayments, aggregating £670,000, to the local Govern- 
ments, on acconnt of their contributions to the cost of the Afghan 
war, and of a further sum of £360,000 credited to them in con- 
nexion with the renewal of the provincial contracts, neither of 
which items was provided for in the Budget. On the other hand, 
the receipts were increased by the sum of about £250,000, to 
which extent the portion of the English coutribution to the cost 
of the war credited in the accounts of the year exceeded the out- 
goings under this head. Practically, therefore, the surplus of the 
year may be set down at £2,357,000. 

The estimates for the coming year provide for a small surplus 
of £285,000, after remitting the duties on piece-goods and other 
imported goods, except salt, opium,;wine, beer, spirits, arms and 
ammunition, amounting in the aggregate to £1,108,000, and re- 
ducing the salt duties throughout India from Rs, 2-14 per maund 
in Bengal, and Rs. 2-8 elsewhere, to a uniform rate of Ks. 2 per 
maund, ata loss to the revenue of about £1,423,000. But for 
these and sundry other mivor changes, the estimates for the year 
would have shown a surplus of over three millions, 

The aggregate figures are, for 1881-82, Revenue £72,913,000, 
and Expenditure £71,336,000, as against Budget estimates of 
£70,160,000 aud £69,305,000 respectively ; and, for 1882-83, 
Revenue £66,459,000 and Expenditure £66,174,000. 

Amoug heads of revenue the receipts from which are now ex- 
pected to exceed the estimates, are Excise, better by £380,000 ; 
Opium, better by £1,137,000 ; and Railways, better by £1,137,000. 
In no-case have the receipts under any of the regular heads fallen 
seriously below the estimates ; though under the abnormal head 
of the English contribution to the Afghan war there is a reduc- 
tion of £695,000, which sum has been credited to the accounts of 
1880-81, instead of 1881-82. On the expenditure side, the most 
important items of increase are £210,000 under the head of loss 
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by exchange ; £287,000 under the head of ordinary public works, 
and £116,000 under the head of salt, while Frontier Railways 
show a decrease of £581,000; Opium of £201,000; Law and 
Jus'ice, of £170,000.and Marine of £115,000. 

In framing the estimates for the year 1882-83, it is noteworthy 
that the Opium receipts are put down at £7,250,000 as compared 
with £6,500,000 in the last Budget. This, however, is £588,000 
less thau the regular estimate for the current year, and will pro- 
bably be exceeded. On the other hand, the net Railway receipts 
are taken at £468,000 less than in the current year. On the ex- 
peuditure side, loss by exchange is taken at £519,000 less than in 
the current year, owing to areduction in the Secretary of State’s 
drafis from £17,200,000 to £15,592.000, and the net military ex- 
penditure is calculated at £15,260,000, as compared with 
£16,150,000 in 1881-82. 

No Indian Finance Minister ever had a fairer opportunity, either 
of earning popularity by eliminating from the fiscal system 
of the country such elements as are odious to the people, cr 
prejudicial to the interests of commerce, or of laying the foundations 
of a largely increased material prosperity by. the inauguration cf 
ascheme of public works in keeping with the requirements of 
the country. 

To a great extent this opportunity appears to us to have been 
blindly thrown away. After providing for the 1:emission of the 
Patwari Cess in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, a season- 
able measure of relief, involving a sacrifice of £316,000 a year, and 
for a very necessary increase in the pay of the subordinate execn- 
tive native service, Major Baring still found himself with a surplus 
of about two millions and three-quarters sterling available either 
for the remission of objectionable taxes, the reduction of debt, or 
the execution of reproductive works. 

That opportunity should be taken of this favourable state of 
the revenue to abolish the remaining duties on foreign piece-goods 
was inevitable ; for not only was the Government pledged to carry 
out this measure whenever circumstances should enable it to do 
so Without incurring the necessity of imposing fresh taxation on 
the country, but the effect of thé late partial remission of the 
duties had been 'such as to render any other course in- 
defensible, whether on fiuancial or economical grounds. On the one 
hand, the proportion of duty-free to dutiable grey-goods imported 
had become so great, that the revenue derived from the latter 
had ceased to be worth the trouble of collecting ; on the other, 
the duty had acquired a distinctly sumptuary effect and had revolu- 
tionised the character of the trade to the grave injury of individual 
manufacturers. At the same time the process of distinguishing 
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between, the two classes of goods was attended with disproportionate 
trouble to the Custom House officials and annoyance to importers. 
The case of bleached and coloured goods was not, perhaps, so 
urgent a one, but it would have obviously been a grave anomaly 
to handicap these goods with a duty of five per cent. merely be- 
cause they had undergone a process deserving rather of encourage- 
meut than otherwise. 

As regards the general import duties, their fate may be said to 
have been involved in that of the cotton duties; for once the 
latter source of revenue was abandoned, the retention ef the former 
became indefensible on the ground of their aggregate insigni- 
ficance. 

As long as the import duties were levied impartially, and, 
while not protective in their effect, produced a revenue commen- 
surate with the cost of collecting them and the inconvenience 
caused by them to traders, the strongest reason existed for’ 
maintaining them in a country where the evils of direct taxation 
are so serious as in India. But this had ceased to be the case, 
and the blame or merit of the final result must rest with a pre- 
vious Administration. | 

That the result is one to be deplored, most impartial judges will 
admit. 

Even if the import duty on piece-goods had heen liable to 
the objection urged against it by the British manufacturer, there 
can be no question that the removal of the export duty on rice 
should have taken precedence of even its partial abolition. 
Equally little question can there be that the form of partial 
abolition actually decided on was the worst form that could be 
chosen, unless, as Lord Lytton boasts, it was chosen for the 
express purpose of forcing the total abolition on a future ad- 
ministration. 

The loss of revenue on account of the Customs duties being 
calculated at £1,108,000, there still remained about a million 
and three quarters to be disposed of ; and of this money Major 
Baring has availed himself to reduce the salt duty. 

In defence of this mode of employing the money, we are 
told that the reduction will afford relief to the entire population 
of the country, including the poorest classes, and that it will 
strengthen the financial situation. The former contention 1s, doubt- 
less, literally true ; but when we come to enquire into the extent 
and character of the relief, its practical significance vanishes into 
thin air. lf the duty surrendered were equally distributed 
over the entire population, it would amount to abont one anna 

aud a half per head, But in fact. at least one-third of the entire 
amount will be appropriated by the Banuiah class, se that the 
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actual relief to the consumer will not exceed one anna per head 
per annum, @ suin obviously too small either to affect the Pac 
of living, or to be capable of productive employment. A million 
and « lialf of movey so distributed is practically a milliou and a half 
cust into the sea. When we reflect what the judicious ex- 
penditure of a million and a half per annum might have 
accomplished in the way of promoting general prosperity, 
astouishment mingles with our regret at the wantonuess of the 
sacrifice, As to the contention that the reduction will strengthen 
the financial situation, it depends entirely on the truth of the as- 
sumption that the reduction of the duty will lead to a sensible 
jncrease in the consumption of salt. But, as far as Bengal is con- 
cerned, there is no good reasou to expect that this will be the case, 
for the poorest peasant in Bengal already consumes as much salt 
as his taste dictates, and he would consume no wore if the 
duty were abolished altogether. In some parts of the country 
the reduction may possibly lead to an increase of cousumption, 
hut, at the best, it will be comparatively trifling. 

far we have compared the advantage likely to result from- 
the reduction of the duty with what might have been expected 
to attend the reproductive employment of the revenue surrender- 
ed. Supposing, however, that the application of the money 
to the remission of some form of taxation was a foregone, con- 
clusion, there can be no question that the license tax should have 
had the preference, whether regard be had to its excessive un- 
popularity, or to the relief that would have. resulted from its 
abolition, About the unpopularity of the tax, there is no difference 
of opinion, Ou the other hand, it is argued that its abolition would 
have relieved only a comparatively sinall number of individuals, 
belonging to the well-to-do classes of the community, while the redue- 
tion of the salt tax benefits the entire population. This argument, 
however, ignores the fact that there is a lmit beyond which the 
sub-division of a boon deprives it of all value whatsoever, and, 
that limit once reached, no further multiplication of the number 
of recipients can be of any advantage. A sum of money which, 
if spent in the relief of even a single individual, would add so 
much to the sum of human happiness, adds nothing whatever 
to that sum when so distributed that the relief to each individual 
recipient is inappreciable. ‘There is no question that the-remission 
of the license tax would have added very sensibly to the happiness 
of a large number of human beings, not to speak of the demoralis- 
ing abuses that would have been put an end to, while it is 
very doubtful whether the reduction of the salt tax ‘will sensibly 
add to the happiness of ‘a single individual, though, in the meau- 
time, it is suid to have nearly ruined a goud many, 
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It is proposed to spend a sum of £2,765,000 on Productive 
Public Works and £485,000 on the East Indian Railway during 
the year ; and it is estimated that, if no loan should be taken for 
this purpose, the cash balances on the 3lst March 1883, will stand 
at £10,848,000. Whether a loan is eventually required, or 
vot, will depend on the state of these balances in the month of 
November when they are generally reduced to a minimum. 
The closing balance named above corresponds with a balance of 
about £7,400,000 at the period in question, and this is less, b 
about a million sterling, than it is considered prudent to ark 
with. ‘There can be little doubt, however, that the Stock Notes 
which it is proposed to issue, will add far more than this sum to 
the balances ; and there is consequently very little probability of 
a loan being required. 

These Stock Notes will be issued at par in denominations of 
Rs, 124; Rs. 25; Rs. 50; aud Rs, 100, bearing interest payable 
annually, at the rate of 4 per ceut, and redeemable on six mouths’ 
notice, after the expiry of twenty years. They will be procurable 
at all the district and the principal subordinate treasuries, and will 
be transferable without endorsement. ‘The Resolution on the sub- 
ject, published with the Financial Statement, specifies no limit 
to the amount the Government are prepared to borrow in this form, 
and some doubt is apparently entertained by them as to the 
probable success of the scheme. The general opinion of the 
public, on the other hand, seems to be that the notes will be eagerly 
sought after, in which case-t will be fouud necessary to fix a limit 
to the issue. 

In the course of the Statement Major Baring took the oppor- 
tunity to explain the Government policy on a variety of suljects 
of importance, the opium question and the license-tax among 
them. Asregards the former, while admitting that the counexion 
of the State with the trade in the drug is not free from serious 
objection, he clearly demonstrated the imperative necessity of main- 
taining the present system from a financial point of view, aud 
the baselessuess of the belief eutertained by the anti-opium azi- 
tators that the consumption of the drug would be checked by its 
abandonment. 

As regards the license-tax, while admitting that, in its present 
form, its incidence is inequitable, the Government has decided to 
postpone any change on the ground that, in several important par- 
ticulars, the Indian fiseal system is in a state of trang'tion, :nd that 
finality could not therefore be predicated of any change that might 
be made. ‘I'he attitude of the Government in the matter is thus 
summed up. “We recognise the evils of the present tax We 
recoguise that iu its presevt form it cannot be incorporated iuto 
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the | sear yg financial ‘system of the couatry. Beyond this 
we do not at present go. We reserve to ourselves complete 
liberty of action in tho future, either to propose the abolition of 
the license tax, to recast it, or even, should such a course 
appear desirable, when the financial arrangements for the year 
1883-84 come under consideration, to allow it to continue in 
existence in its present form for a while longer.” 

In the course of the debate on the Budget, the Military Member 
took the epportunity of explaining the arrangement which, on the 
recommendation of the late Army Commission, the Secretary 
of State has sanctioued for the re-organisation of the native 
army. Under this arrangement there will be an immediate 
reduction of 22 regiments, viz., 4 of cavalry and 18 of infantry, 
The reductiou will fall upon the three armies of India—in the 
Bengal Army, 3 regiments of Native Cavalry, 6 of Native 
Infantry ; in the Bombay Army | Regiment of Native Cavalry, 
and 4 of Native Infantry ; while in the Madras Army there will 
be no change made in the number of Native Cavalry Regiments, 
hat there will be a reduction of 8 Regiments of Native Infantry, © 
These reductions in the number of Native Regiments will not 
reduce the aggregate strength of the Native Army. The Cavalry 
Regiments in Bengal and Bombay will be raised from 457 and 
487 respectively, to 550 Natives of all ranks, while the strength 
of the Madras Cavalry will remain unchanged. The strength 
of the Infantry Regiments will be raised from 712 to 832 of 
all ranks. The effect of these changes will be that the total 
strength of the three Native Armies in India will be increased 
by 31 meu. ‘There will be a small increase in the Bengal and 
a small decrease in the Bombay Cavalry, that of Madras remain- 
ing as at present. While there will be an increase of 1,362 
Infantry in Bengal and of 272 in’ Bombay, there will be a 
decrease of 1,896 Infantry in the Madras Army. With regard 
to the Enropean officers, it is not intended that their strength 
shall be diminished ; they will remain, as nearly as possible, on 
the same strength as now, and this will be done by adding an 
aditional officer to each regiment of Native Cavalry and Infantry 
in addition to those already maintained. The position of these 
officers will be that of “squadron” and “wing” officers, and 
they will receive the same rates of pay and allowances now 
allowed to those holding similar appointments. : 

Under the head of foreign politics the only event of any impor- 
tance that we haveto record is the improvement which has appa- 
rently taken place in the relations of the Government of India with 
the Court of Ava. During Lis Jate visit to Rangoon a deputation 
of the leading merclrants and cther inhabitants of that port waited 
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on Lord Ripon with a memorial regarding the persistent violation 
of treaty engagements on the part of the King of Burmah by 
the establishment of Royal monopolies of all the principal 
articles of trade. In consequence of this representation, the 
Government of India decided to make a further and a final 
effort to bring the King to a sense of his obligations in the 
matter. Early in the month of January a remonstrance was 
accordingly forwarded through the Chief Commissioner. to the 
Foreign Minister of the Court of Ava, : 

The following is the text of the document in question :— 

“The Viceory has directed me to address Your Excellency 
again on the subject of the monopolies granted in sundry 
articles of trade between British Burma and the dominions of 
His Majesty the King. In February aud again in September 
[ had the honour of representing to Your Excellency that the 
policy of granting trade monopolies, if persevered in, would do 
great injury to the commerce between the two countries,-and 
such monopolies were contrary to the treaty of 1867. In 
reply to these representations in February, Your Excellency 
informed me nothing had been done calculated to depress 
trade or inconsistent with the terms of the treaty. Last 
month, in reply to the remonstrances of September, Your 
Excellency réferred me to your previous answer, saying 
youhad nothing further to add, The Viceroy in Rangoon has en- 
quired carefully into the questidn “of these monopolies, and 
received a memorial from the-Chamber of Commerce aud mer- 
chants engaged and interested in the Mandalay trade. The Viceory 
finds that since my letter of September, monopolies have been 
granted in many other articles, and that the establishment of 
monopolies has already done much, and probably will do more, 
harm to the commerce between the two countries. The mer- 
chants of Rangoon and other towns of British Burma, whether 
British, Chinese, Moslem or Burman, represent that if the 
monopolies continue, trade with Mandalay will come to an abso- 
lute standstill, and thus canse serious loss, if not suffering, to 
the trade of the two countries, The Viceroy directs me to state 
to Your Excellency as forcibly as I can that it is certainly no 
longer possible to say the monopoly policy does not injure. trade, 
In the reign of the late King, monopolies were occasionally 
granted, but upon representations made, they were usuall 
modified. During the first two years of the present King’s 
reion, there were no monopolies, trade was unrestricted, aud 
commerce increased greatly and rapidly. Now the memorials 
and assurances of the merchants as well as statistics of trade 
with Upper Burma for theJast few months, make it very clear 
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that commerce has decreased. and will. if the monopolies con 
tinue, suffer much further injury. The Viceroy believes the 
Government of His Majesty the King desire to remain on terms 
of friendship with the British, and desire both countries to be 
benefited by mutual commerce. Such friendship of intercourse 
is best maintained by means of communications set on foot by 
trade. Therefore there is nothing in the relations between the 
Indian and Upper Burman Governments to which the Viceroy 
attaches more importance than to unrestricted commerce. On 
this account he desires that trade between the two countries should 
flourish, improve, and remain unrestricted. The treaties made 
with the late King were mainly directed to secure the fulfilment 
of these desires. If, therefore, the Government of His Majesty the 
King continue the policy of granting monopolies, the Vicerov will 
be compelled to regard the Government of Mandalay as indifferent 
to the maintenance of good relations with the British Govern- 
ment. The Viceroy disclaims any wish to interfere in the internal 
affairs, fiscal or other, of Upper Burma, and desires to cultivate 


an increase of the friendship which, in times past, existed bet- - 


ween the two countries. But he cannot but look upon the conti- 
nuance of a commercial policy such as has been adopted at 
Mandalay during the last few months, as an indication of dis- 
regard on the part of the Government of the King of Ava of 
their duties towards a friendly Government. The Viceroy has 
caused me to address Your Excellency this’ strong remons- 
trance on the subject of the trade monopolies now obtaining in 
Upper Burma, and he directs me finally to say that if commercial 
affairs between, the two countries continue in their present state, 
or fall into a worse position in consequence of the continuance 
of the trade monopolies, the Government of His Majesty the 
King will be responsible for any diminution of friendship between 
the two countries which results from such proceedings ” 

Contrary to general expectation, and owing, probably to causes 
which yet remain to be explained, this remonstrance has been 
followed by a marked change in the hitherto impassible attitude «f 
the King, and not only have the monopolies been abolished, but it 
is stated that he has determined to despatch an envoy to the 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
The Imperial Gazetteer of India. London: Triibner & Co, 


HIS is beyond doubt a grand national work, entitling the pro- 
jectors, the contributors, and, most of all, the Editor, to the 
warm thanks of all who are in any degree interested in the Indiuu 
Empire. Some drawbacks and imperfections were probably un- 
avoidable in a first undertaking of such .maguitude, among which 
one of the most deplorable is, that the Government of India 
appears to have made a point of the work appearing in 188), 
while the results of the census could not be available till the 
following year. By this hurry—of the necessity for which we 
cannot presume to judge—the value of the work may be said 
to be universally impaired. ‘There can hardly be a single page iu 
which the new census will not enforce correctiou; while the 
general analysis and aggregates will be all wrong on points of 
more or less importance. ' 

The plan and arrangement are as skilful as the execution is 
luminous and instructive. It would, of course, be impossible 
to offer a complete review of the whole; nor can any one have had 
hitherto either the leisure or the ability to make the needful 
examination, But we have adopted the very natural course of 
turning to articles on which we were best informed, and we have 
always found them treated with skill, and usually with accuracy. 
A few mistakes, in connexion chiefly with philology or transli- 
teration, will be noticed in different portions, some at least of 
which may be attributable to those oversights from which the 
most careful printing can seldom be quite free. 

The part which most exposes itself to question is probably 
the article “India” in Vol. 1V. Apparently almost identical 
with that by the same writer in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
now in course of publication by Messrs. Black of Edinburgh, it 
seems less appropriate in a quasi authoritative Guzetteer, posess- 
ine the character of a work issued in pursuance of Governmental 
orders. Not only does it involve controversies in which the 
Government is itself a party, but it express conclusions to which 
the Government would perhaps hardly wish to be committed. 
Some of these conclusions appear to the undersigned verv 
erroneous ; and if they be-so, it would have been better that 
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the credit of the ruling power should not-appear to be staked 
upon them. Lastly, the article, while too long to be enjoyed as 
a literary essay, is not ful) enough to contain the information 
required from a work of reference. 

One of the most serious instances of the impolicy of engaging 
the authority of the State, however indirectly, is to be found 
in the remarks upon what is erroneously called “the land-tax,” 
Broadly speaking, the doctrine of the Gazetteer is that, the 
British tax the country far less heavily than did the Mughal 
Emperors, which, if the country prospered as is reported under 
the best of those Emperors, would be a serious #mputation 
upon British administration. It is asserted that the land-revenue, 
duriug the last century of the empire, averaged 32 millions 
(g. d. of ‘pounds sterling), and that this was only half of the 
whole revenue of the Mughal Government (pp. 456—8.) 
Making allowance for the subsequent discoveries of gold in 
California and Australia, and the importations of bullion 
into the Presidency mints, this supposed sum of sixty-four 
millions sterling would’ probably equal nearly two hundred 
millions of modern money, and represent an incidence of about 
ten rupees a head on the population. The present rate of in- 
cidence is probably about a quarter of that rate; so that— 
supposing (as we seem to have a right to suppose) the country 
to have borne the Mughal taxation without suffering—the British 
fiscal system must be one of almost scandalous inefficiency. 

This estimate, it is true, omits to notice that over five hundred 
thousand square miles, with a population of some fifty millions (say, 
roughly, countries equivalent to the empires of Germany and 
Austria together) are under home rule, and pay nothing to 
the Imperial fisc, save some unimportant amount of tribute. But 
the omission is not material, as it does not exceed that which 
would have to be made in estimating Mughal resources. The 
Empire, in its widest extent, can never have derived any revenue 
worth considering from many enormous tracts of country now 
taxed by the British. Nor had its rulers the means of raising, as 
the British do with their opium, nearly, ten millions sterling 
from foreigners. Rajputana then, as now, was unproductive to 
the Imperial treasury. Nor did the Empire include such rich 
and extensive portions of the country, as Assam, British Burma, 
the Central Provinces (except in name), the Carnatic, or part 
(generally a small part) of the Deccan. | 

Happily this most astounding estimate rests on no adequate 
foundation. In the first place, to speak of what the revenue 
“averaged during a century,” is in itself misleading. What 
practical information would be derived from a calculation that 
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the revenue of England during the last century averaged twenty- 
three millions, when we find from history that the revenue at the 
beginning of the period was under four, and at the end over 
thirty-eight millions? In the next place, the estimates for 
1655 are—however conflicting—derived from the accounts of a 
highly organised and united monarchy, while those for 1761 
(and for many preceding years) must be derived from conjec- 
tures built out of the ill-recorded conditions of a most anar- 
chical chaos. Thirdly, what proof is there of the statement that 
the land-revenue of the Mughals was only half the whole in- 
come of the State? In those days there was no complete system 
of separate revenue; such items as stamps, excise, opium, and 
sea customs (none of which is obligatory on any native of India) 
yielded little or nothing compared with what they bring in now. 
The poll-tax was suspended during nearly the whole period—say, 
from 1560 to 1680*—and of the other supposed sources we know of 
scarcely any, except such fluctuating elements as fines and escheats, 
which probably went direct into the private chest of the Crown and 
never formed a part of the national budget. 

A modern writer has shown} that the entire revenue —from 
all sources—was very much as follows :— 

Under Akbar—ten to twelve crores of rupees. Under Jehdngir 
—from twelve to seventeen and a half. Under Shah Jah4n—~— 
about twenty-two. Under Aurangzeb—from twenty-four to thirty- 
eight, increase due to impositions of poll-tax and conquest of parts 
of the Deccan. 

For the succeeding period, -we have—no trustworthy sources of 
information. Neither do we know for a certainty what were the 
relative values of rupees and sterling during any part of the 
period covered by Mughal history. 

But we learn from an Italian followert of Aurangzeb that the 
thirty-eight crores supposed to have been collected (at one brief 
epoch of his long reign) by that Emperor, were equivalent to five 
hundred and eighty millions of French livres. Taking the livre 
to have been nearly equivalent to the modern france, this is about 
twenty-three millions of English sterling: little more than one- 
third of Mr. Hunter’s “average.” And this was an exceptional 
maximum. 

Such are the most important blemishes that we have been able 
to discover on a brief examination of this noble Gazetteer, and 
they may be all corrected easily in the next edition: where the 
statistics of the recent census will also, no doubt, be adopted. 





* It was again taken offabout 1720, and paper read before the As. Soc. of 
and never imposed again, Bengal. 


+ Mr, Keene v. Turks in India;— tS. Manucci. 
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The origin of the Gazetteer is stated in Mr. Hunter’s preface, 
where he also gives a brief sketch of early labours in the same field, 
It appears that, more than a century ago, the late Court of Direc- 
tors endeavoured to collect the statistical details of the Eastern 
Subahs, then recently brought under this control. But for want 
of due superintendence, this project, and all suceeeding attempts 
of a like nature, failed to come to any thing until the Viceroy- 
ship of “ Lord Lawrence” Seconded by the Secretary of State, 
and warmly followed by Lord Mayo, the scheme got into the right 
hands as to executive control. The provincial governments being 
at last induced to adopt a uniform plan—subject to none but 
unavoidable modifications— it became possible to digest the infor- 
mation into a proper scientific and literary work, such as that now 
before ‘us. 

Starting from the “ district”—corresponding to the. shire or 
country of the British islands—the original survey gave a des- 
cription of the 240 districts into which the country is divided for 
administrative purposes. These materials have in the first place 
furnished fifteen provincial Gazetteers. Those parts that are still 
under home rule had, however, to be omitted from this survey ° 
for political reasons. And, even for “ British India,” the provin- 
cial gazetteers—which, when finished, will form about.a hundred 
bulky volumes, are too ponderous to meet the wants of the general 
reader. Consequently Mr. Hunter, who never forgets the means 
of popularising his subject, has condensed the whole of his ma- 
terials into the handy and workmanlike nine volumes which have 
formed the subject of this brief notice. 


H, G. Keene. 





A Prospectus of the Scientific Study of the Hindu Law. By 
J. H. Nelson, M. A., London, C. Kegan Paul & Co. Madras, 


Higginbotham & Co,, 1881. 


R. NELSON is an uncompromising iconoclast. He would 
M make a clean sweep, at least as regards Southern 


India, of all existing authority on the subject of Hindd law, 
whether in the shape of text-books, or of precedents, and 
re-construct the edifice afresh in the light of the more advanc- 
ed scholarship of the present day. “It commonly chances,” 
he says in his preface, “that the mind of the untutored English 
judge in India passes through three successive phases as touch- 
ing evidence, In his early days he accepts without hesitation 
almost anything in the shape of evidence that may be set 
before him. Then comes a revelation. He learns the startling 
fact that a deal of evidence is not legally admissible, and for year 
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he rejects, or regards with suspicion, almost everything that is 
offered. But, sooner or later, he will settle down comfortably in 
the middle course, accepting and rejecting with discrimination. 
Much the same sort of. thing appears to have been going on in 
the matter of Hindi law. The earliest inquirers, and with them 
Jones and Colebrooke, seem to have believed whatever their Pan- 
dits (experts) chose to tell them. Then, after Colebrooke had left 
India, came what may be called the acute lawyer stage ; strongly 
marked towards its close by the coutemptuous snuffing out of the 
poor, misunderstood Pandit. And quite recently we have come 
to the third stage, in which wary Sanskritists like Goldstiicker and 
Biller have taught the student of Hindfi law to take texts and 
Pandits (ancient and modern) for what they may be worth, and 
to seek everywhere for light. And now, with guides like Max 
Miiller, Burnell, Mayr, Weber, Jolly, and others, explorers may 
hope to do much. In short, the scientific study of the Hindd law 


at last has become possible.” 

The Prospectus of the Scientific Study of the Hind& law is main- 
ly an enquiry into the directions which research for this purpose 
should take ; and the following points, among others, are laid down 
as standing in urgent need of settlement :— 


“(1) With respect to the Dharmas‘astras : when, and in what circumstances, 
and with what objects, were they first composed? And do the metrical 
recensions that have come down to us from comparatively recent times con- 
tain the substance of what was reduced into writing inthe form of the an- 
cient prose Sdtras ? 

“(2) Upon what. points, and to what extent, do the existing Dharmas‘astras 
differ one from another? The writers of the modern so-called digests failed 
in their endeavours to bring everything into harmony—would it be possible 
for others by any method to reconcile the differences in the Smritis? Or do 
the ancient works present different laws administered to different clans ? 

“(3) What are the precise ideas denoted and connoted by the words Cha- 
vyana and S’akha respectively? To what extent, if any, was it lawful for 
Charana A to accept and follow the doctrine of Charana BP? What Cha- 
ranas adhered to the old ‘ black Yajur- Veda, and what to the new ‘ white 
Yajur- Veda,’ founded by Yajnavalkya, of the family of the Vajasaneyins ? 
What was the nature of the religious movement which followed upon the 
foundation of the new Veda, and how far was it connected with Buddhism ? 
Was Vajnavalkya a Buddhist teacher ? 

‘*(4) Who were the Manavas whose Dharmasasira is known as the Code of 
Menu? Where did they live? When did they become extinct? What 
sect, if any, now represents them? Were they very numerous, or powerful, 
or notable, or was there anything special about them that induced other 
sects to govern themselves by their teaching? And, in particular, did their 
influence reach down to the South of India? 

“(5) What was the origin of the now celebrated Mitavara or Vijnanesvara ? 
Where, when, and with what object, or for whose benefit, was it compiled ? 
Is the existing the original text, or a quite modern recension? Who wasthe 
author ? What are the grounds for the belief that this work was, and is, 
the ‘paramount authority’ on inheritance and succession over a considerable 
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art of India? . Does it contain any positive laws or commands, or any ¢o)- 
loctia of actual usages and customs, or is it a mere exposition of speculative 
opinions of a religious recluse upon subjects with which he could not pos. 
sibly be conversant ? Was the work at any time considered authoritative, 
in so far as it profeases to deal witin law, in the countries of South India ? 
And what is the truth about other so-called works of authority in the Ma- 
dras Province ? 

“ (6) To what extent have Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Jainism, respect- 
ively, acted and reacted upon the religious beliefs and practices of the popu- 
lation of South India ? What should be understood at the present time by the 
term Hinda? Are the Vaishnava, S‘aiva, and other principal sects to be re- 
garded as Hindi? What is the true history of the feud between the ‘ Right- 
hand’ and the ‘ Left-hand’? How far does the antagonism between these 
two great divisions of society extend—for example, does it preclude the 
members of one division from accepting aud respecting religious, legal, and 
other works that are accepted and respected by members of the other ? 

(7) What is meant br, and included in the term Dravida? What por- 
tions of the population of South India may be supposed to be Dravida? 
What was the origin of the family? What its state of civilisation in early 
times? How have Brahmanism and Dravidism acted and reacted on one 
another ? 

“(8) May the population of South India be made by any method of classi- 
fication to sever into a few principal divisions, or will it be found on inquiry 
to consist of numberless independent and mutually repellent aggregates? - 
Hitherto the inhabitants of the Western Coast have been assumed to be 
quite different and distinct from all other castes and tribes. Is the assump- 
tion warranted by facts, or do Western Coast practices, such as polyandry 
and snecession in the female line, prevail elsewhere than on the Western 
Coast ? To what extent do important customs, such as the preference of,the 
son-in-law to the natural son as heir, and the custom of the father cohabit- 
ing with the son’s wife prevail ? 

“(9 A few collections of usages and customs of so-called Hindts exist and 
are accessible, as Boulnois and Rattigan’s, Steele’s, that of the Ceylon Ta- 
mils, and perhaps some few others. How far do they resemble and differ 
from one another? And to what extent, if any, do the rules contained in 
them appear to be based upon, or sanctioned by, the received Hindd law- 
books, or appear to agree with such notices of local usages and customs as 
are found in Hindu law-books ? 

“(10) Brahmans ought to govern themselves by their respective S‘athas. 
Do they? What are their usages and customs? To what extent do the 
usages and customs of Ayyangars,—for example, differ from those of Ayyars, 
Jiaus, and other divisions of Southern Brahmans? In what respects, and to 
what extent do the usages and customs of the principal non-Brahman castes, 
e. g., the Chettis and Mudalis, differ from those of the Brahmans and of one 
another ? What are the most remarkable of the usages and customs of non- 
Iyrahman castes, and how far are they consistent or inconsistent with the 
Hindt religion and status ? 

(11) To what extent do the Mahomedans of the Madras Province follow 
the usages and customs ef other non-Brahman castes, for example, the 
eustom of living together in undivided families, in a state of coparce- 
nary ? 

(12) What was the nature of the authority exercised by Gurus, heads of 
eastes, heads of villages, and caste-meetings, respectively, in settling disputes 
of a civil nature, and punishing crimes and transgressions, before the estab- 
lishment of the British power? And what portion, if any, of the authority 


of any of them survives ?” 
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The work of reconstruction would involve the classification of 
existing Sanskrit law-books ; the determination of which should be 
considered obligatory on the Brahmans of Southern India generally, 
or on particular sections of them, and for what purposes, and to 
what extent; of what rules (if any) contained in such books can 
be applied to true Sudras, if such are to be found in South India ; 
the investigation of the various usages and customs of the non- 
Brabman tribes and castes, for whom the writer believes it would 

be essential to legislate separately. | 
For the purpose of examining and reporting upon the Sanskrit 
books supposed to contain Hindfi law, he would have Government 
appoint a mixed commission of orientalists, judges, and men of 
business. Of this commission, he says, * the principal duty should 
be to collect all the admissible evidence forthcoming to show that 
such books, all or any of them, have at any time, either couscious- 
ly or unconsciously, been regarded by the population of South 
| 









































— 


India, or by any part of it, as books containing law, and there- 

fore as authorities obligatory ou men’s consciences. I have search- 

ed in vain for such evidence’; I honestly believe that not a par- 

ticle of it can anywhere be found. Ifa properly appointed com- 

mission were to report that no such evidence is forthcoming, the 

monster called ‘ Hindoo Law’ would be quietly slain and buried 

without delay,-and Government would begin the task of collecting 

and arranging in a simple form the few primitive usages and cus- 

toms that are common to all or most Indian castes.” | 
With the view of finding out the usages and customs of the In- | 

dian castes, he would appoint a committee of the principal officers | 

of each district, with a Distri¢t judge-of experience, to collect, ar- | 

range and appraise the information obtained. He would then have | 

Government publish, for the information of its judges, a concise | 

statement of the results arrived at, to be styled the book of | 

“Usages and Customs.” After that it might goon “to draw up | 

a set of rules for the guidance of the courts of justice in deciding | 

causes in which the dispute involves questions of marriage, succes- 

sion, inheritance, and the like. These rules should be of the most 

generai character, and merely provisional. Not a single ‘settled 

principle,’ or definition should be found in them. ‘Their main ob- | 

ject should be to point out with some precision the right method of 

using the facts contained in the concise statement above spoken of. 

It should be declared that where either party challenges an act as 

being contrary to the custom of his caste and wrong, but it appears | 

from the ‘ Usages and Customs’ that acts of the kind habitually 

are done by all or most of the principal castes, and the act appears 

to the Court to be in itself indifferent, the Court shall, without go- 

ing into evidence upon the point, decide then and there (for the | 
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purposes of the particular suit) that the act was right and proper, 
But where the ‘sages and Customs’ was agaiust the act, I would 
have the rule to be that the Court should take, or not take, evyi- 
dence as to the custom, according as it did, or did not, think the 
act not to be in itself indifferent.” | 

He would further have the heads of castes recognized and ex- 
amined by the courts on points of usage, and he would largely ex- 
tend the Registration Act. 

He thus sums up :— 


“In order to carry out the traditional policy of the British Government, 
and redeem the oft-repeated promise that we will administer to the people 
their own laws and customs in all matters of marriage, succession, and the like, 
it is advisable, in my opinion, fur Government to do certain things in a cer- 
tain order, namely :— 

1. We must have a relieving and enabling Act passed, so that Indians 
may understand that they are free agents in ordinary affairs, except in so 
far as they may voluntarily have given up their liberty for caste or other 
reasons. 

2. A commission must report upon the Sanskrit books supposed (as I 
think, erroneously supposed) to contain law obligatory on the people of 
South India. 

3. By means of District Committees, or otherwise, Government must find 
out what in fact are the usages and customs of the Brahman and non- | 
Brahman castes, 
the constitution of the ‘ house’ or family, the nature of Indian rights over 
things, the position of the Managing Member, and the like. 

4. An account of the results so obtained must be published for the 
dance of the courts. 

5. A set of general practical rules must be framed, to show the courtz 
how to use the account just above referred to, and take evidence about cus- 


tom. 


Particularly, information must be collected in respect to 


6. The registration of marriages, adoptions, divisions, and other common 
acts should be made compulsory, 

7. Steps should be taken to revive and improve the institution of the 
Family Council, and partially to recoguise and define the position, yights 
and duties of the Managing Member. 

8. The heads of castes must be officially and judicially recognised. 

Wheu these things have been done, and the new system of administering 
Hind law has been worked for some years, it will be possible, perhaps very 
easy, to draw up a Coue of Hindd law upon the basis of the ‘ Usages and 
Customs, as modified and illustrated 
Courts and High Court.” 


i ae a as 


by select decisions of the District 





A Manual of Hindu Pantheism. The. Vedantasara, translated 
with copious Annotations. By Major J. A. Jacob, Bombay 
Staff Corps: Inspector of Army Schools, Loudon : ‘Triibner 
& Co., 1881. 


HE modest title of Major Jacob’s work conveys but an inade- 
quate idea of the vast amount of research embodied in his 
notes to the text of the Vedantasara, So copious, indeed, are these, 
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and so much collateral matter do they bring to bear. on the 
subject, that the diligent student will rise from their perusal with 
a fairly adequate view of Hindt philosophy generally. It is, per- 
haps, to be regretted that the author has not confined himself to ex- 

sition, and left his readers to form their own opinion of the value 
of the tenets described. But this is the only fault we have to find 
with his book, which, in other respects, is one of the best of its kind 
that we have seen. 





The Quatrains of Omar Khayyém. Translated into English 
Verse. By E. H. Whinfield, M. A., Late of the Bengal Civil 
Service. London: Triibner & Co., Ludgate Hill, 1882. 


HE quatrains of Omar Khayy4m are interesting not only for 

their intrinsic merit, whether from a poetical or a philoso- 

phical point of view, but as affording a striking illustration of the 

degree of culture attainable, in so out-of-the-way a place as Kho- 
rassan, in the 12th century of our era. 

Omar Khayyam was a fellow-student of Nizam ul Mulk, after- 
wards the celebrated minister of Alp Arslan and Malik Shah, and 
of Hassan Sabbah, destined to be equally famous in another 
way. The three companions entered into a compact that which- 
ever should first attain to fortune, would share it with the other 
two. Nizam ul Mulk, when he became Minister to Alp Arslan, 
was as good as his word, giving Hassan Sabbah a place at Court, 
and Omar, who declined to abandon his private station, a hand- 
some stipend. 

Hassan showed his gratitude by intriguing against his benefactor, 
and, failing in his attempt, retired from Court, joined the sect of 
the Ismailians, and ultimately founded the notorious sect of the 
Assassins. Omar was, by and bye, summoned by Nizam ul Mulk to 
Merv and placed in charge of the Royal Observatory there, in 
which post he superintended the reform of the old Persian Calen- 
dar. Besides his quatrains, he has left sundry works on mathe- 
matics, including one on Algebra, which has been translated. 

There are several editions of the quatrains, varying greatly in 
their readings. Mr. Whinfield has used three of these for his ex- 
cellent translation. ‘he most prominent features in the quatrains 
are their profound agnosticism, combined with a fatalism based 
more on philosophic than religious grounds, their Epicureanism and 
the spirit of universal tolerance and charity which animates them. 

The following specimens will serve to give an idea of the writer’s 
views and style :— : 


WE sojourn here for one short day or two, 
And all the gain we get is grief and woe, 

And then, leaving life’s-problems all unsolved, 
And harassed by regrets, we have to go. 
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X. 


From doubt to clear assurance is a breath, 
A breath from infidelity to faith ; 

Oh ! precious breath, enjoy it while you may, 
’Tis all that life can give, and then comes death. 


XXV. 


Still doth the “ veil” man’s utmost ken impede, 
And all our fond conjecturings mislead ; 

Our only prospect is earth's quiet breast ; 
‘Tis given to none the dark beyond to read, 


XL. 


O soul, so soon to leave this coil below, 

Aud pass the dread mysterious curtain through, 
Be of good cheer, and joy you while you may, 

You wot not whence you come, nor whither go, 


XLII. 


If men rebel, what of omnipotence ? 
And if they wauder, what of providence ? 

If heaven be earned by works, as wages due, 
What room for mercy and benevolence ? 


XLVI. 


When Alleah mixed my clay, he knew full well 
My future acts, and could each one foretell ; 

Twas he who did my sins predestinate, 
Yet thinks it just to punish me in hell, 


LIT. 


The potter did himself these vessels frame, 
What makes him cast them out to scorn and shame? 

If he has made them well, why should he break them ? 
And though he marred them, they are not to blame. 


LXXXVII. 


These fools, by dint of ignorance most crass, 

Think they in wisdom all mankind surpass ; 
And glibly do they damn as infidel 

Whoever is not, like themselves, an ass, 


CXXXV. 


The world,is baffled in its search for Thee, 
Wealth cannot find Thee, no, nor poverty ; 

Thou’rt very near us, but our ears are stopped, 
Our eyes are blinded that we may not see, 


VI. 


Whate’er thou doest, never grieve thy brother, 

Nor raise a fume of wrath his peace to smother. 
Dost thou desire to taste eternal bliss ? 

Vex thine own heart, but never vex another. 
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VIL. 


At first ensnare all hearts with kindly art, 
Theu let thine heart seek its pure counterpart, 

A hundred Kaabas equal not one heart ; 
Seek not the Kaaba, rather seek a heart. 


XIX. 


Pagodas are, like mosques, true homes of prayer ; 
*Tis prayer that church bells waft upon the air ; 
Kaaba and temple, rosary and cross, 


- All are but divers tongues of world-wide prayer. 


XXXII. 


Hearts with the light of love illumined well, 

Whether in mosque or synagogue they dwell, 
Have their names written in the book of love, 

Unvexed by hopes of heaven or fears of hell. 


LI. 


To friends and eke to foes true kindness show : 
No kindly heart unkindly deeds will do, 

Harshuess will alienate a bosom friend, 
Aud kindness reconcile a deadly foe. 


II. 


Since ne one can assure thee of the morrow, 
Rejoice thy heart to-day, and banish sorrow 

With sparkling wine, fair moon, for heaven's moon 
Will look for us in vain on many a morrow. 


rn 


Drink wine, and then as Mahmud thou wilt reign, 
And list to music passing David's strain ; 

Think not of past or future, seize to-day, 
Theu one to-day will not be lived in vain. 


LVI. 


Drink wine, of human travail sweetest meed, 
Fruitage of youth and balm of aged need ; 

With boon companions, and with wine and rose, 
Rejoice thy spirit-—that is life indeed. 


LXI, 


They preach how sweet those Houri brides will be, 
But, look you, so is wine sweet, taste and see. 
Hold fast this cash, and let the credit be, 


And shun the din of empty drums with me. 


LXXIII. 


When life is spent, who recks of joy or pain? 
Or cares in Naishapur and Balkh to reign ? 

(‘ome, quaff your.wine, for after we are gone, 
Moous will still wane aod-wax, and wax and wune, 
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VERNACULAR . LITERATURE. 


Bharat Kosh. Compiled by Raj Krishna Raya eban Sardch 
Chandra Deb. Parts I, I1,& Il. Printed and published by 
Sarach Chandra Deb at the Bina Press, 37, Mechudbazar 
Street, Calcutta. 


hea: is the first dictionary of its kind in Bengali, compiled 

with the view of furnishiug information regarding Vaidik, 
Pauranik and Tantric theology, the literature, music, arts, sciences, 
philosophy, Dharmu Sastrus, geography, the mythical and his- 
torical personages, &c., of ancient India. ‘he importance of a 
work of this kind cannot be over-estimated. Ancient Sanskrit 
literature is so vast, and the difficulty of exploring it is so 
great, that a publication of this sort cannot fail to be recog- 
nised as a literary enterprise of a very praiseworthy kind. We 
hope, however, that Babu R4j Krishna Réya and his colleague 
will collect information more from the original sources than from 
second-hand authorities like the writings of Indian and European 
Sanskritists. The late Raja Radha Kant Deb compiled his 
Sabda Kalpa Druma directly from Sanskrit sources; and that 
_plan ought to be followed bv the compilers of the dictionary 
under notice. The value of this dictionary, it may be also 
suggested, would be greatly enchanced by making the references 
a little more minute and explicit. Babu Raj Krishna Réya has 
commenced a good work, which, we hope, he will be enabled by 
persevering industry on his own part, aud by liberal patronage 
on the part of the public, to bring to a successful completion. 





Rémayan. ‘Translated into Bengali verse, by Raj Krishna Raéya 
with Notes. Printed at the Albert Press, Calcutta. 


HE Rémdyan and the Muakdbhdérut—the two great Sans- 
krit epics—have exercised a marvellous influence on the 
Hindu mind. As religious epics, they may be said to form the 
Bible of India. For many ceuturies, they have been, for the 
Indian people, the only source of mental culture. The moral 
and religious conceptions of the Hindus have been profoundly 
moulded by them. They form, for the people of this,country, 
the most authoritative code of domestic, social and religious 
law. They have been, from time immemorial, read and listened 
to by all classes of Hindus in prosperity and. in adversity, in 
happiness aud in misery, in joy and in sorrow, for pleasure, for 
instruction, for religious advancement, for the regulation of prac- 
tical life, for comfort, aud for consolation, It is doubtful whether 








































any other work of human genius has been anywhere used for 
so many purposes, or has performed a more comprehensive 
fuuction, in the economy of human life. But the Raémdéyan 
and the Mahkabhdrat have been read only by a few members of 
the Bralminical class in the great Sanskrit originals, ‘The great 
mass of the people have only heard them interpreted by Kathauks, 
or read them in the meagre and mutilated versions of Krittibas 
and Kashidaés, The class of professional reciters of the Purans 
called Kuthaks, of whom many yet exist and exercise what is 
still a very useful and lucrative craft, are always compelled to 
adapt their interpretations of original Sanskrit literature to the 
tastes aud requirements of mixed and popular audiences ; whilst 
writers like Krittibés and Kashidds, who derive their information 
from the Kathaks, are necessarily third-hand authorities, who 
may be very good in their own way, but whom it would be a 
grave mistake to regard as faithful interpreters of the great 
Sanskrit originals. Krittibads and Kashidads sees had, it is true, 
their time and their triumph, and seem destined to hold their 
ground for mauy more years, The village shopkeeper, it is 
clear, will not be in a position to dismiss them very soon. But 
the history of Bengali literature for the last 25 years or so, is 
the history of a progress in culture and improvement in literary 
taste which cannot be satisfied with such commodities as Krittibds 
and KA&shidés. The rapidity with which several prose versions 
of the two great epics have been within recent years bouglit 
up by Bengali readers is a remarkable fact, which may be re- 
garded as implying the existence of a condition of things in 
which not garbled but faithful versions of good Sanskrit works 
are urgeutly needed. Already this want has been supplied in a 
really maguificent style by such men as Pandit Hem Chandra 
Bhattaéch4érjyva and the late Babu K4li Prasanna Sinha, These men 
have, however, given us only prose translations of the Ramdyun 
and the Mahdbhérat. But easy metrical translations of such 
poems must possess a peculiar interest, and may be rightly ex- 
pected to suit intellectual capacities of a more varied kind than 
those which would appreciate scholarly prose. It is for this 
reason that we hail tlie appearance of tlie work under notice as 
a valuable contribution to the national literature of Bengal. 
It contains an easy translation into Bengali verse of the first three 
books of the Ramayan. The metre employed by the trans- 
lator is of the kind which is most popular among Bengali readers 
of all classes, aud includes only a few of those foreign imitations 
which have become disgustingly common in modern Bengali 
literature, but which possess little or no recommendation besides 
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their foreign anpearance. We give below a specimen of the 
author’s metre and style :— 


SAS WISH WA awe 

sfacse atinay da aya ata : 

eaieda aaa! ofa eqoratag, 

AC AMAT Btls fs facsoa | 

aA ceyatea Gifs Macaa cocy 

fawia wea oie nee BACT 

ofa az ass ofS, @lacas Ae, 

Ga 14 (RSs ae ary care 

Pras waif, SIS! arife Aq Aca, 

Sioa Acewtastyal ae cata aa, 

BY Vey caltayi Bis aia Baa, 

Sifacqa aaettes fasn seal 

It is clear that language, such as this cannot fail to be under- 

stood by those who have received little or no education, and that, 
considered in a literary point of view, Babu Raj Krishna’s work 
is calculated to be a successful rival of Krittib4s’s popular version. 
For the learned, this work possesses great interest, inasmuch 
as it is full of notes embodying the results of varied readittg aud 
diligent research. Valmiki’s great poem, it should be also noted, 
is full of chaste and genial poetry, and is besides instinct with a 
spirit of universal charity combined with a spirit of moral recti- 
tude which, while it charms the soul by its exquisite sweetness 
aud simple earnestness, cannot fail to exercise a deeply soothing 
and elevating influence on the reader’s mind. Krittibas’s Raméd- 
yan, with all its excellences, falls far short of the great original 
in this respect. -Andit may be therefore expected of a faithful 
version like the one under notice that it will be a powerful ins- 
trument of popular culture in this country, and prove an invaluable 
auxiliary to the schemes of mass education which are now, it is 
believed, under the consideration of the Government of Lord 
Ripon. Babu Raj Krishna Raya is doing a truly national work, 
and the nation expects that he will complete it in the spirit of 
devotion in which he has begun it. 





Banga Mahilé. By Jogendra Né&réyan Riya. Printed and 
published by Nandalél Basu at the Sadhdérani Press, Chinsurah. 
188]. 

NE of the most noticeable features of the great moral and 
intellectual revival which has taken place in this country 
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under the influence of English education and English example, .is to 
be found in the increased and active interest which educated 
Hindus are now seen to take in the condition of their women. 
Girls’ schools, periodicals like the Baémédbodhini Putrikd, and 
schemes for female emancipation are facts whicl possess a deep 
significance. They mean that the action of a foreign government 
has been productive of social influences of a more powerful! and 
organic character than what political philosophers are generally 
found willing to ascribe to such action. Educated Hindus think 
and feel that the condition of their women is not what it should 
be, and that the existing relations of the sexes in this country 
stand in need of very important modifications. This means that 
English education has opened the eyes of its recipients to the 
necessity of altering the most essential of all human arrange- 
ments, the foundation for all other arrangements, the arrange- 
ment of the home. It is doubtful, therefore, whether a foreign 
influence, which is in this case synonymous in an essential 
degree with the influence of a foreign government, has any 
where produced so deep a result as it has done in this country. 
Of the extent to which Native opinion regarding the - condition 
of Hindu women has been influenced by English education and Eng- 
lish example, some idea may be formed from the work under notice. 
The education of Bengali women, the sort of books which they should 
read, the manner in which they should spend their time, their dress, 
their widowhood, their moral influence over their husbands, their 
domestic duties, their management of children, their religion, 
these and certain other topics have been discussed by 
Babu Jogendra Ndrdyan Réya. Unanimity of opinion on so 
many questions bearing upon the fundamental problem ef woman’s 
culture and position in the family is almost impossible; and we 
therefore feel no hesitation in declaring our dissent from the 
author on several importavt points. But in spite of differences 
of opinion, we cannot help expressing our hearty approval of 
the spirit of sympathy with the sex in this country in which the 
work has been throughout written. The author is really a friend 
aud well-wisher of Bengali women, avd we may also add, that 
he entertains for them very high esteem and respect. He desires 
that their condition should be materially improved, but he seems 
evidently to belong to that class among educated Natives 
who deprecate violent change. He has given advice to both the 
men and women of Bengal on a large variety of pvints, and 
although opinion may vary as to its soundness in all instances, 
it may be freely admitted that it is nowhere characterised by 
extravagance or a spiritof Utopian enthusiasm. Banga Mahila 
is, indeed, one of the best books of its kind we have come across 
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for some time, and it forms, we are glad to. say, a, really useful 
and valnable contribution to Bengali literature. Its style is 
easy and its diction smart and impressive. But the author’s 
manner is not always unexceptionable, In speaking of the 
treatment of unhappy Hindu widows by the married women of 
Bengal, the author thus delivers himself :— 


Ora cotatcs so afa ayta aval aafa! fe crete fara 
ofazi s wtfea wea ofasna sfaca ay? comma fara 
aafaat afeas atfa araicercs ate afsata staa, Srz 
CBINTA AT SiS) AS SH Al cpa? faca-Sal cH aifa arfea 


Sy CHa? 


We feel no hesitation in saying that the 7Y¥@] amey ( married 
woman) of Bengal, when sie reads these lines, wiil be irresis- 
tibly moved to laugh a thoroughly girl-like laughter without 
heeding the point of the rebuke which is intended to be conveyed 
to her. In this, and in many other instances like this, the 
author's manner should have been awfully grave and severely 
judicial. But in spite of these defects, we feel real pleasure in 
recommending Babu Jogendra N4rdyna’s work for earnest perusal 
by both the men and the women of Bengal. 





Bhréntibinod. By Kali Prasanna Ghosh. Printed and publish- 
ed by Munshi Maula Buksh at the Dacca Girish Press. 1881. 


ABU Kali Prasanna Ghosh is a distinguished naine in modern 
Bengali literature. As the editor of the Béndhab, a 
first-class Bengali periodical, Babu Kali Prasanna Ghosh is the 
leader of a large group of Bengali scholars hailing from all parts 
of the country; and he is therefore a representative member of 
the literary community of Bengal. He has occupied this proud 
position for several years, and, cousidering his earnest devotion 
to the cause of his country’s literature, it may be confident- 
Jy asserted that he will maintain and adorn it for many a 
long year to come. He is a literary veteran whom _ every 
hedy respects, and who knows how to make himself respected by 
all. iiis last work, Bhrdntitissé, is in every respect worthy of 
him and of’his representative position. He has in this work 
exposed the many vices,. follies, weaknesses, crudities, short- 
comings, harmful conventionalities, and tyrannies of modern 
civilisation and of the modern man. The style in which he has 
done this is, to our thinking, better than that in which subjects 
of this kind are ordinarily trented. The sarcastic style is a 
powerful literary weapon, and. there are cases in which if may 
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be very effectively employed, But it is in most cases a style which 
is offensive to those for whose benefit it is adopted. Its use is 
generally attributed to pride, overweening self-confidence, and want 
of genuine sympathy with others. Men who are actuated, or who 
are believed to be actuated by such impulses, can never make them- 
selves agreeable to those for whom they write, and are invariably 
listened to with scant respect, if not in a positively contemptuous 
spirit; Sarcasm, in fact, may possess a purely literary interest ; 
but for purposes of instruction, it is worse than useless. It often 
confirms men in the foolish and vicious courses against which it 
is directed. Babu Kali Prasanna Ghosh has therefore rightly 
avoided the sarcastic style, except in a few cases in which it is 
impossible for a cultivated man to feel anything but contempt. 
His style is a thoroughly earnest style, with, in many places, an 
under-current of humour to give it point. The three most 
noticeable features in the writings before us are an ardent love 
of independence, a stern hatred of moral sham and impurity, and 
an ardent tone of unselfishness and universal benevolence. Babu 
Kali Prasanna Ghosh’s love of moral purity and sincerity is, indeed, 
so fervent as to lead him, in some cases, to perpetrate exagger- 
ations of the nature of mistakes. We will give one instance. In 
his paper on ‘Current and obsolete lies,” Babu Kali Prasanna 
Ghosh severely condemns the graceful and agreeable conventionalism 
in accordance with which a man, whether feeling well or ill, happy 
or unhappy, invariably answers a “ How do you do?” with an “All 
right, thank you.” Wedo not know whether it would not be 
more casuistical. than anything else-to question the propriety of a 
social conventionalism of this sort. But we are quite sure that 
the “ All right, thank you,” under all circumstances, is not a Lig, 
and is nowhere meant or understood to be such. But extreme views 
of this sort are in the case of Babu Kali Prasanna Ghosh owing to 
an ardent love of moral purity and sincerity ; and if they are con- 
sidered to be faults, they are at any rate faults on virtue’s side. 
Babu Kali Prasanna Ghosh has displayed a vast amount of learn- 
ing in the papers collected in this volume, and that learning, 
as well as the deep earnestness of his soul, has been reflected in a 
style of expression which may be described as being characteristi- 
cally his own for eloquence and literary workmanship. 





Ami Ramani-Kdbya. Privted by Rajendra Nath Sen, and 
published by Bhuban Chandra Mukhopadhydaya at the Sudha- 
barsan Press, Calcutta, 1288. B. S. 


BENGALIT lady describes in this volume the severe persecu- 
A tion she has suffered at the hands of a jealous and wicked 
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co-wife, the ruin in which her husband's family has been involved 
in consequence of her co-wife’s selfish extravagance, and the 
difficulty with which, after her husband’s death, she is supporting 
his miserable family including her co-wife and her children. The 
only good thing that we can say regarding this poetical narrative 
is this. It gives a very graphic picture of a Hindu household 
lorded over by a jealous co-wife and ruined bv her influence. As 
for the authoress herself, we think that it would have been better 
if she had not published the story of her sufferings. Silent 
suffering is ahigher and purer example for man than suffering 
which is made known to the world as if (and the hypothesis 
naturally suggests itself) with some secret intention of claiming 
praise or merit for the sufferer. The lady, indeed, raises a practical 
question at the end of her book ; and that is, how should helpless 
women of the more respectable classes among Hindus, who can 
neither practise a profession nor go about publicly begging from 
door to door, maintain themselves? We admit that this question 
is growing in importance, as the old Hindu domestic system is 
giving way before the individualising influence of Western culture. 
But a narrative of personal suffering, like the one under notice; 
is not, we are decidedly of opinion, exactly the place where such a 
question should be raised. Society is aware of this problem, and 
society must solve it when it becomes really pressing in its 


character. 





Nitimanjart. By Surya Kumér Adhiké4ri, B. A. Printed at the 
Sanskrit Press, and published at the Sanskrit Press Depository, 
Calcutta, 188). 

A the is a little school-book consisting of easy poems very well 

calculated to work upon the moral nature of children. We 
have great pleasure in recommending it for use in the schools 
for boys and girls in this country. 





Vdlmikir Jaya. The Three Forces, (Physical, Intellectual and 
Moral). By Hara Prasad Sastri, M. A. Printed by Bipinbihari 
R4ya, at the Réya Press, 17, Bhabéni Charan Datta’s Lane, and 
published at the Raya Press Depository, 14, College Square, 
Calcutta: 1288 B. 8. 

‘TN a recent number of this Review we had the pleasure to 

introduce Mr. S4&stri to our readers as the author of an exceed- 
ingly useful and interesting work entitled Bhdrat Mahild. Mr 

Sastri’s new work, Vdimikir Jaya, is one of an entirely different 
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description. Bharat Mahilé is of the nature of a digest, or 
compilation, prepared with considerable erudition and critical 
acumen, Vdlmikir Jaya is of the nature of a poem, and, 
as such, it furnishes a clearer and more conclusive test of 
the author's mental powers than Bhdérat Mahiléd. One autumn 
evening, just at the point of time when the Satya Yuga 
was passing away and the TZreté Yuga was coming in, the 
skies presented a wonderful spectacle. Breaking through the vast 
inilky expanse over head and illumining by their beavenly bright- 
ness the infinite space around, there descended on the high sum- 
mits of the Himalayas a countless host of Ribhue, or spirits of 
departed ancestors, who sang a song of universal brotherhood, 
which entranced the Universe, but which only three men under 
stood, These three were Basistha, Biswamitra and Valmiki, who 
fult profoundly stirred by the spirit of the song, and resolved to 
establish universal brotherbood among men. Basistha proposed 
to do this by his intellectual power over the different castes into 
which Hindu society was divided ; Biswamitra by os eager: 
inilitary sovereiguty over the whole race of man. In a conflict 
which soon broke out between these two men, Biswamitra’s 
inilitary power gave way before Basistha’s spiritual or intellectual 
power; whereupon Biswamitra resolved to usurp the superior 
spiritual power of the Brahmin. With this object in view, he 
entered upon a course of spiritual meditation, combined with 
physical austerities, which enabled him in the end to defy even 
Bralmé, and to create by spiritual force an entirely new world, with 
a new solar system, in which order and harmony reigned supreme. 
But Biswamitra himself felt solitary and miserable in his newly 
created world; and so he resolved to take up and place therein 
the great city of Kanouj, the capital of his terrestrial empire, 
wherein lived all his friends and relatives. But the attempt 
proved unsuccessful, because the spiritual power acquired by him 
had been fully spent in the creation of the new world. His new 
world was therefore resolved back into its original nebule, and 
he-himself, deprived of- his spiritual power and half stupified with 
grief, fell whirling down upon a grand ceremonial altar, where 
Basistha was about to perform a great sacrifice, and around which 
were ranged two hostile parties, representing respectively the 
sacerdotal and warrior classes, armed to the teeth, and ready to 
close in deadly conflict, but exhorted all the while by the humane 
Valmiki and his humanised fraternity to forget all class interests, 
aud to love each other as brothers, The song prevailed; all 
hearts were melted; Basistha and Biswamitra embraeed each 
other and Valmiki; a strong wave of brotherly feeling swayed 
the vast multitude; the gods, who had assembled there, blesse:! 
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every body and went back to their abodes well pleased at the 
fraternal union effected by Valmiki’s song of universal brotherhood. 

Such is, in a few words, the plot of this poem. It is written 
in prose, but it is not on that account the less a poem. Its object, 
as may be seen from the brief summary given above, is to prove that 
social order cannot be created and maintained by mere physical 
force, nor even by intellectual force, and that moral force is alone 
competent todo this, We are not quite sure whether this is a 
complete solution of the question of svcial organisation ; but this 
we can say, that Mr. Sdstri’s method of solution, so far as it goes, 
is not correct. Ifhis Biswamitra and Basisthu are respectively 
intended to represent physical force and intellectual force, they are 
both failures. Biswamitra creates his typical world, not by means 
of physical power, but by spiritual power, aud thus we find no 
experiment of a harmonious social organisation effected by the 
exercise of mere physical power. If Biswamitra had established 
a vast military empire, like that of the Romans in the ancient 
world, or like that of Napoleon Bonaparte in the modern, and 
if that empire had been found crumbling to pieces through the 
action of the dissolving forces which are inherent in purely 
military organisations, we should have had in him a true repre- 
sentative of the idea which he is tntended to personify. But he 
does not do that, and the experiment of a harmonious social 
organisation effected by physical power ‘remains, therefore, 
unperformed. Basistha, again, does not represent intellectual 
power, but priestcraft or sacerdotal cunning ; and, as regards 
social organisation, we do not even find him making an attempt 
in that direction. We donot know of any instances in history 
of attempts made by individuals or communities to construct 
society upon a purely intellectual basis, But a man of strong 
imaginative power, like Mr. Séstri, could have easily gathered 
materials for an intellectual experiment from such facts as the 
Puritanic regime in England (which laid an interdict upon the 
fine arts and the sports and amusements of the people), the 
scholasticism of the middle ages, and the merciless intellectualism 
of the Convention. But though defective and even incorrect in 
procedure, Mr. S4stri is really grand in his execution. His sen- 
timents are pure and elevated, his scenes are full of the greatest 
loftiness of the earth and the skies, his style is cast in the high he- 
roic mould, his imagination soars above the greatest heights of 
theearth and heavens. His Biswamitra, apparently his most 
favorite creation, is a grand colossal figure, a wonderful monu- 
ment of imaginative power in modern Bengali literature. Mr. Sastri 
is really a poet, and an ornament of his country’s literature. 
Coutinuing the thread of his marrative, Mr. SdAstri gives in his 
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concluding . chapter a brief view of the. moral plan of Valmiki’s 
Ramaysn. The poet is represented as giviug the following 
account of what he intends doing in his great epic. 

“atfa ata atts @ afaqat; Ja @ satel; atoaifow 
8 fatal} He AAA, AALS Basi 2ecsrwa; feta ate 
NHI VRlAa Seis ofag alaraHer tia raf aay, atom” 
IAG}, GH HSI, Staat Hrsi, Siew efaais, Btw ag, Styx 
AIG) 6 Stan AAA Heial, qlee SSIS Biet AGP ceatsah 
eiaratai oete afaca sifa ok BWesicnt axa apy aA_as 
pias fofas faa, awa aficwla aMaISly Se AAsaAla 
WAIAT Stay @ Gates ars sfars wtfacaa | 


The reader will find in this a happy coincidence with 
the view which we have ourselves taken of the Ramayuu 
in our notice of Babu Rajkrishua Raya’s Bengali metrical 
versiun of that poem in the last number of this Aeview, 





Rudruchuridu (Ndtika). By Rabindra Néth Tagore. Printed 
and published by Kélikinkar Chakrabarti, at the Valmiki Press : 
Calcutta, Sakabda, 1803. 


HIS is a small tragedy consisting of fourteen scenes. 
Rudra Chanda is an exiled-enemy of King Prithviraj of 
Delhi. Since his banishment ie has lived with his only daughter 
Amiy4 in a secluded forest-region uear the Himalayas. In this 
retreat, Amiya is visited by a courtier of Prithvirdj named 
Chand Kabi, who loves the little girl as a brother. Rudra 
Chanda strongly resents Chaud Kabi’s visits to Amiyé, but 
Amiyé cannot resist the impulse of ber heart towards Chénd 
Kabi, whose visits therefore continue. Her situation, accordingly, 
becomes exceedingly dangerous and distressful. At this time 
Mahammad Ghori invades India, and Prithvirdj falls in a battle 
with the invader. Rudra Chanda comes to the battle-field to 
kill Prithviréj with his own hand, but, finding him already 
fallen, stabs himself in a fit of frustrated revengefuluess. Amiyé, 
who has wandered about in search of Chand Kabi, dies disap- 
pointed and overpowered by the terrible eveuts which take place 
before her eyes. 
The two most interesting characters in this story are Rudra 
Chanda and Amiyé. Of these two Rudra Chanda seems to 
us most successfully drawn. Heis a strong and stalwart man, 
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stern-hearted, fierce, revengeful. His conduct towards Amiya 
aud bis behaviour on the battle-field strike us as terribly fierce 
_ aud vindictive. He looks savage, but he is also a soldier, for 
he scorns Mahammad Ghori’s stealthy overtures for the assistance 
of his sword, And it is because we know that he is a true sol- 
dier that his savage vindictiveness fails to make the shocking 
impression on our miods which it would otherwise have done, 
Knowing him to be incapable of anything like absolute mean- 
ness, we only find in his fierce.vindictiveness an eminently 
realistic representation of the half savage, half; noble soldier 
so well known to readers of Asiatic history and feudal Europe, 
Of Amiy4, we are sorry to say, we cannot speak so highly. We 
fancy she is cast in Miranda’s mould; but between her and Mir- 
anda there is really a world of differences. Miranda is a piece of 
reality ; Amiyd is a dream—a mere sentiment. Says the lat- 


ter :— 
“ae aty ata et? awa atiqa) 
Be sifaala acy far ae afer: 
44,43 ANF KB, H'TAA CHBAl, 
fasttz yaa “tS ag atce af 
wafaaia « otaa aig faatea !” 


This is dreaminess. But dreams melt away hefore the real 
living world; and dreams have no external projection Does 
Amiya fulfil these conditions ? No ; for she should in that case be | 
incapable of action, aud therefore unfit to be introduced into a 
drana, Amiyé obstinately contests her father’s will—she braves 
his wrath, This is external projection, wholly inconsistent with 
the dreaminess presented to us in the foregoing lives. A really 
dreamy character would simply vanish before so much external 
fierceness, before such severe objectivity. Amiyd is a psychologi- 
cal failure. 

We doubt, again, whether the author is right in attributing to 
Amiy& any thing like an.obstinate opposition to her father’s 
will. The author probably means, by adopting this course, to set 
forth by contrast the overpowering strength of ber love for 
Chdénd Kabi. All true poets have certainly represented love as a 
‘violent impulse ; but no true poet, intendiug to describe love as 
a right feeling, has compromised any other right~ feeling or prin- 
ciple for its sake. The filial feeling is as sacred as the feeling 
of brotherly or conjugal love, and in a rightly framed miud 
neither of them conflicts with the other. Miranda {s, indeed, 
carried away by her unschooled and untutored disposition tv 
engage herself to Ferdinand without the knowledge, and apparently 
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against the wish of her father. But every reader of the 7empest 
will admit that, if Prospero had really assumed an attitude of 
stern or obstinate opposition, Miranda, of all women, would have 
been the first to turn away from Ferdinand, and the last tc 
oppose, or act secretly against, her father’s will. The spectacle 
of a child acting against her father’s wish iv the matter of love- 
making is a thoroughly demoralising one, and _ particularly 
mischievous in the present circumstances of Hindu society, And 
it is for thisreason that we sincerely deplore the appearance of 
the school of Bengali erotic poetry of which Babu Rabindra 
N&th Tagore seems to be a leading representative. His Amiyé, 
indeed, appears simple enough not to understand why her inno- 
cent love for Chand Kabi should be regarded with violent 
aversion by her father. But, without insisting on the principle 
that in a case of self versus parental authority, unquestioning 
obedience to her father is the child’s first and foremost duty, we 
sliould state with reference to Amiyd that what is intended by 
the poet to enhance our sympathy with her is not so much 
simplicity as stupidity, or mental imbecility, a sort of Nekdmi, 
to use an expressive Bengali word, which we do not like to 
associate with our idea of a really lovely female mind. We are 
sorry to observe, however, that the school of Bengali erotic 

try, referred to above, is principally characterised by, amongst 
other things, this practice of attributing this singularly unhappy 
mental trait to not only the heroines, but the heroes as well, of 
love stories. pa th a OE a. 

Babu Rabindra Nath’s is a really original and poetically 
constituted mind. He sees the delicate aspects of external nature 
in a manner in which no other Bengali poet has hitherto done. 
He enters and feels transformed into the soul of much that is 
lovely and beautiful in the world around. His Rudra Chanda 
shows that he has also a soul for the sterner things of the earth. 
Let him, therefore, guide his course with a little more thought, 
and we have no doubt he will take his place in the front rank 
of Bengali poets. We doubt whether he is not already very 
near the place which should be his, and only his. 





VFurop-prabésir Patra. By Rabindra Nath Tagore. Printed 
by Kali Kinkar Chairabarti at the Valmiki Press, and published 
by Sarad4 Praséd Gangopadhydya, Calcutta: Sakatbdé, 1803. 

HIS is another work by Babu Rabindra Nath Tagore. It con- 
sists of 14 letters written by him from England to friends in 


India. Besides a tt of his voyage, these letters contain 
accounts of many things that Babu Rabindra N&th saw in Europe, 
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and especially in England. The reader must not expect to find 
in these pages snch matter as would be found in a_ book of 
travels written by a statesman, a political thinker, a student of 
sociology, or a naturalist. He will only find here a record of 
“those impressions” which, to use the author’s own words, “ the 
first sight of a foreign social system produced upon the mind,” 
we should add, of a youthful Bengali traveller. The author 
also says that his reader will learn from his book how the opi- 
nions of a Bengali who goes to England are “formed and 
changed.” 

It is clear that, if the book did not enable us to learn any 
thing else, it would be worth our while to read it only in order 
to learn this last. We find that Mr, Tagore’s views of things 
and manners underwent considerable change in the course of 
his residence in England, and that his later letters betray a 
very different style of thought from his earlier ones, The 
change was probably owing to increased knowledge of Eng- 
lish social and domestic life, probably also to the accommodat- 
ing influence of prolonged residence, and possibly, in some mea- 
sure, to an accidentally fortunate combination of circumstances, 
Whatever the cause, Mr. Tagore, towards the close of his Eng- 
lish visit, became a great admirer of. English social and domes- 
tic life; and in his later letters, published for the first time in 
a first-class Bengali periodical called the Bhuréti, he accordingly 
expressed certain views, in condemnation of certain Indian instt- 
tutions, which were severely attacked by the orthodox editor of 
that journal. We have no doubt that there is much that fs 
really very good in English life compared with Indian life; but 
we are sorry to say that a thoughtful reader of these pages will 
feel compelled to reject a good deal of the evidence placed 
before him in behalf of several English social institutions and 
usages. That will not certainly mean that those institutions and 
usages are bad. That will only mean that Mr. Tagore has not 
been able to explain them properly. Of the unfavorable view 
which Mr. Tagore has taken of certain Indian institutions com- 
pared with corresponding English institutions, we are bound to 
say that it is a view of a singularly one-sided nature, and of a 
kind which usually characterises impulsive youth. We will give 
one instance: Mr. Tagore says that English dinner parties, with 
the opportunities they offer of exchanging good feelings and 
{aking part in intellectual conversation, are something infinitely 
better than the monster dinner parties of his own country, in 
which hundreds of men assemble only to create a deafening hub- 
bub. But we would ask Mr. Tagore, are all dinner parties bad 
where good feelings are not exchanged, and the guests do not 
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discuss history and poetry? Dinner parties in India have their 
regulating principle as much as dinner parties in England. The 
monster dinner parties in this country are the result of the 
caste-system and the system of living in large village communities, 
They serve to strengthen the systems out of which they arise as a 
matter of course; and viewed in this light, they must be admitted 
by every thoughtful man to perform a more useful, important, and 
organic function in the social system than ordinary dinner parties 
in England. Indeed, Indian dinner parties bear to the conditions 
of Indian social life the same relation that political banquets bear 
to political life in England. 

Mr. Tagore’s book is full of graphic sketches. He writes with 
considerable humour, both genial and caustic. The scenes he has 
described are life-like. His book has greatly raised him in our 
opinion. He is really a man of versatile powers. 

One word about his style. He may be right in thinking that 
letters to friends should be written in the homely and colloquial 
style in which we ordinarily talk with them. But he should have 
remembered that that is a style which we can only use at home 
and during leisure hours, when we can afford to ‘be a little 
talkative and prodigal in the use of words. But study is a 
serious business in which loss of time means serious waste; and 
it would have been well if Mr. Tagore, before giving these letters 
to the public, had slightly altered their style with a view to 
condensation. 





Bémétoshini. By Pydti Chénd Mitra, Printed and published 
by Iswar Chandra Basu & Co, at the Stanhope Press, Cal- 
cutta, 1882. 


HE following extract from the author’s English preface will 
explain the object with which this book is written: — 
“Tt is very necessary that Hindu girls should acquire a_ cor- 
rect knowledge of their duties as daughters, wives, and mothers, 
and above all, their duty to God, the love for whom should be 
instilled from childhood. They should also possess correct ideas 
on sanitation, and know how to bring up children properly, I 
have therefore written the present work, which is purely a moral 
tale, leaving out all particular religious ideas, and showing the 
value of sanitation and the proper way of bringing up childrens 
which cannot be taught unless the girls receive a sound moral 
education.” 
The author has certainly succeeded in carrying out his pro, 
gramme; and in so far his book may be safely recommended 
for use in girl's schools.and in zenana teaching in this country. 
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But before it is adopted for this purpose, we should like to see 
its style, which is in several places extremely un-Bengali, improv- 
ed, and the many grammatical defects and solecisms, contained 


in it, corrected. 





Aitihasik Sandarbha. Compiled by Srinath Chand. Printed by 
Pandit Nabin Chandra Chakrabarti at the Bharat Mihir Press, 
Mymensingh, 188}. 


oh Compiler says in his preface :— 


aaa famtacaa Be adie cf usa atfess ae ats 
By, Seta Sfystere colaifis Coitartatfe sees Ayes 
AVSSSTH SES SSH MICS (ase Saats By, eH Aaaqcaa 
Bard Surnfa Stetzs afas aftates; aHentferssa oF ASA 
fans cifamicy Ya Zacq wa fase atfe a8 afeaz aatay 
WIAA AEA! SEAMS | : 

This means that much of the literature now read in Bengali 
schools consists of Pauranik stories. The advantage that may 


be derived from the study of authentic history is therefore lost 
to Bengali boys. To supply this serions want Babu Srinath 


Chand has adopted this wfsaq ata} (novel. plan) of presenting 


selections from Bengali works of fiction to Bengali schoolboys 
as historical essays, or, as he himself would have it, as “ readings 
from Indian History!” This is Babu Srinath Chand’s reply to 


Green’s Readings from English History! And afeaq eatet 
indeed! The get-up of the book, however, does credit to the 
Mymensingh Press, | 





Gathé. By the authoress of Dipnirwan. Printed and published 
by Kalikinkar Chakrabarti, at the Valmiki Press, Calcutta, 


1287, B. S. 
O readers of this Review, the writer of this work is 
already favorably known as the authoress of a good Bengali 
novel, entitled Dipnirwan, and of a good Bengali opera entitled 


’Basanta Utsab. 


The work before us consists of four small love stories in 
verse, The stories, we must say, are all happily conceived, 
indicaiing a refined and cultivated taste, a poetical frame of 
mind, and a sweet, tender, and sometimes even vigorous, fancy. 
The stories are told in a half lyrical, half narrative style, of which 
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the fair writer seems to be a perfect master. Her versification 
is sweet, smooth, musical and eloquent. She appeals strongly 
to her reader’s feelings, and, though her poetry is open in 
some degree to the strictures we have passed upon that of Mr. 
Rabindra Nath Tagore, it is nevertheless of a kind which we 
cannot afford to lose. She describes the minds of lovers with 
great skill, and she has also a fine pencil for external objects. 
The following picture of an old Hindu temple may be taken as 
a fair specimen of her descriptive art :— 


faga café avag statics 
attaa aifaay atfeay sitz, 
Hroity cap ata afr 
wfacora fea aifoa) eitz 
COCR CNS Gta PA AeA 
Va va 8b vfere xa, 
ap Butta awla fase 
ACace Graty wacy orfet 


There is only one bad line here—qWq 4a ap afice efn— 
which tells against the image presented in the fourth verse 
of the first stanza Sfateya faq GfS7 aty. The iderof afast 
is sufficiently expressed by “the broken summit,” and the 
coloring given to it by “ the falling bricks” is not only superfluous 
but positively destructive of the highly solemn and effective 
image which is raised-by the words f%q @fSqi in the reader’s 
mind, 

Gatha, we feel no hesitation in saying, is fully worthy of the 
authoress of Dipnirwdn. It is a highly creditable production ; 
aud as it is written by a Hindu lady, it isa work of rare interest. 
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